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Census Form 


100, Section 6 





circles received from the Advisory 

Committee of the Census of Man- 
ufacturers, a cordial invitation to criti- 
cize the questionnaire upon which the 
Census of 1930 will be based. But sug- 
gestions on Section 6 of the form were 
ruled out. As this Section (covering 
the quantity and value of products 
produced) is the heart of the census, so 


AST summer key men in chemical 


exemption from discussion was signifi- 
cant. 


S an industry we enjoy a bad rep- 

utation for this sort of secrecy. 
When Mr. Hoover, as Secretary of Com- 
merce, offered to help collect reliable 
chemical statistics, he was told, po- 
litely but firmly, that his assistance was 
unacceptable. With the alkali group it 
is common practice to discount by 
twenty per cent the Government’s pro- 
duction figures. These are rather good. 
We know of instances where the official 
totals represent less than half of the 
output. 


“oe indexes”’, purporting to 
show the trend of chemical prices 
are therefore more amusing than useful 
to those in the know. It is infamous 
that, although sulfuric acid, caustic, 








far as chemicals are concerned, its: 


and ash are splendid indicators of na- 
tional industrial activity, these basic 
chemicals are utterly ignored by statis- 
ticlans so that the truly fundamental 
position of the chemical industry is 
inadequately appreciated in financial, 
economic, and congressional circles. 
These are broad, almost altruistic econ- 
siderations. Plainly they weigh little 
against so-called practical and sup- 
posedly selfish motives inspiring secrecy. 
But there are sound business arguments 
against the ostrich policy. 


RICE controlled by comparatively 

inflexible demand—as in chemicals 
—puts the job of adjusting supply 
squarely up to producers. As we peri- 
odically discover this is a costly, dan- 
gerous task. Better statistics would 
make these readjustments less painful. 
Accurate foreknowledge would kill many 
ill-advised new chemical ventures and 
expansions by old plants thus ma- 
terially relieving the competitive pres- 
sure on chemical prices. <A nucleus of 
far-sighted chemical executives are con- 
vinced that certain knowledge of mar- 
keting conditions is better than the best 
guess. They point to coal-tar dyes and 
alcohol as proofs that this knowledge 
made public is not ruinous. Section 6 
is their rallying point for better chemical 
statistics. 
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Arter the Civil War, men of vision saw 
that unrestricted and unified growth of the 
United States depended upon linking the 
East and West coasts with quick, dependable eoeoeces iil e eine pas ea 
transportation. So the existing Central Pa- iii 
cific Railway was pushed eastward from + 
California; the Union Pacific built westward 4 
from Omaha. They were joined at Promontory 
Point, Utah, May 10, 1869, where a gold 
spike was driven to celebrate this event of 
national significance. 











N these competitive times it is sound strategy to back up 

the prestige of your products with the finest of basic 
materials. As to Alcohol, “American” may be relied upon 
to furnish dependably good quality. 


The production of “American” Alcohol benefits from these 
advantages ...an exclusive process of distillation originated 
in our laboratories ...a number of modernly equipped 
plants properly located in relation to supply... scientific 
control of processes by men long experienced in the tech- 
nic of quality Alcohol manufacture. 

“See American First” for Alcohol ... and satisfaction. 


This is number 10 of a series depicting histori- 
cal periods in the development of America 


ve AMERICAN ”*” 
COMMERCIAL ALCOHOL CORPORATIOC 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Plants: 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Pekin, Ill. Gretna, La. Sausalito, Cal. 
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Solvents and Plasticizers 


manufactured by the 
KESSLER CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
a subsidiary of 
AMERICAN COMMERCIAL 
ALCOHOL CORPORATION 


Ethyl Acetate Amyl Alcohol 
Butyl Acetate, Nor. and Sec. rere Fusel Oil 
Amyl Acetate uty! Stearate 
Butyl Propionate Dimethyl Phthalate 

Sates Diethyl Phthalate 
Amyl Propionate Diamy! Phthalate 
Butyl Butyrate Dibutyl Phthalate 
Ethyl Lactate Dibutyl Tartrate 
Butyl Alcohol, Sec. Triacetine 

Special Solvents and Plasticizers 


Warehouse stocks carried at all 
principal consuming points 
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‘‘Headquarters” 


The chemical family is very numerous. It 
has a number of lusty young cousins and a 
few old maid aunts. For its size, however, it 
is closely knitted together. Blood is thicker 
than water. Three-quarters of the chemical 
output is consumed right within the chemical 
family. 

This is a peculiar industrial condition, and 
largely because of it a reputation within the 
bounds of the chemical industry itself is es- 
pecially valuable to any maker of chemicals. 
What his competitors think of a manufac- 
turer of bedsteads or of boathooks may be 
aplenty; but their thoughts seldom reach the 
ears of the young Newlyweds or the Old Salts 
who make up the background of their re- 
spective consuming markets. Not so in the 
chemical market places, as the sales manager 
of one of our oldest chemical companies 
recently had proved to his own complete 
dissatisfaction. 

He sells more of a certain chemical than 
any two of his three chief competitors put 
together. His company is the original manu- 
facturer of this particular product. Yet a 
very simple test enabled him to discover that 
right within the chemical family one of these 
competitors is generally considered to be 
“headquarters” for this pet product of his. 
Upon the basis of intra-industry demand 
and the new business that naturally drifts 
the way of the “headquarters” producer he 
has estimated that within three years this 
fictitious reputation will be a sober fact. 
This disconcerting probability or encouraging 
possibility (according to the position of your 
own company) puts a high premium upon 
your chemical reputation within the chemical 
family circle. 





Speculation De Luxe 


That the speculative urge hits very close to 
home has been demonstrated by the numerous 
replies which have come in in answer to the 
questions concerning the possible effects of 
synthetic aleohol production on the meticu- 
lously balanced quotas at present established, 
propounded on our “We” page last month. 
These reactions elicited from our readers are 
less interesting in the various replies to our 
queries than in the questions they in turn 
propounded. One good question apparently 
deserves another and the following are some 


of the most pertinent speculations which have 
been received. 
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What effect will increased production have 
upon the future course of methanol and 
acetone ? Will lower prices open up new 
markets and where or why ? 


How long will it be before the steel com- 
panies start to buy phosphoric acid instead of 
sulfuric, and produce ammonium phosphate 
instead of ammonium sulfate ? 

What chemical will win the three-cornered - 
battle now waging for control of the refrigera- 
tion market ? 

Will the new tariff materially upset the 
comparative equilibrium which has been es- 
tablished in the present chemical situation ? 

Will the du Pont expansion in the ammonia 
field lead into the fertilizer market or will that 
company continue to confine its chief interest 
in this product to refrigeration ? 

How much higher will the business peak 
rise and has the business cycle been turned 
into a rising curve—permanently ? 


These questions seem singularly appropriate 
at this season which marks the opening of the 
business year during which some are apt to be 


answered. We make no attempt to extend 
our peregrinations into the realm of the 
prophetic. We merely pass the speculative 


queries along as food for further speculation, 
with the added thought that it is problems 
such as these which will determine future 
changes in the chemical situation. The wise 
chemical executive is engaged in considerable 
speculation of this nature. 





A Poor Excuse 


With but few exceptions every well-known 
chemical company is on the list of corpora- 
tions whose income tax statements of profits 
and other data were requested from the 
Treasury by the Senate Finance Committee 
for use during the debate on the tariff bill. 
The income tax data made available by this 
manoeuver does not include the total of tax 
paid, but does reveal the profit and loss 
statements, wages paid workers, salaries paid 
officers, gross sales, and inventories. 

The excuse for this magnificient display of 
legislative acumen is that this information is 
vital to the equitable adjustment of tariff 
rates. Our legislators reason in this fashion: 
If a corporation’s earnings are high, a higher 
duty on any product manufactured by that 
company is not necessary. The fallacy of 
such reasoning, especially as applied to the 
chemical industry, is apparent. Of what 
possible value could information of this sort 
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be when practically every company under 
consideration makes a well diversified line of 
products ? 

The excuse is inept and so obviously an 
excuse, that the Senate leaves itself open to 
the grave charge of playing politics with 
confidential information. More recent and 
more startling activities in Congress have 
diverted the public’s attention; but nothing 
can detract from the justice of industry’s 
indictment of the Senate on the grounds of 
obtaining information under false pretenses. 





Quotation Marks 


One of the greatest industries in the State of Florida 
is seriously threatened by the importation from 
Morocco of phosphate produced by government 
monopoly employing cheap labor and moving this 
phosphate to foreign ports over government owned 
railroads and from these foreign ports to ports of the 
United States in ships as ballast. Shipments of the 
Moroccan phosphate increased from 8181 tons in 
1921 to 1,337,000 tons in 1928, and if the American 
producers are not protected this Moroccan monopoly 
whose production is increasing at such a rapid rate 
will close the mines of this country.—J ohn T. Burrows. 


It would seem that industrial research should be 
essentially the concern of the industry itself and in 
order that the scientific workers engaged may 
have the advantage of that vast fund of technical 
knowledge which has accrued by practice and ex- 
perience in the industry, there must be the closest 
contact between the laboratory and the technical 
worker.—Col. F. Vernon Willey. 


The time is not far distant, predict those who are 
conversant with German rayon affairs, when—perhaps 
with one solitary exception—the German rayon 
industry will be closely related to each other both 
financially and in respect to production. With the 
one exception there is practically no rayon factory in 
Germany which is not in some way allied with another 
similar enterprise.—Daily News Record. 


The difficulties put in the path of British chemical 
manufacturers by the United States tariffs have been 
very serious ones for the industry in this country and 
the passage of time has not made them less. - 
Trade Journal. 


Chemical 


World domination by one nation through science is 
only possible if others, by their inaction, make it 
possible. Our chemists must make every effort to 
keep abreast of research.—Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry. 
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Industry has come to recognize that advertising, 
instead of being a luxury to be tacked on at the end of 
a business that can afford it, or a nuisance into which 
the producer is forced reluctantly by persuasion or 
competition, takes its place among the first essentials 
of sale and distribution, among the first and most pro- 
ductive charges on industry.—Chemical Age. 


Energy costs and fixed charges make up most of 
the cost of producing synthetic nitrogen. Since 
energy in many parts of America is very cheap, and 
since capital is eagerly seeking outlet in the chemical 
industries, there is no reason why we should continue 
to derive from abroad so large a part of the nitrogen 
that is needed for our crops.—Industrial Bulletin. 


We have passed from the age when sentimental 
value had much to do with purchase of clothing. We 
do not greatly care whether a silkworm in China or a 
chemist in Cleveland is the author of our ties or 
dresses.—Silicate P’s & Q’s. 


We are interested in trade with Germany, and if 
Germany can’t sell to us she can’t buy from us.— 
Herman A. Metz. 

















Ten Years Ago 








From our issues of October, 1919 


General Alcohol Export Corp. was formed to do an alcohol 
export business under provisions of the Webb-Pomerene Act. 
Organizers were William F. Wolfner, Frederick N. Harrison, 
William A. Cornell, Lester I. Bacharach, Julius Kessler, Everett 
W. Wilson, Philip Publicker and Harry Publicker, and Frank H. 
Delaney. 


Frank 8. Washburn, president, American Cyanamid Co., was 
appointed chairman, New York committee, Cornell University 
Endowment Drive. 


U. S. Industrial Aleohol Co. increased authorized common 
share capital from $12,000,000 to $23,000,000. 


Grasselli Chemical Co. closed Terre Haute plant owing to an 
unexpected strike of employees. 


Department of Agriculture decided against policy of fixing 
prices of fertilizer materials. 


G. Ober & Sons Co., Baltimore, acquired property upon which 
to construct three-story administration building. 


L. A. Ault, president, Ault & Wiborg, was decorated by King 
Albert of Belgium with Belgium Cross. 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. planned for erection of seven 
buildings at Charleston, S. C., for manufacture of fertilizers. 


Sulfuric acid shortage prevailed owing to underestimates of 
requirements for that year. 


Ammonium sulfate was scarce owing to steel strike and un- 
expectedly heavy export demand from England. 
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Chemicals 


in the 


MOVIES 


By G. E. Matthews 


Kodak Research Laboratories 


BOUT 1889 Thomas Edison obtained the first 

length of “film ribbon” from George Eastman. 

Since that date the manufacture of film has 
developed rapidly until it is now recognized as one of 
the world’s leading industries. Scientific research 
has assisted and is contributing to a considerable 
extent in this development. For many years after 
the manufacture of film was started only two types 
of film were prepared, negative film for use in the 
camera, and positive film for making the projection 
prints from the negative. During the last decade, 
however, the requirements of the trade have changed 
and several different types of negative and positive 
films are now being manufactured, each especially 
adapted to a specific purpose. 

Motion picture film as used to-day consists of two 
layers, a thin translucent film containing a suspension 
of light sensitive silver salts in gelatin, and a thicker 
transparent layer made either of cellulose nitrate or 
cellulose acetate. The light sensitive layer is called 
the emulsion; the lower layer, the film base or support. 
Unexposed film is known as raw stock, and exposed and 
developed film as finished film. Both the manufactur- 
ing and the developing processes are chemical opera- 
tions. 

The principal chemicals used in film manufacture 
are: (1) for the film base—cotton, various acids, and 
solvents such as wood alcohol, amyl acctate, ete.; 
(2) for the emulsion—gelatin, silver, potassium 
bromide. notassium iodide, and various dyes. Chemi- 
cals used in processing the exposed film are: (1) for 
development—organic reducing agents (pyrogallol, 
hydro-quinone, etc.) sodium sulfite, certain alkalis, 
and potassium bromide; (2) for fixation—sodium 
thiosulfate, sodium sulfite, various acids, and potas- 
sium or chromium alum; (3) for after treatment— 
various oxidizers, dyes, solvents for cleaning the film, 
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yaxes for lubrication, and chemicals for recovery of 
silver from used fixing baths. 

In the preparation of film base or support, cotton 
is chemically treated to remove vegetable gums and 
other impurities. After carefully drying in huge 
dryers to eliminate all moisture it is nitrated with a 
mixture of nitric and sulfuric acids. The sulfuric 
acid is obtained by burning elemental sulfur to sul- 
fur dioxide and conversion of this to sulfur trioxide 
catalytically. This is then absorbed by 80 per cent 
acid which is brought up to a strength of 98 per cent. 
Nitric acid is obtained by distillation from sodium 
nitrate and sulfuric acid. With use, the mixture of 
nitric and sulfuric acids used for nitration of the 
cotton becomes diluted with water and is re-condi- 
tioned by adding strong sulfuric acid. 

Mechanical mixers are used to nitrate the cotton 
after which the acid and cotton are sent through a 
pipe to a centrifugal which, when rotated at high 
speed, separates the excess acid from the cotton. 
Next, the nitrated cotton is immersed in large tanks 
of water and drained and rinsed over a period of weeks. 
Centrifugal wringers spun at high speed remove all 
the moisture before the cotton is ready for the sol- 
vents. 

Huge drums or barrels having a capacity of 4,000 
pounds each are used to bring about a thorough 
mixing of the cotton and the solvent, the chief con- 
stituent of which is wood alcohol. Softeners such as 
camphor are also added in order to impart flexibility 
to the film base. The drums are sealed and revolved 
for a period of several days and the solution which 
results has the consistency of syrup or extracted 
honey. This is then pumped through mechanical 
filter-presses to render it absolutely free from dirt, 
dust, or foreign particles. 


5] 


This “dope,” is next piped to air-tight tanks and 
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held ready to be converted into sheets. The solution, 
now glass-clear, is poured on the surface of great 
polished wheels which run continuously night and day. 
One of these wheels, of which there are upwards of 
50 at Kodak Park, now produces twenty-five times 
as much film base as the whole of the first Eastman 
factory. 

As the film must be uniform in thickness, this 
operation calls for extreme care in handling. The 
standard thickness of film base is from 0.005 to 
0.00525 of an inch, and the degree of accuracy ob- 
tained is such that the variation does not exceed 
0.00025 of an inch in sheets 2,000 feet long and 3% 
feet wide. 

For easy handling the base is rolled on a core in 
large rolls similar to newsprint rolls and in this form, 
after a period of aging, is sent to the sensitizing rooms. 

Silver is the active element in the sensitizing ma- 
terial called the “emulsion” with which the film is 
coated. The pure silver bullion comes in bars, each 
weighing about 42 pounds. The bars are dissolved 
in nitric acid in porcelain dishes, and after crystal- 
lization, pure crystals of silver nitrate are obtained. 
Other ingredients of the emulsion are potassium 
iodide, potassium bromide, and gelatin. 

Photographic gelatin is prepared from calf skin by 
soaking the skins in lime water and subsequently 
extracting with hot water in a large gelatin plant. 
The gelatin is dissolved in water and the bromide 
and iodide solutions carefully mixed with it. To this 
mixture, heated to the correct temperature is added 
silver nitrate solution and the precipitate of the sen- 
sitive silver salt or the emulsion is thereby held in 
suspension by the gelatin. 


Motion picture film is usually 
one of two grades of emulsions. 


coated with either 
Negative emulsion 








Preparing silver nitrate which is the active element in the sensitizing 
material called the emulsion with which the film is coated. 


is very sensitive to light, and is used in the camera, 
while positive emulsion which is much less light sen- 
sitive, is used for printing the pictures afterwards 
viewed on the screen. About ten times more positive 
film is used than negative film. All emulsion making 


is conducted in rooms lighted with safelights which 
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have been specially manufactured for this purpose. 
The actual operations of making the emulsion are 

conducted in silver-lined steam-jacketed vessels pro- 

vided with suitable agitators. Soluble salts formed 


during the reaction must be washed out of the emul- 
This is accomplished by chilling it to a jelly, 


sion. 

















The film base or ‘‘dope’’ is stored in these air-tight tanks while await- 
ing conversion into sheets. The insert shows one of the two 
barrels which held all the ‘‘dope’’ made in 1891. 


then shredding it by pressing the mass through a 
chamber with a perforated bottom and sides, and 
yashing the spaghetti-like strands many times with 
cold water. The shredded emulsion is then melted 
and coated on the film base. 


For this operation special delicate machinery is 
necessary in order to control the thickness precisely. 
The film base is handled in such a way that only one 
side comes in contact with the heated emulsion. 
After the film is coated it is carried in large loops 
through the drying rooms and when thoroughly 
dried, motion picture film is automatically cut from 
this into strips 134 inches wide, and wound in rolls 
varying from 100 to 1,000 feet in length. 

The film is then perforated on very precise machines, 
wrapped in black paper, and sealed in tin cans ready 
for shipment. 

Safety film is made with the slow-burning cellulose 
acetate base in both the standard 35 mm. width for 
use on portable projectors and in the 16 mm. width 
for amateur use. It is manufactured in much the 
same way as cellulose nitrate except that acetic an- 
hydride is used instead of nitric acid for treating the 
cotton to render it soluble in the organic solvents. 

Special negative emulsions suitable for use in con- 
junction with sound motion pictures are also being 
manufactured and used. Two classes are supplied 
according as the photographic sound record (which is 
printed along one edge of the film) is a variable area 
or saw-tooth type or a variable density or bar type. 

Dyes are used extensively in connection with mo- 
tion picture film both during and subsequent to 
manufacture. Their employment may be classified 
according as they are incorporated (1) in the film 
support, or (2) in the gelatin emulsion. 
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(1) The application of dyes to film support is 
usually limited to positive film. When the film base 
is dyed, a general tint is given to the picture which 
makes it more pleasing when projected on the screen. 
In the case of tinted film with an accompanying 
sound record, it is necessary that the light trans- 





The mechanical mixers and centrifugal wringers, the first of which 
nitrates the cotton while the latter removes the excess acid. 


mitted by the various tints should affect the photo- 
electric cell in the sound recording apparatus to the 
same extent. Eastman films with tinted base are now 
available having such properties. The film base of 
negative film has sometimes been dyed in connection 
with certain color motion picture processes, wherein 
the dyed base serves as a color filter and limits the 
light passing through the film to definite spectral 
regions. 

(2) Dyes are added to the emulsion of negative 
film to make it color sensitive. The wet collodion 
plate used from about 1840 to 1870 was sensitive 
chiefly to the blue and violet and was practically 
insensitive to green and red radiations. It was not 
until 1873 that Vogel observed that certain dyes 
could be added to photographic emulsions to increase 
their sensitiveness to the yellow and green portions 
of the spectrum. Emulsions sensitized in this way 
came to be known as orthochromatic. Later, other 
sensitizing dyes were found which gave red sensitivity 
to emulsions and such emulsions are known as pan- 
chromatic. 

Of the many hundreds of sensitizing dyes developed 
during the last twenty years, less than a dozen have 
found extensive commercial use. Some of those most 
commonly employed are: green sensitiziers,—ery- 
throsine, rhodamine B, pinaflavol, orthochrome T, 
red sensitizers,—pinacyanol, naphthacyanol, and di- 
cyanine A, 

Panchromatic motion picture film was introduced 
about 1914 and since that date its properties have 
been improved steadily. It came into general use 
about 1927 and by 1928 the major portion of all 
motion picture negatives were being made on pan- 
chromatic stock. For color photography processes 
its use is essential as most color processes require the 
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preparation of from 1 to 3 negative records each ex- 
posed through the proper color filter. Panchromatic 
film is also used for making pictures in sunlight 
which resemble night exposures. For this work color 
filters are used which transmit the infra-red but 
absorb all visible radiation except theextreme red. To 
sensitize the film to the red and infra-red, it is either 
treated during manufacture or subsequently bathed 
in solutions of either of the sensitizing dyes, krypto- 
cyanine or neocyanine. 

The gelatin layer of developed positive film is some- 
times stained with dyes to produce tinting effects 
similar to those obtained when the film base is dyed. 
The picture or image may also be colored by chemical 
toning. This consists in treating the picture with a 
bleaching solution which also acts as a mordant for 
subsequent dyeing. By this method the original 
silver image is replaced by a dye image. Combina- 
tions of tinting and toning are used frequently. 

Besides their use in the layers of the film itself, dyes 
are used for the preparation of color filters and in the 
manufacture of safelights for darkroom illumination. 
Color filters are placed before the camera lens during 
exposure in order to control the light rays affecting 
the film. For example, a yellow filter which absorbs 
blue light is often used when exposing panchromatic 
film because this film is relatively more sensitive to 
this color of light. If such a filter were not used, the 
blue parts of the subject would be overexposed in the 
negative. Filters also find an important application 
in aerial cinematography for the elimination of the 
effects of atmospheric haze. 

During the past two years, film developing labora- 
tories have adopted quite generally a new developer 








Machine used for coating one side of the film base 
with heated emulsion. 


for negative development which was worked out by 
J. G. Capstaff and R. A. Purdy of the Kodak Re- 
search Laboratories. The theory of its action is rela- 
tively simple. Besides the reducing agent, the formu- 
la contains a high concentration of sulfite which is a 
solvent for silver halide and a low concentration of 
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There are two classes of photographic sound record—the variable density or bar type is shown on left and the variable area or 
sawtooth area on right. The center strip shows the picture on a film with the variable area sound record. 


alkali (borax) which makes the rate of development 
quite slow. As development progresses, the sulfite 
actually dissolves away some of the silver halide 
crystals before they are reduced by the developing 
agent with the result that several adjoining crystals 
are separated and after development they appear as 
distinct particles of silver instead of a large mass or 
clump. When prints from these negatives are projected, 
the pictures have better photographic quality than 
pictures from negatives developed in the normal way, 
because the “graininess”? or coarseness of the image 
has been reduced by the negative development 
treatment. 

The introduction of sound motion pictures has 
necessitated improvements in the methods of cleaning 
films, since small particles of dirt or grease on the 
sound track reproduce as unpleasant noises. Suitable 
cleaning liquids are carbon tetrachloride and certain 
chlorine substituted compounds of ethylene and ethane. 
It is important that such liquids should be free from 
sulfur compounds and should not decompose in the 
presence of moisture with the liberation of hydro- 
chloric acid which would injure the film. Film 
lubricants such as paraffin and other waxes are often 
applied to the film surface for insuring easy passage of 
the film through the projector. Solvents for the film 
support such as acetone, ethyl acetate, and amyl 
acetate have found a useful application in the com- 
pounding of film cements. 

The principal methods used for the recovery of 
silver from used fixing baths are (a) precipitation of 
the silver with sodium sulfide, (b) precipitation by 
the addition of zine, (c) precipitation with sodium 
hydrosulfite, and (d) electrolytic methods. 

Theoretical research has also advanced considerably 
during the past quarter century. The chief chemical 
problems have been concerned with (1) the study of 
the cause of senstiveness of photographic emulsions, 
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and (2) the physico-chemical reactions which form the 
basis of emulsion making. An exhaustive study of 
these problems has been conducted in the Kodak 
Research Laboratories. One problem of practical 
as well as theoretical interest is the work done by 
S. E. Sheppard and his collaborators on the isolation 
of the sensitizing substances in photographic gelatin. 

For many years emulsion makers have known that 
certain gelatins were satisfactory and others were 
unsatisfactory for photographic use. Several years 
ago it was found that an extract could be prepared 
from a good gelatin which, on addition to a relatively 
inert gelatin, made it photographically active. An 
extensive investigation was then begun by the Re- 
search Laboratories in conjunction with the Manu- 
facturing Department. The entire process of gelatin 
manufacture was subjected to a thorough analysis. 
Hides, bones, cereal preparations, and many other 
substances were examined. Finally it was shown 
conclusively that a derivative of mustard oil, called 
allyl thiocarbamide, was the sensitizing substance. 
Its presence in minute concentrations of 1 part in 
1,000,000 to 1 part in 300,000 was shown to be the 
cause of the suitability of certain gelatins for use in 
photographic emulsions. 

During the emulsion making process, this sub- 
stance is converted over by a series of reactions into 
silver sulfide which was shown to be present as small 
specks or nuclei in the erystals of silver halide. The 
presence of these nuclei was proven to be necessary 
in order that the grains be made developable. 

Previously, it was necessary to reject many samples 
of gelatin which were incapable of producing highly 
sensitive emulsions owing to the absence of the neces- 
sary mustard oils. It is now possible to utilize such 
gelatins with satisfaction by adding traces of the mus- 
tard oils to the gelatin solution during the emulsion 
making process. 
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SOLVENTS 


By Rolland H. French, 


President, Chemical Solvents, Inc. 


HEN a freshman in college, I was asked by 
the quiz master why sugar was soluble in 
water and marble was not. I replied that 

marble was formed by a chemical and physical re- 
action taking place during the formation period of the 
Earth, whe: under intense heat and pressure followed 
by cooling, very hard and dense rocks were formed, 
while sugar was a bulky crystaline substance origi- 
nally held in solution in the juice of the sugar cane 
from which it is obtained. I was told that my answer 
showed that I had studied my geology. My preferred 
interest in solvents started with this experience. 
A solvent is a liquid which is capable of carrying in 
solution other substances or combinations of sub- 
stances with the purpose of transferring same to a 
desired place for deposition without injury to the 
carried substance and being entirely volatile or ab- 
sorbable so as to leave no residue or reaction to in- 
terfere with the value of the deposited material it 
has carried. 


Water is the nearest thing to a universal solvent 
that is known and yet, in our modern use of solvents 
in the varnish and lacquer industries, it is the worst 
enemy we have and we must constantly strive for its 
elimination in our solvents and prevention of its 
absorption until the film is formed which must be 
water resistant. 


Importance of Ethyl Alcohol 


Ethyl alcohol, C.H,OH, commonly known as grain 
alcohol, is next to water as the most universal and 
valuable of our solvents, as well as the raw material 
for other valuable solvents. We of the United States 
were deprived of the general use of this solvent for 
many years and our chemical development was be- 
hind that of Europe partly on this account. On 
June 7th, 1906, Congress finally passed the Denatured 
Alcohol Act, since which time we have been able to get 
tax-free ethyl alcohol for most solvent and industrial 
purposes. Owing to the lack of harmony in the en- 
forcement of our regulatory laws we are still some- 
what hampered in the proper use of this most valuable 
raw material. 
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Wood alcohol, CH,OH, (methyl alcohol) now called 
methanol is perhaps next in line as the most universal 
and valuable solvent. Unlike ethyl alcohol it is a 
violent poison when taken into the human organism 
and for this reason it was extensively used as a 
solvent for shellac, celluloid, ete., before the free use 
of denatured alcohol was possible. It is still a better 
solvent for many purposes than ethyl alcohol and 
should the new synthetic methods which have been 
developed for its production bring the price to the 
consumer below that of dematured aleohol it is a 
certainty that its use will be enormously increased. 

The synthetic process for the production of methanol, 
at least on a commercial scale, is a post war develop- 
ment and we must give a large measure of the credit 
for the practical commercialization of this as well as 
other synthetic methods of making solvents, to the 
German chemists. 


Amyl Alcohol and Amyl Acetate 


Amy] alcohol or fusel oil is one of the oldest of the 
solvents as well as the base for amyl acetate, the com- 
bination of the two being the anchor of our limited 
lacquer and collodion industry for many years. The 
source of amyl alcohol is a by-product in the fermen- 
tation of ethyl aleohol. Even with our large alcohol 
and whiskey industries in pre-prohibition days we 
never made enough in this country to fill the demand 
and large quantities were imported from Holland and 
Russia, the latter being a by-product of the fermenta- 
tion of vodka. In view of the above facts amyl prod- 
ucts were so high in price that they forced narrow 
limitations on lacquers made with them. Amyl 
alcohol is now made synthetically from petroleum 
but the process and product are so irregular and un- 
certain both as to cost and quality, as to preclude its 
extended use. 

Acetone, (CH3).0, (dimethyl ketone) is possibly the 
next in line as an important solvent. It is absolutely 
essential in the manufacture of certain kinds of smoke- 
less powder and this fact caused intensive research 
during the early days of the World War, the result 
being that a fermentation process was developed from 
cornstarch which produced a wonderful yield of pure 
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quality acetone at a very much lower cost than could 
be obtained by the old method, namely, the destruc- 
tive distillation of acetate of lime. It is very evident 
that the use of acetone is in its infaney and that many 
of our manufacturers of artificial silk and allied 
products will use it in increasing quantities as we have 
more ample sources of supply. It might be men- 
tioned that in the pre-war days the by-products were 
known commercially as acetone oils and chemically as 
methyl ketones, and were largely used in the produc- 
tion of lacquers for leather and artificial leather manu- 
facturing in spite of their very offensive and persistent 
odor. 

Methyl acetone which is a by-product of the re- 
fining of wood aleohol made by the wood distillation 
process, has been for years an ex- 


for the formation of a so greatly enlarged lacquer 
production as to found a new industry. The practical 
development of many years of dreams on the part 
of the lacquer chemist has to-day been realized and 
we have an enormous industry which is still in its 
infancy and which has only been possible through the 
development of a source of supply of large quantities 
of butyl alcohol at a reasonable price. The only thing 
that will prevent the lacquer industry from doubling 
or tripling its present size will be its inability to get 
increasing quantities of butyl aleohol and ethyl 
alcohol and ethyl acetate at reasonable prices. 

Butyl acetate, as indicated in our paragraph on 
butyl alcohol, is made from butyl aleohol and acetic 
acid and is used in even larger quantities than the 

butyl alcohol per se. The large 





ceedingly important solvent. It is 
still valuable in limited quantities 
but the users depending on it might 
as well make up their minds to find 
a substitute as the enormous de- 
the production of 
synthetic methanol is going to drive 


velopment of 


the wood burner almost, if not en- 
tirely, out of business. 

Kthyl acetate is the solvent par 
excellence, developed since the 
possibility of tax-free ethyl alcohol 
and the increased 
production — of 


and cheaper 


acetic acid. The 





‘‘Manufacturers and 
distributors of solvents 
must count on getting 
their business as @ re- 
sult of research, quality 
and service, witha thin 
margin of profit.’ 


demand for butyl acetate in the 
United States stimulated our 
German friends to the successful 
development of a synthetic process 
for making butyl aleohol and butyl 
acetate. For the past two years 
we have imported from Germany 
nearly as much butyl acetate as 
has been made in this country. 
This fact was a sad story for the 
domestie producer as it kept prices 
down to a point that greatly in- 
creased the happiness of the do- 
mestic consumer. For a short time 








commercial and economic develop- 

ment of ethyl acetate was very rapid from 1914 on, 
and this is now the principal solvent used in the 
production of lacquers on a large scale for the leather 
and artificial leather industry as well as other lacquer 
manufactures. The use of this product would be con- 
siderably increased could the price be somewhat 
modified. 

Methyl acetate which is made from methyl] alcohol 
and acetic acid, is a very valuable solvent for some 
lacquers and was extensively used in connection with 
the aeroplane industry during the World War. 
However, this solvent is so unstable that it probably 
will never be as popular as some of the others. 


War Brings Fermentation Acetone 


Nothing short of a miracle happened when the fer- 
mentation process for the manufacture of acetone 
was developed under war pressure, for this same fer- 
mentation gave a yield of butyl alcohol which was at 
first a puzzle and a handicap in the process. It then 
developed that butyl alcohol was all but a twin sister 
to amyl alcohol and that it had for a practical lacquer 
purpose, every desirable quality of amyl alcohol and 
that the acetate made from it had the same desirable 
qualities as amyl acetate. In addition to these facts 
it was found that it could be produced so as to cost 
the consumer about half the price usually asked for 
amyl alcohol and amyl acetate. There was the basis 
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the Germans exported butyl 
aleohol to the United States but our flexible tariff 
was brought into force so that this was made pro- 
hibitive. The Germans, however, soon shifted to 
increased quantities of butyl acetate so that the ahove 
facts have remained constant for many months. The 
new tariff which is about to be passed by our 
Congress will, in all probability, make the importation 
of German butyl acetate prohibitive as we believe it 
should, so that the production of butyl alcohol in 
this country will be encouraged and increased, thus 
using up large quantities of our surplus corn crop. 


Cellosolve an Important New Solvent 


Among the new solvents developed by the clever 
efforts of our synthetic chemists, none is more note- 
worthy than that which is known in the trade as 
“Cellosolve,”” or chemically as monoethylether of 
ethylene glycol. This product has many advantages 
in that it has a good odor and is a good solvent for 
pyroxylins. It also has considerable advantage in 
that solutions made from it will take large quantities 
of non-toxic petroleum diluents. It, however, has a 
ready tendency to absorb moisture and blush, which 
handicaps its extended use unless the cost can be 
brought down markedly so as to enable it to be used 
in a different way than that which is now possible. 

A number of other synthetic solvents of minor 
importance have been developed and, while some of 
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them have much merit, until they can be made more 
stable and have a lower cost their use will not be very 
extensive. 

Ethyl] lactate which has for a long time been known 
as a very valuable high boiling solvent has compara- 
tively recently been made more practicable by the 
development of a synthetic process for making it, 
bringing the cost down to about half what it was 
under the old method. The use of this product will 
increase very largely with decreased cost. 

In the field of diluents and extenders for lacquer 
we have seen wonderful improvement. Our coal tar 
extenders which were the only ones known in pre- 
war days have been very largely improved so that 
benzol, toluol and xylol are obtainable in large quan- 
tities entirely free from unsaturated compounds 
which interfere with the quality of lacquers. Our 
health authorities have discovered that benzol has 
injurious affects on workers and that many of our 
industrial or occupational diseases have been caused 
thereby. This has developed such a large demand 
for toluol that it has brought a scarcity and unrea- 
sonably high price for this product. 

The above facts have brought on the market 
petroleum extenders with the same evaporation ranges 
as benzol and toluol, which are being very success- 
fully used. The credit for developing these products 
rests with a western refiner. However, the larger oil 
companies have recently also entered the field. 


Future of Solvents 


As for the future, every man connected with the 
solvent and lacquer industries, is foreed to be alert 
and keep his ear constantly to the ground for new 
developments and new solvents from the laboratories 
of our synthetic and research chemists. These chem- 
ists are persistently working to develop new and better 
solvents at lower costs and there is no question that 
the solvent industry will see many advances which 
will increase production and reduce costs so that the 
field for the use of solvents will be greatly enlarged. 

The competitive situation is acute and the manu- 
facturers and the distributors of solvents must count 
for an indefinite time to come, on getting their busi- 
ness as a result of research, quality and service, with 
a thin margin of profit. 





British imports of molasses during the calendar year 1928 for 
distillers’ use in the manufacture of spirits, and for food for stock, 
show a remarkable increase over the previous year. Total 
imports were 3,849,864 hundredweight, as compared with 2,578, 
580 hundredweight—or a gain of a little less than 50 per cent. 
Taken together with the production of 1,144,525 hundredweight 
in the United Kingdom sugar beet factories for the season 1927-28, 
as compared with 753,254 hundredweight in the previous season, 
the increase becomes still more striking. It is believed that the 
greater part of this increase is due to the greater use of molasses 


in the manufacture of industrial alcohol, reports the Department 
of Commerce. 


Aluminum sulfate exported to Japan from the United States 
during the first quarter of 1929 amounted to 10,709,700 pounds 


as compared with 9,754,200 pounds during the same period of 
1928. 
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The Modern Practice in the Use of Fertilizers, by Firman 
E. Bear, 348 pages, J. Wiley & Son, New York $4.00. 
Brings together in one volume the points of view concerning 
fertilizer practice that have been developed by the many workers 
in this field. 


Agricultural Botany, by John Percivall, 8389 pages, Mac- 
Millan Publishing Company, New York $5.50. 
A text-book of botany suited to the wants of the student of 
agriculture, giving sound working knowledge of the science as 
applied to farm crops. 


Synthetic Economics by Henry Ludwell Moore, 186 pages, 

MacMillan Co., New York, $3.00 net. 

A concrete, positive description of moving equilibria, oscilla- 
tions, and secular change, by a method which presents all of the 
interrelated economic quantities in a synthesis of simultaneous, 
real equations. 


The Principles of Thermodynamics by George Birtwistle, 

168 pages, MaeMillan Co., New York, $2.60 net. 

In which the foundation principles of the subject are set out 
and illustrated by application to various branches of science, 
where no more than a general knowledge of the science is neces- 
sary for their appreciation. 


Raw Silk Throwing by Warren P. Seem, 198 pages, McGraw 
Hill Book Co., New York, $5.00 net. 
A discussion of the measuring, classifying and disposition of 
raw silk, of manufacturing efficiency in raw silk throwing and 
of the wage system and rates of production in this field. 


The Tariff on Iron and Steel, by Abraham Berglund & 
Philip G. Wright, 240 pages, The Brookings Institution, 
Washington, D. C. $3.00 net. 

One of a series of studies dealing with specific commodities in 
relation to our tariff policy. 


The Story of Water Supply, by Hope Holway, 134 pages, 
Harper & Bros., New York, $1.25 net. 
An interesting and dramatic story for children of the history 
of water supply and its effect upon civilization. 


Practical Salesmanship, by B. J. Williams, 263 pages, The 
Dartnell Corporation, Chicago and New York, $3.75 net. 
The one-time “greatest soap salesman’’ outlines his unique 

methods for training salesmen. 


Organic Chemistry for Students of Pharmacy and Medi- 
cine, by Clark, A. H., D. Van Nostrand Company, 446 pages, 
To meet the needs of such students for more extended knowl- 

edge of those substances widely used in medicine. 


Chemistry of Plant Products, by P. Haas and T. G. Hill, 
published by Longmans-Green & Company, 220 pages. 
A general introduction to the problems of plant metab lism. 


Principles of Chemistry, by Joseph H. Roe, 427 pages, C. V. 
Mosby Co., St. Louis, Mo., $2.50 net. 
A textbook for a course in chemistry for nurses. 


St. Lawrence Navigation and Power Project, by Harold G. 
Moulton and others, 672 pages, Brookings Institute, Wash- 
ington, D. C., $4.00 net. 

A consideration of the St. Lawrence waterway in both power 
and transportation aspects, with reference to both the United 

States and to Canada. 
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The World-Wide Influence 


O 


Industrial Research 


By Edward R. Weidlein* 
Director, Mellon Institute of Industrial Research 


HE chemical indus- 
try has for its task 
the preparation, 

from the resources of na- 
ture, of a great number of 
materials suitable for the 
protection, needs and com- 
forts of man. In 1899, the 
United States imported 
only 42 per cent of crude 
chemical raw materials, 
and the remainder in fin- 
ished products, as against 
73 per cent of crude materials in 1927. These data 
show the development of the American chemical in- 
dustry. With the necessity for more crude materials 
for processing and manufacturing, the sources of 
supply have been changed from Europe to the Far 
East and South America. 





American consumers are 
purchasing in greater amounts directly from primary 
sources and are also gradually reducing their pur- 
chases of the finished commodities formerly obtained 
from Europe. This change has gradually taken place 
through the application of science to industry; but 
the arm of science is extending much further, and 
at a faster pace, in finding new raw materials. In- 
stances are seen in the development of the well-known 
rayon industry and in the fixation of nitrogen from 
the air. Americans now have $50,000,000 invested 
in the domestic synthetic nitrogen industry. 

The present condition may be illustrated by de- 
scribing the shifting of the source of supply of a 
specific raw material of value. For example, natural 
camphor from Japan has been largely replaced by the 
synthetic product of Germany. At present the United 
States is purchasing more synthetic camphor from 
Germany than natural camphor from Japan. The 
next step forward, in the case of an important com- 
modity of this kind, will be to manufacture it in this 
country. Every industrial nation has an intense 
desire for chemical independence—a lofty technical 
position that can only be attained through the proper 
application of science. 








*Abstracted from an address presented at Institute of Politics. 
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Raw materials that are not available are being de- 
veloped from other sources, or at least substitutes are 
being evolved which can be used in case of emer- 
gency. The great difficulty which is encountered in 
the study of the use of substitutes for the strategic 
raw materials is the fact that the materials for which 
substitution is to be made are, in most cases, the 
cheapest ones which will accomplish the desired 
results; and therefore it cannot be expected that 
commercial concerns will go very far in the develop- 
ment of a substitution which would increase their 
costs, if put into use under normal conditions. If, 
however, co-operation is obtained from those indus- 
tries which should be interested in the subject, meth- 
ods will develop with time which will minimize the 
danger which would otherwise result from any stop- 
page of the continued flow of imported materials. 
The successsful development of a subtitute or a new 
synthesized product immediately stimulates renewed 
energy on the part of the country affected to meet 
the situation. 


Chemical Industry Self-Contained 


The chemical industry is said to be its own best 
customer. The explanation for this statement is 
found in the extent to which the chemical industry is 
self-contained. The finished product of one branch 
of the industry frequently becomes the raw material 
for another. Thus the tar distiller produces a dis- 
tillate that is refined by a chemical manufacturer and 
sold as a coal-tar intermediate to other manufacturers 
for the production of dyes, explosives, rubber accelera- 
tors, plastics or photographic chemicals. The fer- 
tilizer manufacturer makes sulfuric acid, then sells it 
to the by-product coke plant for use in preparing 
ammonium sulfate, which is returned to the fertilizer 
plant for utilization as an ingredient in mixed ferti- 
lizers. 

The peak of our exports of methanol (‘‘wood al- 
cohol’’) was reached in 1922. But since 1924 Ameri- 
can manufacturers have felt the competition of 
German synthetic methanol, and exports for 1927 
were less than half the 1899 shipments. Scientifig 
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methods are now being put to use in this country to 
produce methanol and the foreign challenge is being 
successfully met, for the exports for 1928 showed a 
marked increase. The past decade has witnessed the 
rapid rise of a new branch of the organic chemical in- 
dustry in the United States based on the conversion 
of ethylene into organic products of commercial im- 
portance. One of these products, ethylene glycol, 
has found its place in the manufacture of dynamite 
to such an extent that it greatly reduced the impor- 
tation of glycerin during 1928. Ethane was used to 
re-fuel the Graf-Zeppelin in its recent trip to this 
country, and we supplied its fuel requirements by 
shipping propane to Japan and California for the 
round-the-world cruise. In Japan a hydrogen-pro- 
pane mixture (one-third H) and in California a natural 
gas-propane mixture (50-50) were taken on by the 
ship. The activities of many scientists are being 
concentrated on the problems of aerial transportation. 
Modern industrial conditions and the international 
relationships arising out of them have tended to the 
concentration of the mineral and metal industries in 
certain specially favored regions which give them a 
dominant position, enabling them to hold the balance 
of power in peace and war—a position that they are 
likely to keep for several generations to come. Large- 
scale manufacture has largely replaced the metal- 
lurgy of small units, so that metallurgical leadership 
has come to those countries where the requisite min- 
eral resources occur in sufficient quantity and in the 
form which modern metallurgical practise favors. 
It is possible, however, that metallurgical advances of 
the future may bring into use the poorer, unutilized 
ores of to-day. And long ere the coal measures are 
exhausted new sources of energy may be found. 





Nation’s Welfare Dependent on Research 


The application of industrial research largely de- 
termines the present and probable future condition 
of manufacturing in a country. The volume of sci- 
entific investigation that a nation carries on is there- 
fore a rough index of its enterprise in international 
commerce. It must be borne in mind, however, that 
the industrial research of each country can be applied 
advantageously only to branches of manufacture 
that are economically appropriate to that country, 
and hence the research workers are very often re- 
stricted, in their investigations, to the raw materials, 
minerals and vegetal products, that are available 
commercially in their nation. The quality of the 
research that is performed is also a factor of inter- 
national influence. It is largely dependent upon the 
ability of the scientists who can be secured and upon 
the facilities for research that are accorded to them. 

It has happened in a number of instances that re- 
search specialists have been brought from other na- 
tions to conduct research for governmental depart- 
ments of countries that are endeavoring to become 
independent of other countries that export to them 
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various industrial products which are essential and 
whose manufacture, it is thought, can be developed 
through research. More frequently, however, tech- 
nical specialists have been “imported” to effect 
economies in mining and manufacturing operations. 
The value of the accomplishments of these “imports” 
cannot be estimated, but in most cases the work con- 
cluded has been valuable internationally; for the 
good that comes from research in one country 
eventually and invariably reacts to the benefit of 
other countries that can take advantage of the results. 


Science and International Trade 


Great Britain is gradually constructing a strong 
petroleum refining industry of her own, and in doing 
so is drawing upon the experience and research results 
of the petroleum industries of other lands. The 
literature provided her planning basis; having attained 
the production stage, she is now adding to the pub- 
lished knowledge of petroleum by reporting the results 
of the studies of her own scientists and engineers. 
The experience, largely based upon research, of the 
Scottish shale-oil industry had served as the starting 
point of the developmental work of other countries 
having oil-shale deposits. The by-product-coke oven 
in general use to-day was devised in Germany and 
developed to industrial success in the United States. 
The procedures of making coal-tar dyes largely origi- 
nated in Germany, but have been applied with 
success aud in many instances improved upon in other 
countries, particularly in the United States since 1916. 

In 1870, France made the world’s aluminum. The 
process of extraction invented by C. M. Hall created 
the great aluminum industry of the United States 
and Canada, and has also benefited the European 
aluminum manufacturers. The development of the 
motor-vehicle industry gave aluminum its first great 
impetus, and now the production of the metal and 
its alloys is being continually increased by aviation 
and the expansion of electrical enterprises. As in all 
other divisions of chemical industry, a new research 
product (an alloy in this case) introduced in one coun- 
try soon becomes available in all other countries that 
need it, and novel applications found in, say, England 
are quickly learned of, through intelligence methods, 
in Switzerland, the United States, and in other 
aluminum-producing countries. 

Three great forces—industrialists seeking markets 
for their goods, capitalists seeking investments, and 
scientists seeking new or improved manufacturing 
processes and products as well as better means of 
communication and transportation—have affected 
the foreign and commercial relations of every im- 
portant country. These forces have actuated the 
busy world of shops and factories; they have brought 
the steamships, railways and airways that have made 
the world one great market place; they have given 
us the convenient means of communication afforded 
by the post, telegraph, telephone, and radio. They 
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have also moved the machinery of colonization, 
Westernization, and industrial development, and 
have thus opened the way for trade. 

All countries are depending more and more upon 
their export trade to keep their own factories in profit- 
able operation. That this business is vital to national 
prosperity is shown by the fact that, in 1928, the 
foreign trade of the United States, in all its forms, 
amounted to more than ten billion dollars. The 
motor industry is especially active in foreign markets. 
Of the 32,028,000 automobiles in use throughout the 
world, 28,551,000 are of American manufacture. Of 
the 6,336,000 cars in foreign countries, excluding 
Canada, about 2,881,000 came from the United States. 
The automobile of to-day is a product of mechanical, 
metallurgical and chemical research; and the auto- 
mobile industry is the chief support of another big 
manufacture that is based largely upon the results of 
scientific research, namely, the tire industry. The 
latter is, in turn, the principal user of zine oxide and 
carbon black, two products of chemical industry 
whose manufacture and use have been made effi- 
cient through scientific investigation. 

The great value of science is that it does not know 
any boundaries. It is constantly bringing the world 
closer together, which has the tendency to standardize 
customs. Foreign trade is no longer used as a dump- 
ing ground for surplus manufactured products, but, 
on the contrary, is a highly competitive field, where 

Industrial 
commodities 


products are bought and sold on merit. 
countries that manufacture chemical 
more economically than their competitors take promi- 
nent positions in both the export and import trade. 
There is no lack of available scientifie skill, and, with 
the discovery and development of the consumer, 
which is becoming international in character, com- 
petitive forces are bound to increase. 


International Industrial Co-operation 


Those who create the effective demand also create 
the 
ciating his importance will have more to do with 
all the political de- 


future. Cultivating the consumer and appre- 
international relationships than 


vices that can be established. This developmental 


work will necessitate the introduction of more and 
more scientific methods in the study of the problems 
of distribution. The personality factor has been re- 
vealed as a particularly important element in creating 
The the better will 


become the understanding between nations, because 


markets. closer the contacts, 
in this way will be extended the same industrial co- 
operative measures among business executives as 
Inter- 
essential the 


now exist among the scientific professions. 
national trade make 
union of interests and co-operation. This combination 
is already apparent in the formation of international 
cartels in Europe as well as in the development of 
finance corporations between certain European coun- 


and commerce 
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These coalitions embrace 


tries and the United States. 
those manufactures which are vital to the self-protec- 
tion of a nation, such as the dyestuff, fertilizer, solvent, 
fuel and metallurgical industries. 


Transportation Costs and Chemical Trade 


It is often more profitable to import certain fine 
chemical products, such as synthetic organic chemicals 
than to attempt to make them in many countries. 
Usually, however, acids, alkalies, some fertilizers, 
and other heavy chemicals are made whenever pos- 
sible, and in. most countries their manufacture in- 
creases progressively, because transportation costs 
prevent importations. Tariff on chemicals adds to 
the development of their production and sometimes 
to the volume of research that is carried on. Foreign 
patentees of processes and products usually establish 
works in other important countries, either by their 
own capital or by granting licenses to others. But 
when the transportation cost is a minor consideration, 
the tariff has less effect in inducing the manufacture 
of a foreign article in another country. 


General Summary 


The international aspects of industrial research 
may be thus summarized concisely :— 

(1) It tends to promote much the same world-wide 
good-will and co-operativeness as are imparted by 
science and pure science research, on which it de- 
pends for progress. It encourages the exchange of 
experience among all workers, being restricted, in 
certain cases, only by reasons of national exigency 
and by industrial requirements. Usually, however, the 
industrial research men of one nation are no more 
limited in their concurrence with the workers in an- 
other country than they are with their professional 
fellows in their own land. 

(2) It recognizes the scientific obligation of re- 
porting all research results in the literature just as 
soon as possible; and thus discoveries soon become 
available internationally, to the interest or benefit 
of all. 

(3) It regards the principles of technogeography 
as guiding lights in creating or building-up the in- 
dustries. of every country. That is, in advancing 
technology it bears in mind the influence of man’s 
geographical surroundings upon his work, inventions 
and discoveries. It therefore discourages international 
selfism, both economic and industrial. 

(4) Industrial scientific 
investigation conducted with due regard to eco- 
nomic considerations. It therefore copes scientifically 
with all problems arising from foreign competition 
and gives proper attention to natural resources, labor 
conditions, transportation, ete. It realizes that there 
is room in the world for competitors in industry, and 
that, as industrial rivals prosper, opportunities for 
research are extended. 


research is essentially 
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ncreasing Chemical Output 


through 


The Growth of 


ndividual Plants 


By Willard L. Thorp 


National Bureau of Economic Research, Ine. 


HE most remarkable fact in the history of 
industry for the last fifty years has been the 
increase in output. Population has increased 

slowly; discoveries of natural resources have been 
few; there have been no pronounced legal or political 
changes. But industry has turned out more and more 
of the staple commodities, and has continually added 
new items to the national catalog. 

There have been many factors which have con- 
tributed to this advance. Scientifie and technical 
discoveries have been important. Improvements 
in management technique and labor training have 
appeared. But there have also been changes in the 
factory itself. This factor seemed sufficiently im- 
portant to warrant special investigation in connection 
with the report on Recent Economic Changes prepared 
by the National Bureau of Economie Research, Ine., 
for a special committee of the President’s Conference 
on Unemployment. 


Plants Not Growing Larger 

The investigation turned up a number of surprising 
facts. Manufacturing establishments are not growing 
larger in terms of number of wage earners. The 
highest point was reached in 1923, when the average 
for all factories was nearly 45 workers. Since then it 
has slightly declined. Comparing 1925 with 1914, it 
appears that 155 industries show some increase in the 
number of wage earners per establishment, 157 
industries some decrease, and 9 remain unchanged. 
By and large the increase in output has not come 
during the last few years from increasing the number 
of workers. 

But when one examines the records of machinery 
and other mechanical equipment, as depicted by the 
Census figures for horsepower, the story changes. 
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Increases in machinery have been extraordinary 
during the last few years. Each census has recorded 
considerable gains, and the period from 1914 to 1927 
saw the average horsepower per establishment 
increase by 63 per cent. Certainly here is a factor of 
extreme importance in understanding the continual 
expansion in production by modera tadustry. 

But perhaps the most significant result of this 
investigation is emphasis on the fact that these trends 
are by no means uniform throughout industry. Some 
industries are advancing and some are declining. 
Some are increasing the number of plants operating, 
others are reducing their operations. And even 
within one industry, the various producers seldom 
fare alike. An examination of nine industries showed 
that, in eight of them, the large plants had gained 
business at a faster rate from 1923 to 1925 than had 
the middle-sized coneerns. The larger concerns sold 
a larger pereentage of the industry’s product in the 
latter year. 


Chemical Industry’s Growth Above Average 


But this last conclusioa, that various industries are 
advancing at different rates, raises the question as to 
the part that the various chemical industries have 
played in recent years. Has it been general ? Thirty- 
seven industries are regarded by the Census Bureau 
as chemical industries. If the figures for these 
industries are added together and then compared 
with those for industry as a whole, we find that, 
whereas the value of products for all manufactures 
increased 163.1 per cent from 1914 to 1927, the 
products of these chemical industries increased 200.3 
per cent. Usiag the number of wage earners as our 
criterion, all manufacturing industries iacreased by 
21.3 per cent while the chemical industries gained 
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40.6 per cent. As a group, the chemicals have 
certainly been growing more rapidly than other 
industries. 

But the process of adding together these thirty- 
seven different industries to form a group called 
“chemicals” is somewhat misleading. What should 
be included in such a list? The Census includes 
petroleum refining, and that accounts for one-third 
of all the “chemical industry.”’ If it is omitted, then 
the picture of the “chemical industries” looks very 
different. In order to understand what has actually 
happened, it would be best to examine each industry 
separately, but that would be exhausting. Con- 
sequently, they have been grouped in seven groups. 
The importance and growth of each group is shown 
in the following table: 

Value of Products 


Total, 1927 


millions of Rate of increase (per cent) 


dollars 1914-27 1919-27 1925-27 

Raw chemicals... . : 813.0 180.5 19.5 6.7 
Medicines, pe rfumes, ete.. 559.0 225.3 45.0 16.2 
Explosives...........++.+++- 124.0 66.4 -33 .0 5.6 
Paints and like aenennet 661.5 227 .3 37 .6 8.9 
Fertilizers 03 190.4 24.4 -32.3 -8.0 
Oil and grease products 891.8 88.4 -31.3 -5.2 
Allied industries... ence 3,163.5 312.0 33.0 -4.8 

Total a 6,403 .2 200. 3 12.6 -0.5 

All manuf: actures . .. 62,718.4 163.1 1.0 0.1 


Nothing could more clearly indicate the lack of 
unity in these ‘‘chemical’’ industries. The allied 
industries, most important of which are petroleum 
refining, manufactured gas, and coke, tend to dominate 
the picture. In general, there appear to be two 
distinct groups. Raw chemicals, medicines, and 
paints have moved steadily forward, all increasing 
at each point more than industry as a whole. Their 
progress has been particularly marked since the war. 
But explosives, fertilizers, and the products of animal 
and vegetable oils and greases have by no means 
fared so well. 


Value of Total Output Increased 


The fact that these figures are based on the value of 
products means that they may be affected either by 
price changes or by variation in volume. In general, 
prices in 1919 were 110 per cent higher than in 1914, 
and 162 per cent higher in 1925. Between 1925 and 
1927, there was a drop in prices of about eight per cent. 
An industry which succeeded in increasing the value 
of its total output in the face of this decline might 
well deem itself fortunate. The group manufacturing 
medicines, perfumes, etc., with its gain from 1925 to 
1927 of over 16 per cent ranks near the top for all 
manufacturing industries in recent rate of growth. 

One additional type of information can be drawn 
from the census material, relating to the change in the 
size of factories during the period. The size can be 
measured in terms of wage earners, horsepower, or 
value of products. All three are presented in the 
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following table: 


Wage earners Horsepower Value of Products 


per establishment 











i“, 1927 1914 1927 1914 1927 

Raw chemicals........... 87.5 553.7 957.3 514.0 796.3 
Medicines, perfumes, etc. . . 3: 3 15.2 16.8 27.3 86.3 234.4 
HIMDOWLVIOR o.0 5. 5\4)6 15/0 a: neuen 113.0 96.0 342.2 363.6 441.0 794.7 
Paints and like compounds. 18.9 20.7 82.9 124.1 160.7 365.1 
ee, ae 31.0 30.0 155.2 251.6 208.5 306 .6 
Oil and grease oer. 26.8 32.6 188.7 303.3 257.8 605.4 
Allied industries. . --+. 66.8 100.9 287.0 1,087.9 436.5 2,160.6 
pi re Preece 33.8 44.2 177.3 394.6 256.6 716.3 

All manufactures..... 39.0 43.5 126.2 203.4 135.1 326.0 


It is perhaps surprising to learn that, whereas the 
chemical industries as a total have payrolls almost 
exactly equal in size per plant to those of all manu- 
facturing industries, their equipment in terms of 
horsepower per plant is considerably larger, and 
the value of the products per plant is more than double 
that of the average manufacturing establishment. 
Furthermore, both horse power and value of products 
are increasing at a much more rapid rate than is 
industry in general. 


But once more a discussion of the total may be 
misleading. The tremendous expansion of the so- 
called allied industries are very important factors in 
the totals. If the industry groups are examined 
separately, it appears that the group manufacturing 
medicines, perfumes, cosmetics and the like, is an 
exceedingly small scale industry. Although the 
establishments in this industry have grown somewhat 
during the period from 1914 to 1927, the growth was 
in the early part of the period. While the value of 
products per establishment increased considerably 
from 1925 to 1927, there is no corresponding increase 
in either wage earners or horsepower. The same 
cannot be said of the paint and similar products 
group, where there is more evidence of the introduc- 
tion of machinery in the last few years. Furthermore, 
it should be noted that, although both the number of 
wage earners and the amount of horsepower per 
products exceeds that of the average establishment. 


Vigorous Growth of Chemical Industry 


In summary, the chemical industry is no exception 
to the general trends now evident in industrial 
development. But it records more vigorous develop- 
ment than is seen throughout industry as a whole. 
While the number of wage earners for manufacturing 
as a whole reached its peak in 1923, the number 
engaged in the chemical industries continues to 
advance, though slightly. In terms of horsepower, 
the development throughout industry has_ been 
extraordinary, but it has been even more rapid in the 
chemical industries. But, just as in the picture of all 
manufactures, there are variations among the various 
parts. The chemical industries have not all shared 
equally. But no check is yet in evidence on the 
teady advance of those divisions known as raw 
chemicals, medicines and the like, and paints and 
similar products. They are becoming yearly more 
and more important parts of the total of our national 
manufacturing industry. 
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Determining the 
of Solvents 





Flashpoint 
and Plasticizers 


By Ernest von Muehlendahl, Dipl.-Eng. 


Constance. 


EFERENCES to the flashpoint of many sub- 
R stances, particularly of rare ones, are difficult 

to find in literature and are frequently con- 
tradictory. Since the German Railway System has 
decided to determine flashpoint with a Penski—Abel 
apparatus, it has seemed advisable, to make some 
communication on the deter- 


applicable to hydrocarbons, other substances showing 
more or less considerable deviations. E. Mack, 
C. Boord and N. Barham state that the vapor 
pressure of the liquid at the flashpoint is so high, that 
the amount of oxygen present in the vapor-air mixture 
is exactly twice what is necessary for a complete 
combustion. This rule, too, is 





mination of the flashpoints and [fF — ann 
to collect and separate the || 
known values carefully. Special 
attention has been given to the 
solvents and plasticizers im- | 
portant in lacquer manufacture. |, 
Lubricating and burning oils || 
are not considered in this || 
paper; the methods and ap- | 


As a very useful compila- 
tion of data on the flash- 
point of materials entering | 
into lacquer manufacture, | 

thie work Ras been trane- | to the following equation: 


only applicable to hydro- 
carbons. W. Ormandy and 
EK. Craven have made experi- 
ments under the influence of 
pressure and found thereby 
that the flashpoint rises with 
increasing pressure according 


| FP = A lgp+B 


paratus for the determination lated for the readers of | FP stands for flashpoint in 
of flashpoints of these sub- CHEMICAL MARKETS by The | C°, p for pressure, A and B for 
stances having already been : |} constants, A being about the 
investigated rather thoroughly Solvents Institute, Inc., | same for all substances, the 
and frequently classed. from ‘‘ Farben - Zeitung’’ || value of B varying for each 

Flashpoint means the tem- | substance. All these methods 





perature at which the air, 








1928-29, Vol. 34, pp. 1427-1429. 


present above the substance to L : —————— 


| were found empirical and do 
not warrant a theoretical ex- 








be examined, contains suffi- 
cient amounts of the vapors of the substance to cause a 
continuation of the combustion introduced into the 
air vapor mixture, without further heat supply. One 
distinguishes between a lower flashpoint, with an 
excess of air, and an upper flashpoint, with an excess 
of the vapors of the combustible substance. In the 
following only the lower flashpoint will be considered. 
It is not possible, to date, to give a theoretical 
explanation of the flashpoint or to bring it into any 
relation with some other physical or chemical con- 
stants of the substance in question. The definition 
indicates that the flashpoint is a function of the vapor 
pressure. However, the heat of combustion, the 
specific heat and specific volume also play a role 
therein, so that it is not yet possible to construct a 
plain equation. W. Ormandy and E. Craven have 
found the empirical formula that the quotient of 
flashpoint and boiling point—expressed in absolute 
temperature—is 0.736. Benzol, for instance, has the 
flashpoint —11°C =261° abs. (273-11) and a boiling 
point of 80°C =353° abs. (273+80); the quotient 
261:353 is 0.736. This formula, however, is only 
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planation. For example, it is 
not conceivable why there should be twice the amount 
of oxygen present in the combustion than necessary, 
and why, with a larger excess, the combustion is not 
continued. 

To determine the flashpoint, the substance to be 
examined is heated evenly, and a flame brought to its 
surface from time to time. The temperature at which 
the flame is propagated in the air above the moisture, 
is designated as flashpoint. D. Holde and E. Foer- 
ster give descriptions of apparatus in use at the 
present time. The most simple are open crucibles 
with thermometers placed therein, which are heated 
by some kind of a heat bath. A gas flame is passed 
above this from time to time. Closed crucibles are 
the approved accessories; there are exact directions 
for their dimensions and handling. The values 
obtained by means of various apparati often show a 
discrepancy of more than 100° C. The reason there- 
fore lies probably chiefly in that the conditions at 
which the experiments are made are not alike. Above 
all, it is difficult to obtain the space above the liquid 
really containing as much vapor as corresponds to 
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(in °C.) in the air under atmospheric pressure; 


CoHia 


CrHis 
CsHis 
CoHe 


CoHie 
C7Hs 


C7Hi.4 
CsHio 
CsHio 
CsHi6 
CoHi2 
CoHie 
CioHis 
CioHs 
CrioHi2 
CioHis 
CisHie 


CH,O 
C2oH.6O0 
C3HsO 


C3Hs0 
C4Hi90 


C4Hi90 
Cs5Hi20 


C5H120 
C3H6O0 
C3HsO2 
C,H 1002 
C;HsO 
CsH 100 


CoHeO 
C;HsO 


C;HsO 

C;HsO 

CeH120 
C7Hi4O 
CeaHs02 
CeHeQ2 
CeH6V0e2 
C,oHsO 


C3H 602 
C3HeQ2 
CaHsQ2 
CyHsQ02 
CyHsO2 
C.H:0; 
CsH1002 
Cs5H1002 
C5H 1002 
C5H 002 
C5H 1002 
C6H 1202 
CoeH1202 
C,H«O2 





FLASHPOINT TABLE 


In the first column of the table the empirical formula is given, in the second the name or the names of the substances examined, in the third the flashpoint 


I. PURE SUBSTANCES 


1. Hydrocarbons Cs5H 1003 
Lf)  m eS ce SS ea pre Ay ee eta 31 6 CeH1203 
—18 7 CsgHi402 
RA RUANO. cect a eee eee eee —l1 6 
SAN <5 Bei ees Oe +17 7 CoHi602 
BRONANS ce a ene ne Dee ok —12 6 CpH1002 
—9 7 Cs5H1003 
Cyclohexane Hexahydrobenzol....... —17 6 ©C7Hi403 
UL Lt) eee ae Pcie see eM dra hae Nee nantes +10 6 Cs5H1003 
+6 7 CisH3004 
+4 8 Cy2Hi603 
Methyleyclohexane, Hexahydrotoluol. —4 6 Cy4Hi202 
ithyl TC a eee ear ihe, cance +16 7 Ci0H 1004 
Xylol We Re +29 6 Ci2H 1404 
Hexahydroxylol +11 6 CieH2204 
n-Propyl-benzol. — +30 7 CyieHe204 
i-Propylbenzol, Cumol. ... +52 7 Cy4H1806 
Sec-Butylbenzol........... +52 12 CyeHe2206 
Naphthalene +86 6 Cp 9H1203S 
Te trahydronaphthalen ne, Tetralin. +78 5 Ci4Hi4038 
Decahydronaphthalene, Decalin. +58 12 CysHi504P 
Diphenylmethane. . . +130 14 Co,H2104P 
2. Alcohols ; 
Methanol i #6 C260 
46 7 Call100 
Ethyl alcohol +11 6 Ci2ti00 
+9 7 C14H140 
n-Propanol. . . +2! 6 CoH 102 
+22 7 Cree 
i-Propanol +14 7 as 
n-Butanol. . +38 6 Cit 69 
436 7 C3149 
i-Butanol +28 7 ; 
i-Amyl alcohol. +44 6 CaHsO 
s CesHsO 
+40 7 ‘ 
tert-Amy1 alcohol +20 2 Coll 100 
i — +22 2 C5H,20 
Methyl glycol +36 14 
Ethyl glycol +40 14 
Benzy1 alcohol +100 14 Cali ly 
Phenyl ethyl alcohol ¢102 14 Call r92Cl 
sible Cy 792C1 
33 Phenols CoH-Cl 
Phenol, Carbolie acid +79 7 CsH,Br 
o-Cresol +81 3 CoH,Cl 
7 6! 
m-Cresol +86 7 
p-Cresol +86 7 CsH7N 
Cyclohexanol, Hexalin +68 12 
Methyleyelohexanol, Methylhexalin +68 10) GaN 
Pyrocatechin +127 7 acy 
: si 3 Ns C,HoN 
Resorcin . +152 7 CsHuN 
Hydroquinone Tie : CuHuN 
Beta Naphthol +161 3 CioHoN 
4. Esters CioH3N 
Ethyl formate 20 fi C14Hi6O2N 
Methyl acetate 16 z C,7H2ON2 
n-Propyl formate BS ol 
i-Propyl formate 6 7 CeHs,02N 
Ethyl acetate, Acetic ester. 5 7 
Methyl-n-propionate 2 7 CeHsO2ClN 
n-Butyl formate +18 7 C7H7O2N 
n-Propyl acetate +14 7 CoeHsO.Ne 
i-Propyl acetate +4 7 CeH304CINe 
Ethyl-n-propionate. . +12 7 CioH7O2N 
Methyl-n-butyrate +14 7 
n-Butyl acetate... +24 10 CS, 
i-Butyl acetate +18 13 
i-Amyl acetate. -+25 10 
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in the fourth column the literature references mentioned in the article are indicated. 


Methyl glycol acetate............... +44 
Ethyl clycol acetate................ +47 
Cyclohexyl acetate, Hexalin acetate... +64 

+58 
Meth | evclohexyl acetate........... +64 
Loren Ag bec.) (C1. nn nr ene are ee! +102 
Diethviicarbonate . =... civ ose se nes +25 
Ethvl-n-butylearbonate............. +50 
BUGGY? 1SCtRUGs oe hss ed ctevece ens +47 
Adipic acid dicyclohexyl............. +196 


GVA COME TIBUE 5 5s ba A. fee Bake +132 
Benzyl benzoate ashes eon +148 
Dimethylphthalate................. +132 
Diethyvlphthalate.......... +140 
Di-n-butylphthalate....... . +160 
Di-i-butylphthalate.......... _+161 
Dimethylglycolphthalate............ +187 
Diethylglycolphthalate.............. +173 
p-Toluol sulphoacid ethyl ester....... +158 
p-Toluol sulfoacid-o-tolyl ester. ...... +184 


Triphenyl phosphate................ +220 
Tri-o-cresylphosphate............. . +226 
5. Other Oxygen Compounds 
DimMoUny) GUE =... Abba mAs een —4] 
Dicthy] ether, ethyl ether Sathana iste nites eaten 
Diphenyl Oxide. . ....62.4.5005 eo, 
Dibenzyl ether..... ras ... $135 
Acetic acid. ...... Nee: RP 
Benzoie acid . +121 
+131 
Benzaldehyde eo. +62 
Dimethyl ketone, Acetone. ike eS 
—14 
Phenylmethyl ketone, Acetone phenone +105 
Ao-Cyclohexanone............. .. +34 
Cyclohexanone ree ee OO ee 
+44 
Methyleyclohexanone.......... .. +48 
6. Halogen Compounds 
Dichloroethylene................... +17 
Chloroethyl acetate............... . +67 
Ethyl chloroacetate Seen aera ee +54 
Chlorobenzene...... er ey ee +29 
Bromobenzene. . Benya eee .. +65 
o-dichlorobenzene... . caver tds ne! 
p-dichlorobenzene................ +67 
7. Amines 
Aniline ; Te ae eee ee ae +72 
+64 
Dimethyl aniline ee re ee ei 
o-Toluidine. . eg ER ARIE ER +87 
PRS RCEIBIEE SRA hos dake lea niin 2. +97 
Diphenylamine a eileen +153 
alpha Naphthylamine............... +157 
Ethyl acetanilide ..... +108 
Dianisidine . ; at . +206 
Diethyl diphenyl urea +150 
8. Nitro Compounds 
Nitrobenzol ee eee re . +89 
488 
p-Nitrochlorobenzol........... ... $127 
p-Nitrotoluol +106 
m-Dinitrobenzol . +150 
Dinitrochlorobenzol................. +187 
alpha Nitronaphthaline.............. +164 
9. Other Substances 
ROBEOON: CUBED so og saad cares Dadenalele —26 
-40 
—20 
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II. BINARY SYSTEMS 


Toluol os Benzol 
90% 10% +5 3 
80% 20% +2 3 
60% 40% —3 3 
50% 50% —5 3 
30% 70% —8 3 
Methanol oe Water 
90% 10% +13 2 
80% 20% +17 2 
70% 30% +20 2 
60% 40% +23 2 
50% 50% +26 2 
40% 60% +30 2 
30% 70% +36 2 
20% 80% +44 2 
10% 90% +59 2 
Ethyl Alcohol + Water 
95% 5% +14 | 
90% 10% +16 
80% 20% +18 
70% 30% + | By graphic inter- 
60% 40% +22 ' polation of the 
50% 50% +25 | values present. 
40% 60% +28 | 
30% 70% +32 | 
20% 80% +40 | 
10% 90% +54 | 
n-Propanol + Water 
90% 10% +28 2 
80% 200% +30 2 
70% 30% +31 2 
60% 40% +31 2 
50% 50% +32 2 
40% 60% +32 2 
30% 70% +32 2 
20% 80% +34 2 
10% 90% +42 2 


the vapor pressure at the flashpoint. Particularly 
with open apparati the slightest draught is able to 
cause great errors by removing some vapor and sup- 
plying fresh air. Furthermore, attention should be 
given to the fact, that the liquid and the vapor must 
be kept at exactly the same temperature. Also the 
speed of heating and the type of igniting flame play 
a certain part, though the deviations caused thereby 
are not considerable. In order to obtain values which 
are well reproducible, the apparatus of Ormandy and 
Craven seems to be suitable. It consists of a glass 
container closed on all sides with a space for the 
liquid, small as compared to the vapor space, and 
surrounded by another container, through which a 
cooling or heating liquid is conducted, as may be 
required. Ignition oceurs by electric spark. Most of 
the values of these tables were obtained with this 
apparatus. 

The determination of the flashpoint of liquid mix- 
tures is particularly complicated. Besides the afore- 
mentioned conditions, the varying relation between 
liquid and vapor space causes discrepancies. From 
mixtures containing small amounts of readily flam- 
mable substances, these will evaporate first. If the 
vapor space is small, they are contained therein in 
comparatively high concentration, thus giving a low 
flashpoint; with large vapor space their concentration 
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i-Propanol + Water 
90% 10 +15 2 
80% 20 +17 2 
70% 30 +19 2 
60% 40 +19 2 
50% 50 +20 2 
40% 60 +20 2 
30% 70 +22 2 
20% 80 +29 2 
10% 90 +49 2 
Allyl Alcohol + Water 
90% 10% +26 2 
80% 20% +28 2 
70% 30% +28 2 
60% 40% +29 2 
500% 50% +30 2 
40% 60% +30 2 
30% 70% +30 2 
20% 80% +33 2 
10% 90% +42 2 


Ill. Ternary Systems 


Ethyl Alcohol (95%) +  Benzol 


75% 25% oe 
50% 50% 12 3 
25% 75% 12 3 


Ethyl Alcohol (95%) + Ether 


90% 10% 10 3 
80% 20% 21 3 
70% 30% 28 3 
50% 50% 35 3 
30% 70% 38 3 


will be a small one, so that their flashpoint is higher. 
It is, therefore, absolutely necessary to give a minute 
description of the apparatus applied in furnishing the 
flashpoint.of mixtures, else the values cannot be com- 
pared to others. 

In the accompanying table some figures for values 
of flashpoints of some solvents and plasticizers are 
given. The data are taken from: 1. F. Gannter. 
Chem. Techn. Report. 1887, 65; 2. P. Raikow. 
Chem. Ztg. 26, 436, 1902; 3. W. Ormandy and 
K. Craven. Jour. Inst. Petroleum Techn. 8, 145, 
1922: 4. F. Seeligmann and I. Zieke. Handbuch d. 
Lack-u. Firnis-Industrie, 3rd _ edition, Berlin 1923, 
pp 800; 5. W. Ormandy and I. Craven. Jour. Inst. 
Petroleum Techn. 9, 33, 1923; 6. W. Ormandy and 
I. Craven. Chimie et Industrie Spee. No. 226, 
May 1923; 7. I. Mack, C. Boord and N. Barham. 
Ind. Eng. Chem. 15, 963, 1923; 8. H. Strache. 
Oesterr. Chem. Ztg. 27, 19, 1924; 9. D. Holde. 
Kohlenwasserstoffoele u. Fette, 6th edition, Berlin 
1924, pp 127; 10. N. Heaton. Volatile Solvents and 
Thinners. New York 1926, pp 152; 11. H. Wolff. 
Die Loesungsmittel der Fette, Oele, Wachse u. Harze. 
2nd edition, Berlin 1927, pp 253; 12. International 
Critical Tables, Vol. 2, New York 1927, pp 161; 18. 
A. Noll. Farben Zeitg. 32, 1553, 1927; 14. A. Noll. 
‘arben Zeitg. 33, 1166, 1928. 
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itanium Dioxide --- 


A Revolutionizing Factor 


In the Pigment Market 


By Everett W. Boughton 


Manager, Paint Department, R. T. Vanderbilt Co. 


HE most interesting pigment development of 

the last few years has been in the field of 

titanium dioxide products. These are white 
pigments and are used extensively in paints, enamels, 
lacquers, lithographing finishes and other miscel- 
laneous protective and decorative coatings, supple- 
menting and, in some cases, replacing the older white 
pigments, white lead, zine oxide and lithopone. 

The first titanium pigment to be produced on a large 
scale was the combination of titanium dioxide and 
barium sulfate. Later this was followed by the com- 
bination pigment containing calcium sulfate. Within 
the last two years pure titanium dioxide has been 
developed and marketed and its advent lead to a 
fourth pigment, containing titanium dioxide and 
lithopone. 


Making Pure Titanium 


Pure titanium dioxide is made from ilmenite which 
is treated with sulfuric acid. The product of the re- 
action is a brown mass which is agitated with water, 
yielding a solution of ferrous sulfate and titanium 
sulfate. Metallic iron is added to insure all the iron 
being in the ferrous condition. The solution is diluted, 
and by cooling, ferrous sulfate is precipitated. After 
the removal of this latter compound by centrifugals, 
the titanium dioxide is precipitated by a patented 
process. The precipitate is removed by filtration, 
washed free from mother liquor and again filtered. off. 
The pulp is dried, calcined, and ground, the resulting 
product being titanium dioxide in pure form. 

Although all the white pigments are white, and 
although they are all used for the manufacture of 
white and tinted products, they differ considerably 
when used in white coatings, in (1) degree of ‘‘white- 
ness,”’ (2) hiding power and tinting strength and (3) 
various miscellaneous characteristics such as dura- 
bility, permanance of color, type of failure, ete. They 
also differ widely in specific gravity. The latter is an 
important point from an economic standpoint as 
pigments are purchased by the pound and the finished 
paint or other coating is sold or used on a volume 
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basis. The lower the specific gravity the better from 
a cost standpoint. The titanium pigments stand at 
the top of the list for low specific gravity. Too often 
the matter of bulking value is disregarded. No pig- 
mented product is good solely because it is heavy and 
neither gallon weight nor specific gravity is a true 
guide for quality. In those cases when equal or 
better results can be obtained with products of light 
weight, why should extra difficulty of handling and 
extra freight be added through the use of heavy ma- 
terials ? 

The chief difference between the older pigment 
and titanium dioxide products is that the latter have 
greater hiding power and tinting strength. The 
relative hiding powers of two white pigments are not 
necessarily in the same ratio as their tinting strengths, 
and both hiding power ratios and tinting strength 
ratios vary with different paint or lacquer formulae 
and with methods of laboratory tests. Therefore, 
we cannot give definite figures which truly show any 
general, practical and accurate relative values of the 
white pigments. Each particular paint or lacquer 
presents a separate problem as to what pigments and 
how much of each should be used. 


Opacity of White Pigments 


When white pigments are used with oils, gums, 
varnishes or similar binding materials, as in paints, 
enamels, ete., the opacity of the coating depends 
mainly on the refractive indices of the binder and 
of the pigment. The usual binders have about the 
same refractive index, this being lower than those of 
the white pigments. The higher the refractive index 
of the pigment, the greater will be the refraction or 
bending of the light rays as they pass from binder to 
pigment particle and again to binder, and the greater 
the opacity of the film. Pure titanium dioxide has a 
refractive index of 2.76, higher than that of any other 
white pigment. The fineness of the pigment also 
influences hiding power, and the finer it is the better 
the opacity down to a certain point. In fineness, zine 
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oxide is first and white lead is the coarsest. Within 
the range of commercial fineness, however, variation 
in this respect is much less of a factor than refractive 
index. 

The titanium pigments have come into general use 
primarily because of good color, high hiding power, 
chemical inertness and resistance to sunlight and 
sulfurous gases. Good color is particularly notice- 
able in the titanium lithopone and the pure titanium 
dioxide, and hiding power in the case of the pure 
oxide, which far and away leads the field in this 
respect. 

Some white pigments when mixed with certain 
varnish or lacquer gums may darken on exposure to 
sunlight, and others darken through exposure to the 
sulfurous fumes of industrial communities. All the 
titanium pigments are immune from these troubles. 

In any white or tinted coating job, whether it be to 
paint a house, or lacquer an automobile, or lithograph 
a can, we apply one or more coats to (1) cover com- 
pletely the underlying surface, (2) produce smooth- 
ness and uniformity of finish, and (3) obtain dura- 
bility. If we can accomplish the same or better re- 
sults with a reduction in the number of coats, we have 
materially reduced costs. The use of titanium dioxide 
pigments has done this, particularly through utilizing 
the great strength of the pure titanium dioxide to 
obtain good one-coat jobs. For enamels, lacquers and 





= 





View of the pigment dryers where one of the last steps of the manu- 
facturing process takes place. 


specialties, the use of titanium pigments is growing 
rapidly. The one-coat repaint in painting a house is 
now perfectly feasible with titanium pigment paint, 
and with pure titanium dioxide the development of a 
one-coat paint for the bare wood of new construction 
is not an impossibility. 
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The proper formulation of white coatings almost 
always results in the use of more than one pigment. 
The titanium pigments are good mixers and can be 
safely used with white lead or zinc oxide oc lithopone. 
In such mixtures the titanium pigments (especially 
pure titanium dioxide) can be used to reinforce the 














Storage of ilmenite, the raw material for titanium pigments, which 


is shipped to this country from Travancore Beach, India, 


weaker ones or conversely, relatively small amo:ints of 
such pigments as white lead and zine oxide can be 
used in products which are based on the titanium 
pigments in order to produce certain desired effects 
of hardness, drying, ete. 

The so-called fillers, china clay, tale, whiting, ete. 
have never been used as the main base pigments of 
house paint, the filler content being kept down to 
about 15 per cent. As they have little or no opacity 
when mixed with oils, the use of large amounts has 
heretofore meant that they would not hide properly. 
The introduction of pure titanium dioxide may change 
this as it is so strong that even though the filler pre- 
dominates in the mixture, the hiding power is excel- 
lent. It is possible that this will lead to a much larger 
use of the fillers. 

One bugbear of white paint, namely change in con- 
sistency in the can, is largely eliminated by the use of 
the titanium dioxide pigments. The latter do not 
react with varnishes or gums to form soaps and the 
paint remains at the same ‘‘body.”’ 

The growing use of nitrocellulose lacquer for in- 
dustrial finishing (automobiles, furniture, refrigera- 
tors, etc.) has opened a wide field for the titanium 
pigments. In a lacquer only a small amount of pig- 
ment per gallon can be used. In a gallon of house 
paint we put about twelve pounds of pigment, in an 
enamel about five pounds, but in a lacquer only about 
one and one-half pounds. In lacquer, for purpose of 
durability, lustre, ete., certain pigment—vehicle 
binder ratios must be maintained, the binder being 
nitrocellulose, gum, ete. The quantity of binder per 
gallon is kept low by viscosity requirements, so the 
pigment content must be small. In whites and tints 
the titanium pigments yield lacquers of adequate 
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hiding power, which is not the case with the weaker 
pigments, and here the high opacity of pure titanium 
dioxide is of great value. One to one and one-half 
pounds of this pigment per gallon of white lacquer 
has given results which were never previously ob- 
tained. 


Hiding Power of White Pigments 


The general subject of the hiding power of white 
pigments is of outstanding interest froin a practical 
standpoint. In many coating jobs, particularly in 
house painting, the cost of the labor far exceeds that 
of the coating material. Extra material cost through 
the use of strong white pigments is therefore amply 
justified if one or more coats are eliminated—and they 
are by the use of the right pigments. The manu- 
facturer of paints or enamel or lacquer considers both 
cost and hiding power. No matter what pigments he 
uses he cannot increase hiding power without some 
increase in cost. He ean reach a certain strength by 
using white lead, zine oxide and lithopone, limited 
by the amount of pigment which the paint or lacquer 
will take, and if he wants a better effect he must use 
the group of combination pigments, titanium dioxide 
with barium sulfate or calcium sulfate or lithopone, 
or titanium dioxide with a filler. Should his require- 
ments be still more rigid, and they frequently are— 
he turns to the pure titanium dioxide. Increased 
hiding power in a coating is well worth some extra 
material cost. It is economically advantageous if 
only through increasing the factor of safety. A coat- 
ing can be formulated to meet certain minimum hiding 
power requirements, which means that at the pre- 
scribed spreading rate of so many gallons per unit 
area it will just do the job. However, no coating 
jobs, whether by brush, spray, dip or roller, are al- 
ways uniform and free from defects. Faulty adjust- 
ments, careless work or improper surface conditions 
cause thin spots, places on the house or table or litho- 
graphed sheet where the coating is one-half or one- 
fifth of the normal thickness. In such cases if the 
coating material is made with a titanium pigment, it 
will have sufficient hiding power to cover at the thin 
spots, so that rejections, seconds and waste of time 
and material are eliminated. 


Progress in White Pigment Production 


A paint or a lacquer or an enamel is a complicated 
thing, each product containing a number of raw ma- 
terials, and particular methods of use must be worked 
out for each new constituent that is added. It took 
time to work out the details for lithopone and china 
wood oil when they were newcomers twenty years ago. 
Paint and lacquer technology is advancing with ac- 
celerated step and new materials of the last two years, 
such as titanium lithopone and pure titanium dioxide, 
are handled more rapidly and more skillfully than 
would have been the case in 1909. All the titanium 
pigments are far beyond the experimental stage and 
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are moving in carloads. Their properties are unique, 
their economic position is sound and they represent 
distinct progress in white pigment production. When 
we consider that in literally a few months pure titan- 
ium dioxide has changed from an interesting lab- 
oratory specimen to the backbone of high class coat- 
ings and that the manufacturers of all the titanium 
pigments are making progress month by month in 
reducing costs and improving quality, we can antici- 
pate rapid development and expansion in the field 
of titanium pigments. 





Return On Investment Too Small 
in German Chemical Industry 


In the last few years the percentage of German chemical com- 
panies not paying a dividend has been as follows: 1925, 70 per 
cent; 1926, 55.8; 1927, 28.9; 1928, 20.5. The average dividend 
paid, the I. G. and the artificial silk producers being included, is 
as follows:—1925, 6.6 per cent; 1926, 6.6; 1927, 9.4; 1928, 9.9. 
If the I. G. and the artificial silk producers are left out, the divi- 
dends are:— 1925, 3.1 per cent; 1926, 3.7; 1927, 6.8; 1928, 7.1. 
These latter figures are regarded as indicating that, the I. G. and 
artificial silk producers excepted, the German chemical industry 
is giving a return below that which is normally expected at the 
present time. The writer of the German article quoted in the 
“Chemical Age” puts the normal safe dividend at 8-9 per cent, 
and considers that in view of the high risks of the chemical in- 
dustry, the returns are too small. 

In order to indicate the great significance of exports for the 
dividend-earning power ef the German chemical industry, the 
following figures for the total value of exports of chemical prod- 
ucts from Germany may be quoted: 1925, 937 million marks; 
1926, 1,020 million; 1927, 1,162 million; 1928, 1,318 million. 
These figures show a steady increase, and it is thought that this 
tendency will continue in the present year, for the value for the 
first half of 1929 was 709 million marks as against 623 millions 
in the first half of 1928. 





World’s potash production last year may be conservatively 
estimated as somewhat over 1,900,000 tons of actual potash, 
according to a report submitted to the Division of Fertilizer 
Chemistry, American Chemical Society. In the United States 
production amounted to 104,000 short tons potash salts, equiva- 
lent to 60,000 tons of actual potash, an increase of 38 per cent 
over that of the preceding year and valued at over $3,000,000. 
During the same period, however, 976,000 tons of potash salts of 
a total value of $22,500,000 were imported for domestic consump- 
tion. This represents an increase of 33 per cent. Thus, while 
there was a marked increase in domestic production, there was a 


corresponding increase in consumption which called for increased 
importations. 


Polish production of ammonium sulfate has been increasing 
rapidly in recent years, from 22,989 metric tons in 1927 to 36,927 
metric tons in 1928. This quantity is more than sufficient to 
supply the domestic demand, and gives a considerable surplus for 
export. Imports of ammonium sulfate, which in 1927 amounted 
to 3,104 metric tons, declined to 1,199 tons in 1928. Exports, on 
the other hand, rose from 11,519 tons in 1927 to 18,272 tonsin 
1928. 


I. G. Farbenindustrie and Vereinigte Glanzstoff are reported 
to be negotiating for a price agreement on rayon. Sales in 
Germany are said to be satisfactory but profits are small. 
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CHEMICAL 


HEMICAL statistics 
are numerical state- 
ments of facts, ex- 

clusive of financial aec- 


the administration of chem- 
ical business. Such a study 
may relate not only to 
existing enterprise, but also 
to the search for new markets for known 
products, and to the investigation of 
existing markets at home and abroad, 
where, by the substitution of new 
products for old, additional trade may 
be developed. Chemical statistics are 
thus seen to be a branch of research. 

Such statistics are of two general 
classes—(1) external statistics, generally 
available to the public, which indicate 
the general trend of business and market 
conditions, and (2) internal statistics, 
which are concerned with the private 
operations of an individual business establishment. 

Examples of the first class are the statistics of 
manufactures, imports and exports, agriculture, 
transportation, public utilities, bank clearings, prices, 
and population. Internal statistics include those 
obtained from the sales, advertising and factory 
reports of an individual firm or company. Such 
records as these are indispensable to the proper con- 
duct of a business; the degree of their development 
does not necessarily depend on the volume of business 
done; some concerns that enjoy a steadily growing 
trade owe their rise from relatively small beginnings 
to a recognized place in the commercial world very 
largely to the fact that a close statistical watch is 
continually kept on every branch of the business. 

One of the amazing things in industry is the fact 
that large sums are often risked in enterprises under- 
taken upon guesswork and optimism. While some 
manufactures have been started only after a careful 
study of conditions, others have been instituted after 
only a few inquiries and the decision to take the 
chance. Much of this attitude, no doubt, is a legacy 
of the past. In the early days the manufacturer had 
but two problems: to make the goods; second, to get 
them to the consumer. To-day, supply in most lines 
has caught up with demand and a third very important 
function devolves upon the manufacturer—namely, 
to develop his markets. 


A feature that is perhaps characteristic of the 
chemical industry is the invasion of synthetic products 
replacing the natural or accepted product of yesterday. 


* Abstracted from an address made before the Twelfth Dominion Chemical Conven- 
tion at Toronto, Canada. 
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That this is so, furnishes 
further reason for the study 
of chemical statistics. The 
replacement of natural in- 
digo by the synthetie prod- 
uct is an old story; air 
nitrates are most recent 

competitors of Chilean salt- 

petre and ammonia from 
the by-product coke ovens; acetic acid, 
acetone and a host of other chemicals 
made from carbide are produced in com- 
petition with the time-honoured wood 
distillation products; a multitudinous 
variety of the newer alloys, such as 
magnalium and, more recently, Colum- 
bia metal, have not only replaced other 
older and better known metals in certain 
work, but have made possible many 
wonderful accomplishments in other 
enterprises, as, for example, in aviation. 

Where a manufacturer of a_ long- 
established product is confronted by competition of 
this kind, necessity demands that he look to his 
methods and markets, if he is to continue in business. 
Happy is he who with commendable foresight has 
gathered about him a commercial research or statis- 
tical staff, whose activities enable him not only to 
keep abreast, but usually ahead, of the tendencies in 
trade. Such an organization, ably managed with a 
keen chemical research staff on the one hand and 
statisticians on the other, need never fear the competi- 
tion of either home or foreign trade. 

To say that knowledge is power is trite, but it is 
true. Knowledge is the foundation of modern mer- 
chandising regardless of product and, as competition 
grows more intense, it becomes more apparent that 
the chemical manufacturer must know in order to 
succeed. 

But the manufacturer may say, “Why have a 
research department ? I have so many salesmen that 
if I want to know anything I ask them.” 

To this query there are two obvious answers. (1) 
First, because these men are salesmen they are 
specialists in that particular field; they are handi- 
capped in getting an impartial view of the situation. 
They see a part of the truth too clearly to get a fair 
vision of the whole truth. Second, because the 
function of a research department is not only to 
answer questions, but to discover influences that are 
escaping the attention of the manufacturer and his 
sales organization. It is only natural that any 
organization which specializes on a certain phase of 
an industry should, in the gaining of intensive knowl- 
edge of that phase, lose something of the perspective 
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of the whole. A research department is therefore to 
supplement and broaden this specialized knowledge 
with pertinent information from allied fields. As 
competition in business has grown more acute there 
has been a greater necessity that every factor should 
be understood and every danger guarded against in 
order that success may be attained. Hence, there is 
an increasing necessity for research departments in 
business enterprises. 


Utility of Statistical Research 


A writer recently gave the following examples of the 
utility of statistical research. A certain manufac- 
turer in the central west was interested primarily in 
breaking into New York markets; research showed 
him that, totally neglected at his own door, there lay 
a larger market, easier to get, and likely to prove more 
profitable than the coveted New York market; 
research showed another manufacturer that his dis- 
tribution was far from uniform; another, that he was 
restricting his line to jobbers when the possible sale 
for his goods was almost confined to those stores which 
aimed to buy direct; another who sold only direct 
that a major portion of the opportunities in his field 
could be best reached through jobbing channels. 

Granting the value of research work, the chief 
problem is ‘‘How may it be conducted to produce 
results commensurate with the expenditure ?” 

At first sight it might appear that the problem of 
the research department is to answer inquiries, but 
further study will show that in order to attain its 
greatest usefulness it must go considerably beyond 
the answering of questions and perform the higher 
functions of formulating questions which ought to be 
asked. When a manufacturer has formulated in his 
mind a question for which he seeks an answer, all his 
experience, reading and thinking are brought to bear 
upon its solution, and while a research department can 
accumulate data that will help him in reaching a con- 
clusion upon that point it can perform a more valuable 
service if it can discover tendencies of which the 
manufacturer is not conscious, and ask him questions 
which will lead to new lines of thought. 

Research work should not only be dominated by 
honesty of purpose, but it should be conducted from 
the student standpoint of truth for truth’s sake. Lines 
of inquiry that appear likely to prove of practical 
value should, of course, be pursued, but that which 
appears academic should not be neglected, for it 
frequently happens that what appears to be academic 
turns out to be highly practical, while something 
which appears likely to be practical often turns out 
to have very little value. 

The methods to be applied in commercial research 
are analogous to those used in science; namely, the 
gathering of a mass of facts, and then, with an abund- 
ance of data before one, proceeding cautiously from 
the general to the particular. 
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Some of the broader aspects, which should be borne 
in mind in formulating conclusions, may be suggested 
here. First, the tendency towards concentration. In 
utility lines, theoretically, a single concern, if it excels, 
would secure an entire monopoly; or if a manufac- 
turer so perfected his manufacturing process that he 
would be universally acknowledged to have the most 
efficient article at the price, theoretically everyone 
would buy his products. Practically, one manufac- 
turer can attain a very high degree of efficiency in 
manufacture, but another can develop near enough to 
his standard to be a competitor; and practically, 
there is a value in a name and there is a difference in 
public opinion. Hence, it seldom happens that in 
any line where there is no protection by control of raw 
materials or patents anyone does attain an absolute 
monopoly. However, in these lines there tends to be 
concentration down to a very small number of manu- 
facturers unless freight conditions affecting raw 
materials or finished product necessitate a sectional 
distribution of plants. ' 


Concentration in Chemical Field 


In Canada, we are just beginning to see evidences 
of this concentration in the chemical field. Develop- 
ment of water power has led to a concentration of 
electrochemical industries in those areas where these 
water powers have been most developed; progress in 
the smelting and refining of the non-ferrous metals 
has led to the establishment in the vicinity of these 
large smelters of smaller industries utilizing the by- 
product from the smelters as their raw materials; in 
other fields there has been a concentration of control 
where a number of small plants have been merged 
into a strong financial organization, and as a result 
some of the weaker plants have been eliminated. In 
general, it may be said that industries must be fairly 
well established before any evidence towards concen- 
tration becomes apparent. 


Second, convenience goods or shopping lines. If 
the manufacturer produces an article sold to the con- 
sumer, it is important to know to what extent it is 
bought by men and to what extent bought by women, 
for men and women purchase through different 
motives. It is of first importance to a manufacturer 
to determine in which classification his goods fall 
and to what extent either shopping or convenience 
buying is the prevailing motive. Upon this depends 
his method of sale. 

Third, scope of the market. In general, it may be 
stated retail and jobbing figures are merely the 
measure of human wants and economic possibilities, 
and when once the fundamental principles have been 
ascertained the extent to which sectional, racial and 
industrial and climatic conditions modify these 
fundamental tendencies is understood, one may 
estimate with a fair degree of accuracy the probable 
market for a given section. 
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In estimating markets it should always be borne in 
mind that the potential market may be very different 
from the existing market. An industry which does 
not employ advertising may seem to have a small 
market, while if consumers were better informed, the 
market might be much enlarged. Or an industry 
which sells direct when it should use jobbers or vice 
versa, may fall materially short of satisfying its 
potential market. Hence, the potential market, 
though less tangible and therefore more difficult of 
study, offers the more important field for research 
work. 

Fourth, seasonal sales. The manufacturer is usually 
conscious of the extent to which his sales are affected 
by seasons, but the graphing of the seasonal curves 
often proves interesting and of value in planning 
sales efforts. 

Fifth, fundamental tendencies in the trade. The 
scope of a commercial research department is to 
ascertain that which is fundamental rather than to 
give attention to the ephemeral. This is a basic 
feature that must be continually borne in mind in 
statistical work. 

All of these are examples of the applications that 
may be made of chemical statistics. In the assembly 
of useful data such as are required broadly to illustrate 
the trends in trade, the Bureau of Statistics seeks to 
meet the needs of economists, statisticians, and indus- 
trial executives, as well as to furnish the necessary 
data for the guidance of the Government in deter- 
mining the most beneficial and satisfactory policies 
in matters relating to domestic and foreign commerce 
and to the financial structure of the nation’s business. 

A growing public appreciation of this service is 
apparent; whereas—in the earlier days, the Bureau 
had to struggle with a very general attitude of indif- 
ference and even antagonism on the part of commercial 
concerns, particularly in the completion of the neces- 
sary periodical questionnaires, there is now not only 
a diminution of reticence on the part of the manufac- 
turers in this respect—there is even enthusiastic 
support of the Bureau and its work. Returns come 
in more promptly, making possible the earlier release 
of reports on the various subjects studied. More than 
that, there are almost daily offers of assistance in the 
collection of data. 

This spirit of co-operation between the Bureau and 
the industries it serves is but an example of the 
breadth of chemical statistics. Not only production, 
imports and exports data are needed to give the 
chemical manufacturer and trader the information 
they require, but many other sourees of commercial 
information must be brought to the co-operative 
support of these primary data, before adequate 
chemical statistics are obtained. It is an encouraging 
fact that the rise in appreciation of statistical 
research has been rapid. Such a _ development 
points inevitably to progress that must lead, if not to 
supremacy, at least to continued and ever-growing 
prosperity in chemical manufactures and trade. 
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Hagens, Jacob Frederick Carl, president, Great Western 
Electro Chemical Co. Born, Bremen, Germany, 16 May 1870; 
mar., Eliza K. Hugo, Honolulu, Hawaii, 15 July 1895; educat., 
Real Sel. to 1886, emigrated to Hawaii in 1886. Pacifie Guano 
& Fertz Co., Honolulu and San Francisco, gen‘’] mgr. 1902-13; 
H. Hackfeld & Co., Ltd., Honolulu, vice-pres. in chg. sugar 
plantation affairs, 1914-18; Great Western Electro Chem. Co., 
pres., 1920 to date. Served in U.S. A. Quartermaster Corps, 
July to Dee. 31, 1918. Pres. Honolulu Cham. of Comm., (1917). 
Clubs: Bohemian, Olympic, Army & Navy, of San Francisco. 
Address: Gt. Western Electro Chemical Co., 9 Main St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Kuttroff, Edwin, director, Verona Chemical Company. 
Born, N. Y. C., 10 Nov. 1877; educat., Mass. Inst. Tech. B. 8S. 
(chmn. engr.) Technische Hochshule, Charlottenburg, B. 8.; 
La Sorbonne, & Ecole de Pharmacie, Paris. Verona Chem. Co., 
org., 1900 to date. Clubs: St. Andrews Golf, Lotos, The Riding. 
Hobbies: golf, riding, Address: Verona Chemical Co., N. 
Newark, N. J. 


Merz, Eugene, treasurer, The Heller & Merz Co. Born, New 
York, 11 April 1869; mar., Elizabeth Stevens Walton, Allenhurst, 
N. J., 1915; educat., B. S., 1888; E. M., 1892. The Heller & 
Merz Co., asst. supt., genl. supt., treas., 1892 to date; The 
Ultramarine Co., N. Y. C., pres.; Natl. Coml. Title & Mortgage 
quarantee Co., Newark, N. J., dir.; Federal Trust Co., Newark, 
N. J., dir. Memb., Amer. Chem. Soc., Soc. Chem. Ind. Address: 
The Heller & Merz Co., 503 Hudson St., New York City. 


North, Clayton Olin, secretary, treasurer and development 
manager, The Rubber Service Laboratories Company and the 
Elko Chemical Company. Born, DuBois, Pa., 31 Oct. 1891; 
educat., Carnegie Inst. Tech., B. Se., Ch.E. Republic Rubber 
Co., Youngstown, O., 1914-16; Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio, 1916-21; Rubber Serv., Dee. 1921 to date. Maj., 
C. W. Res. Clubs: Chem. (N. Y.), Country (Akron), Kanahwa 
Country (Charleston). Author various papers and patents re 
compounding of rubber and acceleration of rubber vulcanization. 
Address: The Rubber Service Labs. Co., Nitro, W. Va. 


Riley, James Johnston, president, Barium Reduction Cor- 
poration. Born, Larne, Ireland, 14 May 1873; mar., Jean 
Hervey, Maitland, Ont., Can., 27 May 1909; children, 2 sons, 1 
dau.; educat., Montreal high schl. Northern Explosives Co., vice- 
pres., 905-11; Curtis & Harvey (Can.), Ltd., vice pres., 1911-17. 
Lt.-Col. Res. Cavalry, Canada, J. P. Dist. Montreal.. Clubs: 
Royal St. Lawrence Yacht, Montreal Amateur Ath. Assn. (life 
memb.) Montreal Hunt, Chem. (N. Y.), Edgewood Country 
(Charleston). Hobies: riding, yachting. Address: Barium Re- 
duction Corp., Charleston, W. Va. 


Saklatwalla, Beram D., vice-president, Vanadium Corpora- 
tion of America. Born, Bombay, India, 19 July 1881; educat., 
Univ. Bombay, Univ. Berlin, Germany, Mining Acad., Berlin 
B.S., Dr. Eng., Charlottenburg, Germany. Amer. Vanadium 
Co., process chem., 1909-10; genl. supt., 1910-19; Vanadium 
Corp. Amer., vice-pres., 1919 to date. Grasselli Co., chem., 
1894-99; Va. Iron Coal & Coke Co., furnace supt., 1899-1900; 
N. & W. Ry Co., chief chem., 1900-06; Mathieson Alkali Wks., 
chem., 1906-07; farmer and stock raiser, 1906-12; Mathieson 
Alk. Wks., chem. 1912-27; Amer. Sodium Co., 1927 to date. 
Hobbies: hunting, fishing. Address: Yerington, Nev. 
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SHRIVER FILTER PRESSES 


SHRIVER FILTER PRESSES are designed and constructed in our own 
engineering department, foundry, machine, woodworking and pattern shops 
under the direction and operation of a skilled personnel with many years of 
experience. This manufacturing condition makes possible a positive control 


of the materials and workmanship entering into all Shriver Filter Presses. 


SHRIVER FILTER PRESSES are unexcelled for soundness of design, high 
quality of materials and castings, and expert workmanship all of which find 
expression in the dependable service giving qualities for which Shriver Filter 


Presses have been long and favorably known. 


Your inquiries are solicited. 


T. SHRIVER &© COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1860 
856 HAMILTON STREET 
HARRISON - Mm. J. 


A rFiLTEeR PRESS FOR & Vee. YX PR POSE 





FILTER PRESSES FILTER CLOTH DIAPHRAGM 
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CHEMICAL 


STONEWARE 


as Plant Equipment 


By Percy C. Kingsbury 


Chief Engineer, General Ceramics Co. 


ERAMICS is an interesting example of the de- 
C velopment of a basic industry by the integra- 

tion of a large number of related industries. 
A few decades ago Ceramics was considered to cover 
only the manufacture of clay products, the more im- 
portant of which were 





range that even the term silicate industry is not broad 
enough to cover the entire field. 

Ceramics may perhaps best be defined as the elab- 
oration of minerals of an earthly nature. For our 
purpose we will consider ceramics in its narrower 

sense as the art of form- 





brick, tile, terra cotta, 
sanitary fixtures and 


drain pipe for building Physical Properties of Chemical Stoneware 


construction; cooking 


ing from plastic clay, 
shapes of beauty or util- 
ity and hardening them 


1921 1928 by fire. 


utensils and table ware | Ultimate Compressive In practically every 
for domestic purposes; Strength, Ibs. per sq. in. 65,000 113,000 part of the world, as the 
ih enbinaiis wish te ii Ultimate Tensile Strength, ie ek get iih  ue 

: ] ; i , é lbs. per sq. in asd 1,500 4,200 1i¢ O primitive man 
industrial field, stone- Modulus of Elasticity, Ibs. evolved from savagery 
ware for the chemical per sq. in _.. 8x10° =5.9x10° into some sort of social 
industry, porcelain for Thermal Conductivity order, we find evidence 
the electrical industry (B. T. U.) 0.81 2.05 of the beginning of a 
and fireclay refractories Specific eat. , 0.188 O89? ‘rude ceramic art. The 
al ay actories. Linear Expansion per 1 crude ceramic art. Th 
To-day the ceramic in- deg. F__ 2.7x10® 1.95x106 making of articles from 
dustry comprises the plastic clay is one of the 
manufacture not only Empirical Tests for Comparison of Physical earliest indications and 
of these clay products Properties of Chemical Stoneware sometimes the only per- 


but also of such ma- 


manent one, of the dawn 


terials as glass, enameled 1921 1928 of civilization among 
metals, abrasives, ce- Ultimate Bending Strength 525 1,355 prehistoric people 
ments, limes and_plas- Ultimate Torsional Strength 298 327 Contrary to the popular 
ters, gypsum, dental Hardness (ball pressure)... 800 1,007 conception, this primi- 
cements, fused quartz, Resistance to Impact rn tive art cannot be ac- 
pe (swinging hammer) 1.5 4.7 
sillimanite, steatite Toughness (loss of weight credited to any par- 
and special refractories in tumbling barrel) 6.5 2.6 ticular location as_ it 
such as magnesite, chro- Resistance to Abrasion developed along closely 
mite, bauxite, zirconia (loss of weight under sand parallel lines in all parts 


and other rare earths. blast) . 


This covers so wide a 





5.0 2.0 of the world, the dif- 


ference between vari- 
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The Factory Back of 


CERAMICS 


CHEMICAL STONEWARE 


G-C Acid-Proof Chemical Stoneware is 
manufactured in the largest and most 
modernly equipped factory of its kind in 
the United States. For nearly a quarter 
of acentury the name ‘General Ceramics’ 
has stood for guaranteed satisfaction. 


To score more than 22 years of success, 
you know a product must have genuine 
merit, and when G-C Chemical Stoneware 
has sufficient merit to make such a record, 
is it not wiser and safer to put your money 
and trust into General Ceramics Stone- 
ware than to take chances on a make that 
does not have these buying 
protect you ? 


safeguards to 


GENERAL CERAMICS CO. 


225 Broadway, New York City 


Sales Offices: 
276 Monadnock Bidg., San Francisco 
208 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
1111 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal 


General Ceramics Stoneware is made in 
designs to meet every requirement for the 
protection, storage and handling of cor- 
rosive chemicals. Here are some of the 
standard designs: 


Acid Eggs Coils Towers 
Pumps Evaporators Tower Packings 
Filters Condensers Tourills 
Faucets Exhaust Fans _ Injectors 

Stills 


Our large stock enables us to make im- 
mediate shipment of standard shapes and 
designs. Special designs can be furnished 
promptly. 


Mail the coupon or write for our catalog 


225 Broadway, New York City 


Without obligation on our part, you may 
© Send a copy of your Catalog. 
(1 Have your engineer call. 


Name 
Address.. 


Town 
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ous specimens of prehistoric pottery being 
due more to variation in the available raw 
material rather than in the technique of the 
potter. 

As methods of transportation developed, 
the potter became less dependent on local 
raw materials and his work began to express 
more freely his own individual taste and 
culture. Thus it is that ceramic ware re- 
flects in many ways the national character- 
istics of the country in which it is produced 
and to a certain degree this is true of indus- 
trial ceramic ware, although the international- 
ization of industry in recent years has 
obscured these characteristics. 

It was realized at an early date that the 
unique properties of ceramic ware could be 
put to important uses in the industrial field 
and along before the Christian era a dense 
stoneware of excellent quality was in general 
use for supplying water to settlements 
throughout the Roman Empire. 

Today we find in every industrial country an im- 
mense consumption of ceramic ware for technical 
purposes in which advantage is taken of its remark- 
able resistance to high temperature, to electrical stress, 
to abrasion and to chemical action. Each of these 
properties finds important industrial application in the 
form of fireclay refractories, electrical porcelain and 
chemical stoneware. To the chemical industry the 
most valuable of these products is chemical stoneware 
by reason of its resistance to extremely corrosive 
substances that attack most other materials. It has 
further advantages to the chemical industry in its 
mechanical strength, comparatively low cost of pro- 
duction and the facility with which it can be formed 
into very large shapes of almost any desired design. 

Chemical ware resembles porcelain in many respects 








Showing installations of stoneware piping and miscellaneous stoneware 


equipment in a New England textile mill 


but is made from clay bodies having greater plasticity, 
less shrinkage, a lower temperature of vitrification 
and much greater mechanical strength before firing. 

On account of the uniform texture of the material 
it can be accurately machined and polished and this 
feature makes it possible to manufacture in chemical- 
ware all kinds of machinery for the handling of cor- 
rosive products. For example, exhaust fans and 
blowers for use in chemical plants for handling chlo- 
rine, sulfur dioxide, oxides of nitrogen, hydrochloric 
acid and hydrogen sulphide are made in capacities 
up to 6,000 cubic feet per minute, and larger sizes 
“an be made to order. These fans are also used to a 
large extent for ventilating chemical laboratories, 
plating shops, metal pickling rooms and other in- 
dustrial establishments where noxious gases are 
evolved. Chemicalware pumps in capaci- 
ties up to 1,000 gallons per minute or more 
are available for handling nitric, phosphoric, 
muriatic, sulfuric, sulfurous, arsenic, acetic 
and other acids, chlorinated brine, sodium 
hypochlorite, peroxide of hydrogen and tin 
tetrachloride. These pumps are also used 
by the food industries for handling fruit 
juices and vinegar. Pebble mills up to 250 
gallons capacity or larger are made for 
grinding drugs, chemicals and pharmaceu- 
tical products. These mills are used in our 
own plants for the preparation of glazes. 

An immense amount of chemicalware was 
supplied during the war for equipment used 
in the manufacture of explosives and poison 
gas and the remarkable increase in the use 
of this ware in the past decade is no doubt 
due in part to the large number of people 


Stoneware drain lines at Yale University. New chemistry buildings at Yale and who became familiar with its use at that 
Harvard are equipped throughout with stoneware sinks and drain lines. time. For the manufacture of many cor- 
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KR. GA. Greeff & Co., Ince. 


10 East 40TH Street, New York City 


MANUFACTURERS AGENTS IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


Acetone 
Acetone Oil 
Ammonium Nitrate 
Calcium Acetate 
Carbon Black ‘‘Crow Brand’’ 
Cellulose Acetate 
Decolorizing Carbons 
Diacetone Alcohol 
Formic Acid 
Lamp Black 
Methyl Ethyl Ketone 
Sodium Acetate 
Sodium Sulphide 
Triphenyl Phosphate 
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Guaranteed 991% to 100% Pure 
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will reach your 
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Sulfur 


Refined - All Grades 


‘‘good to the last pound”’ 


CARPENTER CONTAINER CO., INC. 


137-147 Forty-first Street 
Bush Terminal Brooklyn, N. ¥- 





PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 
51 Madison Ave., New York 
Chicago Los Angeles 













Also manufactured in 
BUFFALO CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
PHILADELPHIA CINCINNATI ST. LOUIS 
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rosive substances it has completely replaced such 
materials as lead, iron, copper, brass and other metallic 
alloys, enameled ware, rubber, wood, granite, soap- 
stone and glass. It is inexpensive compared with 
most of these alternative materials and when once 
properly installed is practically indestructible. Co- 
sequently it is the standard practice in most chemical 
plants, where acids and other corrosives are manu- 
factured, to use it to the fullest possible extent. 

The advantages of this ware are also being realized 
more and more by the very large number of process 
industries that use these corrosive substances. This 





Installation of large stoneware containers for storing muriatic 
acid in carload lots. 


is to be expected, as the material in which a product 
is manufactured is obviously equally satisfactory for 
handling that product. However, in many industries, 
especially where there is little or no chemical super- 
vision, it has been found when attempting to intro- 
duce the use of chemicalware, that there is a con- 
siderable amount of conservatism or inertia to be 
overcome before the established practice of years can 
be changed. 

For example, a New England textile mill is or 
was until recently, using heavy brass pipe for 
handling a solution of sodium hypochlorite. The 
resulting corrosion clogged the pipes so that they had 
to be scraped out at regular intervals, special clean- 
outs being furnished in the brass pipe-line for this 
purpose. Maintenance charges must necessarily 
have been extremely high due to constant leakage and 
frequent renewals, but the fact that this was the 
practice in the old country fifty or more years ago 
was considered ample justification for maintaining 
these intolerable conditions. By replacing this pipe 
by chemicalware—the material in which the bleach 
was actually manufactured—all this expense and 
nuisance would have been avoided at less cost than 
for the metal piping and the equipment would have 
required no further attention. 

This, of course, is an exceptional instance as chemi- 
calware piping, valves, pumps and other ceramic 
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equipment are used to a very considerable extent in 
most of the newer and more progressive textile mills. 

I have referred specifically to the textile industry 
but the same remarks are applicable to practically 
all industries in which corrosive materials are 
handled. These include, among many others, 
metal plating and galvanizing, tanning, photog- 
raphy, photo-engraving, storage battery manufac- 
turing, oil refining, the manufacture of pulp and 
paper, rayon, explosives and the equipment of chem- 
ical laboratories. 

The use of clay products for chemical purposes is of 
course as old or older than industrial chem- 
istry, but the fabrication of ware for this 
specific purpose is less than 100 years old 
the first plant having been build in Germany 
in 1836. At first the chemical manufacturer 
had to make his needs conform to what the 
potter was able to fabricate and consequent- 
ly some of the earlier stoneware apparatus 
was very poorly adapted for the purpose for 
which it was to be used. To-day it is pos- 
sible to duplicate in clay practically any 
kind of factory equipment that can be made 
of metal, modified of course to allow for the 
differences in the physical characteristics of 
the two materials. It is also possible to meet 
practically all the demands that the chemical 
manufacturer makes on the ceramist although 
these requirements become more and more 
stringent as the chemical industry expands. 
Only by constant experimentation in the 
laboratory and in the plant has it been possible for 
the potter thus to keep ahead of the demands on his 
ware and the results of this work can best be 
illustrated by the comparison of the characteristics 
of the ware of to-day with that made only eight years 
ago. 

Vitrified clay is the most enduring of all materials 
made by the hand of nature or of man and it offers 
unlimited possibilities to the chemical industry as a 
permanent and inexpensive material for the con- 
struction of chemical plant and equipment. In the 
manufacture of ware for industrial chemical purposes, 
ceramics has kept pace with the remarkable improve- 
ments and developments that have taken place in 
other industries during the past twenty years. 





Armstrong-Newport Co. plans construction of $1,000,000 
plant at Pensacola, Fla., for commercial manufacture of insu- 
lation board. Company was formed jointly by the Newport 
Co. and Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co., after experiments in 
the manufacture of insulation board from extracted pine wood. 
The Newport Co. will conduct manufacturing operations, while 
the Armstrong company will sell the product. 


Du Pont Viscoloid Co. begins construction of addition to 
Leominster plant. Additional installation estimated to cost 
about $1,000,000 will be completed in summer of 1930. 


Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. plans one-story addition 
to Niagara Falls plant to cost approximately $35,000. 
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Every lacquer maker 


should know about 


REZYLS 


Rezyl 12 is a clear, synthetic resin never 
before produced for commercial use. 
Whereas ordinary gums and resins impair 
lacquer durability, Rezyl 12 greatly im- 
proves the lasting qualities, because Rezyl 
12 is not affected by ultra-violet light and 
imparts this quality to the finished lacquer. 


Lacquers containing Rezyl 12 not only 
lengthen the life of the film but also prevent 
chalking and cracking. 


Rezyl 12 can be used to make clear finishes 
or it can be used in pigmented lacquers. 
Properly formulated in clear lacquers it 
outlasts any Spar Varnish. It is eminently 
suitable for automobile body finishing and 


for general use on wood or metal. 


Rezyl 12 is now being introduced to lacquer 
makers. Its benefits are so remarkable 
that every conceivable test has been applied 
to verify results. They have been verified. 
It is ready for distribution. Every lacquer 
maker will want to investigate the merits 
of this product. Send the coupon for 


further information. 


Industrial Chemicals Division 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 





535 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Makers also of: 
Rezyl Balsam 33, resin - plasticizer 
Teglac 15, for furniture lacquers 
Ethyl Lactate, a high-boiling solvent 





American Cyanamid Company 

535 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Send test samples of lacquer materials. 
I want them for following uses: 


Furniture O Clear 
) Industrial O Pigmented 
1 Textile Coating 0 Wood 
0 Automotive O Metal 
ee ct ee TON aL eRe TNE ee MNSA Sine ere 
Address 



































A Fortune in Silver at an Eastman Plant 


Silver Nitrate, C. P. 


Most commercial uses of silver nitrate 
require a highly purified product. De- 
pendable purity guards against expensive 
losses, 

Eastman Silver Nitrate, C. P., is the 
same product used to make the high- 
grade Eastman photosensitive materials. 
Recrystallized again and again, it is of 
the greatest purity—dependably pure. 
The price of Eastman Silver Nitrate, 
C, P., is always right and your order can 
be filled from a large, quickly-moving 
stock, The coupon below is for your 
convenience in obtaining a quotation.. 


wwee ow ~ www ww oe ow ee wwe www wow 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Chemical Sales Department 
345 State Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Please quote us on Eastman Silver Nitrate, C. P. 


Firm __ 


Individual 


Street and Number 


City and State. 
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HE control of a chemical plant to-day is ac- 
complished largely through weight of ma- 
terials. The raw ingredients are first weighed 

to obtain an accurate check on costs. The materials 
are checked at various points in the processes and the 
best control is by weight. Where the finished prod- 
uct is sold in bags, barrels, or other containers the 
measure of weight is employed. 


The Weighing-Conveying System 


The demand for an accurate means of weighing and 
controlling materials in chemical plants, cement mills 
and similar operations, has been mét by an ingenious 
and modern system which conveys the materials at 
the same time it weighs them. The system consists 
primarily of two conveyors—one feeder conveyor and 
one weighing conveyor—the weighing conveyor being 
suspended on scale levers. Material is delivered to 
the feeder apron through a top hopper of suitable 
size. This feeder, driven by motor, feeds materials 
to the weighing conveyor until the predetermined 
amount has been deposited on the weigh conveyor. 
The weighing conveyor—driven by its separate motor 
—being hung from scale levers, sinks slightly under 
the weight of the material and in so doing operates 
a switch which “cuts out” the motor driving the 


feeder conveyor. The weigh conveyor motor operates 


continuously and each weighing is made in a stream 
and not in one huge mass as occurs when the hopper 
type of automatic scale is used. This allows the 
weighing to be discharged in an elongated stream, 
reducing dust. Where two or more materials are 
proportioned, this provides a very even and intimate 
mix of the ingredients. By using enclosing covers for 
the conveyors, dust arising from such light materials 
as light soda ash, pitch, butt dust, ammo-phos, ete. 
is confined and aclean working installationis provided. 

Each weighing is “fed off’? the weighing conveyor 
in an elongated stream. <A part of the weighing is 
discharged before the beam rises, cutting in the feeder 
conveyor motor. So that each weighing is separate 
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WEIGHING 
While 


ONVEYING 


By H. Bandstra 


Richardson Scale Company 


and distinct from each other and there can be no inter- 
mixing of weighings. 

The feeder, hopper mentioned above, is pivoted 
and can tilt forward or backward according to the 
supply of material. Thus when the supply diminishes 
to a point where accuracy cannot be maintained, the 
hopper tilts forward and in so doing actuates a mer- 
coid switch, stopping the entire machine. As soon as 
enough material has accumulated for a complete 
weighing, the weight of the additional material causes 
the hopper to tilt in the opposite direction and ac- 
tuates the switch and again starts the entire system. 
A rather important part of this ‘‘variable feed control’ 
is the fact that the machine does not ‘‘cut out” in the 
middle of any weighing—even though the supply runs 
low before a full weighing has been made—but feeds 
material until a full weighing has been completed. 
This is assisted through magnetic control, and suitable 
wiring. Thus accuracy is insured under any and all 
conditions of feeding. 

A six-figured counter is part of the equipment and 
this records the number of weighings made by the 
machine. 

The machine is very flexible in that the weighing 
conveyor—to meet certain local and extraordinary 
conditions—may be disposed either in line with the 
feeder conveyor and discharge in the same direction 
or in the opposite direction; or it can be placed at 
right angles or at any other angle to the feeder con- 
veyor. 

For abrasive or hot materials it is usually equipped 
with steel apron conveyors. For cool materials, or- 
dinary heavy rubber belting is employed. 


Numerous Chemical Applications 


This machine is applicable for a very wide range of 
materials and is built in a number of sizes to meet 
every normal requirement. For instance, it is in use 
on hot carbox mix (a gummy material, very hot and 
sticky), light soda ash, limestone, phosphate rock, 
rice flakes (very light), zine oxide and pigments, 
barytes, coke breeze, clinkers, gypsum, shale, garbage, 
coal, bauxite, zine ores, and many similar materials. 
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Air tight Storage Tanks for volatile 
liquids. 





Fully enclosed Mixing Tanks with 
Hy-Speed Mixers 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC MIXERS 









Type 6. Oneofthe 





TANKS FOR 
MIXING oz STORAGE 


THOUSANDS feds of citeren 


products, and for storing liquids affected by metallic contact. 


h ; d mix- 
SLIPERIOR i, cicucs iw GLASs.LNED 


TANKS is admitted by all authorities to give superior results. 


TANKS the low price of ALSOP GLASS- 
eee Se LINED TANKS is made possible due to 
specializing in small size tanks only . . . up to 200 gallons ca- 


pacity. In these sizes, our facilities are unsurpassed. 


Siy-Speed Portable Electric Mixers with 


“PUSH-PULL” PROPELLERS, 


Are the latest improvement in Mixing Equipment. 
They mix quicker and better than any other method 
because all the power of the motor is used for mixing, 
and not wasted through useless out-board bearings or 
extra gears. 





many models used to 


poaenriencsi lie Their cost of operation is lowest. First cost is 


any tank or other con- lowest and the life of the machine is longest. 
tainer up to 50,000 


gallons capacity. 


They clamp to any tank or vat and eliminate labor. 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE 


ALSOP ENGINEERING CO 


47 West 63rd Street 





New York City 
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In one of the largest chemical plants two of these 
machines are used for proportioning and mixing coal 
or coke breeze and barytes, these being the ingredi- 
ents in the production of lithopone. Two more 
similar sets are being installed for the same purpose 
in another plant. 

One of the most interesting combinations of the 
system has been its application in the production of 
zinc. Three machines weigh and proportion the zine 
and three are used for varying amounts of coal. Any 
one or more of the six machines can be cut out of 
service at will, allowing the remainder to continue 
in operation. In addition to this, each machine can 
be set for a varying number of discharges. Thus for 
instance, should only four machines be in use, one 
could be set for five discharges, two could be set for 
three discharges and the other machine for a single 
discharge. Or the arrangement could be varied 
considerably, regardless of whether only two or all 
six machines were in operation. It will be seen, then, 
that the range of proportioning is very wide and 
flexible. 


Determining Costs Through Weight Control 


As previously indicated, control through weight is 
recognized as being the most accurate basis for de- 
termining true costs. In times past, ingredients were 
measured—by shovelfuls, wheelbarrows, or measur- 
ing boxes—and the production was passable. Now, 
however, the chemist makes the specifications and the 
analysis must show that the product is correct. The 
use of automatic weighing equipment has demon- 
strated time and time again that a perfect product 
can only be produced when the ingredients are ac- 
curately mixed by weight. 








Installation of a ‘‘Dustless Convey-o-Weigh”’, used in weighing light 
soda ash. Note that the feed and weighing conveyors are 
both totally enclosed and leak proof. 


Another point of control in the larger chemical 
plants is in the power plant. Engineers spend much 
time and money studying and testing the meters and 
charts showing evaporation, temperature of flue gases, 
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amount of boiler feed water used, ete. But often- 
times the amount of coal burned is “‘approximated”’ 
for each boiler. As coal constitutes about 70 per cent 
of the power cost—and the power cost is sometimes 
a large item in the cost of producing certain chemicals 
—it is obvious that this should also be controlled with 








’ 


Installation of two “Convey-o-W eighs’ 

coke breeze and barytes. These machines take material from two 

overhead conicle bottom tanks and deliver mixed ingredients to screw 
conveyor. Note beam boxes in front. 


proportioning and blending 


the same care and given the same thought as other 
items. It is not enough to know the total amount of 
coal burned, when six or seven boilers are on the line. 
The individual consumption of each boiler should be 
a definite and known fact; and by having such knowl- 
edge it will be at once apparent whether each boiler 
is doing its bit with maximum efficiency, or whether 
it is operating at a loss because of sooty tubes, holes 
in fire, improper draft regulation, or what not. Check 
the cost of power as diligently as you do the raw ma- 
terials entering into your plant. They all enter into 
the cost of the finished product and coal is not the 
least of these. 


Weight Aid in Shipping 


The last point of control is at the shipping end. 
Some products can be automatically weighed in 
bulk or into packages, while others, of course, are 
shipped in lots of a dozen, hundred, or other unit. 
In the case of loose materials, automatic scales can 
be employed accurately to record the weight of the 
materials as delivered to railroad cars, boxes, barrels 
or bags. This weighing and conveying system can be 
used in some instances; in others a different type of 
automatic scale better serves the purpose. 





Link-Belt Co. announces that W. C. Carter, formerly vice- 
president in charge of production, is now vice-president and 
general manager of the Chicago plant, succeeding F. B. Cald- 
well, resigned. E. J. Burnell, formerly manager, Pittsburgh 
office, is now sales manager, Western division. He has been 
succeeded by Nels Davis. Company has also appointed several 
sales agents throughout the East, South and West. 
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Quality 
Chemicals 


Acetanilid 
Bismuth Salts 
Codein and its Salts 
Ethyl Morphine 
lodoform 
Opium, U.S.P. 


Potassium Iodide 
Quinine and its Salts 
Thymol Iodide 
Strychnine and its Salts 


Mor phine and its Salts 
Menthol - Y 


NEW YORK QUININE AND 
CHEMICAL WORKS 


Incorporated 


99-117 North 11th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
St. Louis Depot, 304 South Fourth Street 
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Trisodium Phosphate 
Disodium Phosphate 


OWKER’S Trisodium Phosphate 

stands every test for cleaning, 
water softening and boiler com- 
pounds. 


Bowker’s Disodium Phosphate meets 
the full requirements of the most 
exacting and biggest silk weighters 
and finishers in the industry. 


Stocks carried in principal cities. 


Write or wire for samples, or ask 
our representative to call. Our lab- 
oratory and chemical facilities are 
at your disposal. 


BOWKER CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


419 Fourth Avenue New York City 


Factories at Carteret, N. J. and Baltimore, Md. 
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Public Service Commission approves new freight rates of the 
Delaware & Hudson Railroad on binder (lignin liquor), in barrels, 
carload minimum weight 36,000 pounds, and in tank cars, carload 
from Ausable Forks and Corinth to Batavia (on Erie) 25¢e per ewt. 
Reduction from Ausable Forks 5.5¢ and from Corinth 3.5¢ per 
ewt. Effective October 23, 1929. New freight rates of the New 
York Central (East) have been approved on potash (caustic) in 
metal cans, in barrels or boxes or in bulk in barrels, carload 
minimum weight 36,000 pounds from New York and Brooklyn 
stations, Long Island City (Pidgeon Street Terminal), New York 
(including lighterage) and stations Kingsbridge to Port Morris, 
inclusive to station Depew to Lewiston inclusive 25¢ per ewt. 
Reductions. Effective October 18, 1929. 


Commission also approves for the New York Central Railroad 
new reduced freight rates of 25 cents per hundredweight from 
the class rates on crude epsom salt, carload, minimum weight 
40,000 pounds, from New York and Brooklyn stations to 
various Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh stations. 

New reduced rates of 25 cents per hundredweight have also 
been approved on crude epsom salt in bulk, in bags, or barrels, or 
in bulk in cars, carload, minimum weight 40,000 pounds, from 
New York and Brooklyn stations to local stations. 





Three new classes of tankears for shipping explosives and in- 
flammables, were approved at Atlantic City, September 16, by 
representatives of the American Petroleum Institute and the 
tankear division of the American Railway Association, pre- 
liminary to submitting the recommendations to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission safety bureau. The cars approved 
include a rubber-lined car for sulfuric acid, a high pressure tank 
for dangerous commodities having vapor pressure characteristics, 
and a type of car for shipment of chlorine. The cars were tested 
in a series of demonstrations conducted over a period of one year. 


Tionesta Valley Chemical Co., Inec., Olean, N. Y., which 
operates a wood distillation plant at Mayburg, Pa., files com- 
plaint with Interstate Commerce Commission attacking freight 
rates on carload shipments of crude methanol from Mayburg to 
Cadosia, N. Y., on ground that actually and relatively lower 
rates exist from other distillation points in same general territory. 


In its study of the effect of transportation costs on fertilizer 
prices in the spring seasons of 1926, 1927, and 1928, the Bureau 
of Railway Economics discovered no definite relation between the 
two. Cash prices paid by farmers varied considerably between 
consuming points, but none of the divergent price situations 
were found directly attributable to freight rates. 


Combustion Engineering Corp. issues new and revised edition 
of its general condensed catalog. Copies will be furnished upon 
request. Company also issues folder entitled ‘Building a Better 
Box Header Boiler’ which describes the new designs in ‘‘C-E”’ 
box header boilers and reprint entitled, “Steam Pressures for 
Industrial Plants Determined by Rational Factors.’’ Copies are 
available upon request to the company. 

Du Pont Cellophane Co. announces transfer of Sterling 
Thompson from New Jersey to mid-west territory, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. C. W. Bollinger, formerly of the Chicago 
office, will take over the New Jersey territory. 


Durion Co., Ine., issues Bulletin 154, describing construction 
and operation of No. 806 Durion centrifugal pump. 


Dust Recovering & Conveying Co., Cleveland, issues booklet 
3A, entitled, ‘Present Trends in Dust Recovery.’ 
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Paper Makers Chemical Corp., Kalamazoo, Mich., plans 
immediate construction of plant on a seven-acre site in the 
Guilds Lake district, Portland, Ore. Company now operates 
twenty-two plants in the United States, Canada and England. 
Plant will consist of several units to cost about $250,000. 


Hercules Powder Co. plans construction of experimental plant 
and research laboratory near Wilmington, to be used in con- 
nection with development of company’s naval store business. 
Plant will cost over $150,000 with equipment. 


Dry Ice Corp. plans expansion program which includes erec- 
tion of six new plants in different parts of the country, each to 
cost over $50,000 with equipment. 
pansion of several existing plants. 


Program also includes ex- 


Canadian Industries, Ltd., begins construction of new plant 
at Copper Cliff, Canada, to involve complete expenditure of 
about $1,500,000. Initial plant is for production of sulfuric acid 
and nitre cake. 


National Pigments & Chemical Co., St. Louis, approves plans 
for rebuilding of portion of Cadet, Mo., plant destroyed by fire 
with estimated damage of $75,000. 


Tennessee Copper & Chemical Corp. plans construction of 
one-story addition to Cincinnati plant to cost about $45,000 with 
equipment. 


Farmers Fertilizer Co., Conway, Ark., consolidates with Home 
Fertilizer Co., Texarkana, and plans erection of $60,000 fertilizer 
factory in the former city. 


Barium Reduction Corp., Charleston, W. Va., plans con- 
struction of $500,000 sodium sulfate plant at Horseshoe Like, 
Saskatchewan, fifty miles south of Moose Jaw. 


California Chemical Corp., Newark, Calif., specialties for 
ethyl gasoline, begins construction of first plant unit to cost 
about $50,000. 


Oldbury Electrochemical Co., Niagara Falls, begins construc- 
tion of one-story plant addition to cost about $30,000 including 
equipment. 


Dow Chemical Co. plans addition to plant, consisting of one- 
and two-story unit to cost about $55,000 with equipment. 


Vestal Chemical Co., St. Louis, acquires site for new plant, 
the initial unit of which is reported to cost more than $50,000. 

Davison Chemical Co. purchases 15-acre site in Houston where 
it plans erection of chemical plant to cost about $1,000,000. 


Maas & Waldstein Co., Newark, N. J., lacquers, approves 
plans for new two-story addition to plant to cost about $45,000. 


Du Pont Ammonia Corp. appropriates $3,500,000 for expan- 
sion of Belle, W. Va., plant. 


Smith-Douglas Corp. begins construction of $75,000 fertilizer 
plant near Danville, Va. 


American Pine Products Corp. plans enlargement of plant at 
New Augusta, Miss. 

U. S. Phosphoric Products Co., Tampa, files plans for initial 
unit of an acid plant to cost more than $350,000 with equipment. 


General Aniline Works, Inec., Rensselaer, N. Y., plans con- 
struction of three-story plant unit to cost about $100,000. 
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Lautaro Nitrate Co. Increases 
Capital in Expansion Program 


Lautaro Nitrate Co., Ltd., plans increase in capital from 
£8,000,000 to £14,500,000, to allow the board the right to issue 
$32,000,000 in six per cent debentures to build the new oficina 
and provide working capital. The increase of £6,500,000 was 
composed of 2,000,000 ordinary shares of Is. each, £100,000, and 
320,000 seven per cent dollar shares of $100 each, £6,400,000. 
The latter issue was simply to satisfy the rights granted to the 
$32,000,000 six per cent debenture holders of converting into the 
seven per cent dollar shares, which dollar shares would rank part 
passu with their existing £8,000,000 ordinary sterling shares, 
which they proposed to convert into seven per cent cumulative 
preferred shares. 

The terms of conversion of the 1,600,000 seven per cent 
sterling shares of £5 each and the 320,000 seven per cent dollar 
shares of $100 each were as follows:—The seven per cent sterling 
shares of £5 each were redeemable at £5 10s. and the seven per 
cent dollar shares of $100 each were redeemable at $105 (so soon 
as their legislation allowed), the former by an accumulative sink- 
ing fund of £80,000 per annum from the end of the year following 
that in which the Guggenheim plant came into operation, and 
the latter by the sining fund for the redemption of the $32,000, 
000 debentures which started in 1923. 

The 2,000,000 ordinary shares of 1s, each would only be 
entitled to profits after provision had been made for redemption 
of all their debenture issues, debenture interest, and preferred 
share redemption and 7 per cent interest. 

Subject to their confirming the resolutions explained above, 
resolutions came into operation which provided for the distribu- 
tion on October 15 or soon thereafter of one ‘‘no par value share”’ 
of the Lautaro Nitrate Corporation of Delaware, U. 8S. A., for 
every five shares now held, as a compensation for the modification 
of the rights of the ordinary sterling shares, and the payment of 
dividends of 3s. per share payable on October 25 and 3s. per 
share payable on December 31. 





ie od OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912. 


Of Chemical Markets, published monthly at Pittsfield, Mass., for October 1,1929, 
State of New York, County of New York—ss. 


Before me, a notary public in and for the State and county aforesaid, er= 
sonally appeared Williams Hay nes, who, having been_duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the Publisher of the Chemical Markets, and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, printed on the rev erse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and — — are: Publisher, Williams Haynes, 25 Spruce St., New 
York, N. Y.; Editor, none; Managing Editor, E almnes F. Sheets, 25 Spruce St., 
New York Ne. ke Business Mang ager, William F. George, 25 Spruce St., New 
¥ork, .N. ¥. 

2. That the owner is: (If the publication is owned by an individual his 
name and address, or if owned by more than one individual the name and 
address of each, should be given below; if the publication is owned by a cor- 
poration the name of the corporation and the names and addresses of the 
stockholders ow ning or holding one per cent. or more of the total amount of 
stock should be given.) Chemical Markets, Inec.; Williams Haynes, 25 Spruce 
St., N. Y. C.; and W. F. George, 25 Spruce St., N. Y. C. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding one per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company a trustee or in any other fiduci: ury relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company _as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, associa- 
tion, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold 
or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 
six months preceding the date shown above is (This information is required 
from daily publications only.) 

Williams Haynes, Publisher. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 19th day of September, 1929. J. Oscar 
Fischer (My commission expires Notary Public, N. Y. Co. Clerk’s No. 474 
N. Y. Reg. No. 0-558, March 1930.) 
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Citric Acid By Fermentation 
Attracting Attention in England 


Citric acid by the fermentation process is attracting con- 
siderable attention in England, especially since the tightening 
control of the Italian Government of the citrate of lime supplies. 
Investigations on the subject have been carried on by the Dis- 
tillers’ Co., Ltd., Rowntree & Co., Ltd., and the British Govern- 
ment Laboratory. That a definite move towards working these 
processes on a commercial scale is under way is apparent from 
the recent formation of John & E. Sturge, Ltd., which company 
has entered into agreements with Rowntree & Co., it is thought 
for the use of the latter’s process for fermentation citric acid. 

The Rowntree processes (British Patents 266,414 and 266,415) 
use solutions of sucrose as a raw material and dark-colored 
Aspergilli as the preferred mould, but the process is characterized 
in that the solutions are not sterilized by heat but by the addition 
of hydrochloric acid, an essential point being the maintenance of 
closely controlled hydrogen ion concentration. The latter patent 
extends the process to invert sugar, glucos, levulose, maltose, 
glycerine, and other mineral and strong organic acid. The work 
of the Distillers’ Co. is found in the latest specification (British 
patent 287,604 of 1926) to be characterized by the use as ferments 
of the enzymes existing in citrus fruits. 

In further discussion of the citric acid situation, “The Chemical 
Trade Journal,’’ London, goes on to say that on the Pacific coast 
of North America there is already an important citrate-of-lime 
industry, but the needs of the American home industry are far 
from met by these supplies, and there is not much hope of Amer- 
ican citric acid at cheaper rates than the Italian or German 
products reaching this country, at any rate in the near future. 
As a matter of fact, the American output of natural citric acid is 
supplemented by acid produced by the mould fermentation of 
sugar. This process is carried out on a large scale, but production 
figures have never been published, nor have any but the merest 
outlines of the process been employed. It is known, however, 
that the method consists essentially in the inoculation with spores 
of a special strain of Aspergillus Niger, of the contents of large 
shallow pans filled with sterile sucrose solution containing. the 
necessary nutrient salt. In from two to four days a continuous 
felt of mycelium forms over the entire surface of the solution and 
citric acid formation begins, and the fermentation has usually run 
its course by the end of the tenth day after inoculation. The 
solution is then drained off, the mycelium pressed to remove any 
acid present in the tissues, and the acid is recovered in yields of 
approximately 50 per cent by weight of the sugar taken. Many 
difficulties were encountered in the transference from the labora- 
tory to the plant scale, but the nature of these difficulties and the 
means employed in solving them have been kept as carefully 
guarded plant secrets. 


World production of oxygen for sale is now 150,000,000 cubic 
meters of which Germany produces 30,000,000 and consumes 
12,000,000, according to estimates by Alexander Wacker Co., 
Munich. In addition there is another 100,000,000 cubic 
meters produced in plants where consumed, 35,000,000 cubie 
meters of which is Germany’s share. The hourly capacity of the 
German plants producing oxygen for sale at the end of 1928 was 
3,600 cubic meters. German consumption of acetylene in 1928 
was over 1,200,000 cubie meters, and the hourly capacity of the 
six existing German acetylene works at the close of 1928 reached 
310 cubic meters. 


Lime nitrogen sales agreement is made by the following 
Japanese producers: The Electric Industry, The Japan Nitrogen, 
The Daido Fertilizer, the Mitsubishi Imports Department and 
the Showa Fertilizer, which will commence manufacturing 
nitrogen for next year, the annual output being between 20,000 
and 25,000 tons. The first price agreed upon for next year’s ship- 
ment, per unit is 19 sen (converted into ton, 102.60 yen for 20 
per cent of N). 
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Artificial Resin Production 
In France Reaches 13,000 Tons 


France produced more than 13,000 tons of artificial resin last 
year, about 5,000 tons being used by the electrical trade, 
whose needs are still steadily growing. This industry was only 
r_cently introduced in France, in 1922, with a yearly output 
of 100 tons. To-day the French output represents only 8 per 
cent of the world’s output, 40 per cent being supplied by the 
United States, 16 per cent by Great Britain and 25 per cent by 
Germany. A new development in the artificial resin field is being 
contemplated in France, owing to the activity of the Societe 
Huiles, Goudron and Derives. This firm is closely connected with 
the Mines of Lens and has already absorbed one of its competitors, 
the Societe Chimique de la Drome, which has been producing 
about one-third of the total present French output. The Huiles, 
Goudrons and Derives Co. will take over the Ste. Chimique de la 
Drome’s plant at the Bourg-lez-Valence works in southern 
France and bring it northward in the Lens mining district, where 
coal carbonization factories are. The former monthly 100 ton 
output will be shortly doubled and possibly trebled. 





Kaikohe Development Co., Ltd., New Zealand, capitalized 
at £25,000, subsidiary of Imperial Chemical Industries, is erect- 
ing plant at Kaikohe, north of Aukland, N. Z., to vaporize 
mercury from cinnabar deposits there. Plant includes two 
rotary furnaces to vaporize the mercury in the ore, and con- 
densers. The ore is in earth and not in solid rock, and does not 
need crushing. 


Japan has five major companies producing 33,000 tons of 
creosote oil annually. Seventy-five per cent of the total produc- 
tion is consumed in Japan chiefly by lumber treating companies. 
Some is used by chemical manufacturing companies in treating 
disinfectants. 
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Commercial Solvents Corp. 
Acquires Commercial Pigments 


Company Also Increases Capital Stock to 3,000,000 Shares 
to Permit 10 for 1 Split-up—Two per Cent Stock Divi- 
dend Declared—Purchase Price Amounts to About 
$6,000,000. 


Commercial Solvents Corp. acquires Commercial Pigments 
Corp. through an exchange of shares. Former company also 
increases capital stock to 3,000,000 shares from 250,000 to permit 
a split-up on basis of 10 new shares for each share held. An extra 
stock dividend of two shares for each 100 held is declared, payable 
October 1 to stock of record September 23. 

One share of Commercial Solvents old stock is being offered 
in exchange for nine shares of Commercial Pigments common 
stock, so approximately 12,000 shares of Commercial Solvents 
old stock will be required to make the purchase. Directors of 
the former corporation have expressed the belief that it will be 
possible to obtain at least 84,000 shares of the class B Commercial 
Pigments stock on this basis. At current asking prices for Com- 
mercial Solvents stock, this would represent a consideration of 
more than $6,000,000. 

Commercial Pigments Corp. has issued 27,000 shares of class A 
stock and 58,000 shares of class B and warrants with the class A 
stock or cash for 54,000 shares of class B stock. In the negotia- 
tions with the Commercial Solvents Corp., the outstanding stock 
of the Commercial Pigments Corp. is assumed to consist solely 
of 112,000 shares of class B without par value. 

Commercial Pigments Corp., whose plant is in Baltimore, is 
occupied chiefly with the manufacture of titanium oxide under 
the Blumenfeld process. It also has patents covering the 
manufacture of titanium lithopone, or titanium white pigment, a 
composition of titanium oxide and barytes. The corporation also 
has a substantial interest in the Travancore Minerals Company, 
a British corporation owning extensive concessions for the mining 
of ilmenite, an iron-titanium ore from which titanium oxide is 
produced. 

Certain directors and officers of the Commercial Solvents Corp. 
were largely instrumental in the organization of the Commercial 
Pigments Corp. in 1927. 

Statement of Commercial Solvents Corp. as of June 30, 1929, 
shows total assets of $11,526,502, comparing with $10,097,171 on 
December 31, 1928, and earned surplus of $5,128,013 against 
$4,315,837. Current assets totaled $8,459,272 and current lia- 
bilities $1,402,364, comparing with $6,378,499 and $1,317,777, 
respectively, on December 31, 1928. 





American Solvents & Chemical Corp., New York, announces 
appointment of Roy Clark, previously associated for many years 
with the Kentucky Alcohol Corp., as Eastern sales manager with 
headquarters in New York. Charles H. Blomberg, formerly 
associated with the Rossville Commercial Alcohol Corp. and 
previously with the Federal Products Corp., is appointed man- 
ager, St. Louis division, in charge of Southwestern territory. 


National Ammonia Co., subsidiary of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., acquires Pacific Ammonia & Chemical Co., largest 
manufacturer of anhydrous ammonia on the West coast. The 
merged business will be conducted under the name of National 
Ammonia Co., Ine. 
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Many Chemical Companies on 
Senate Tax Information List 


Chemical companies are prominent in the list of those tax- 
payers whose names are forwarded to the Department of the 
Treasury for certain income tax information which the Senate 
Committee on Finance decided was necessary for adequate study 
of the tariff bill. This income tax data does not include the tota 
of tax paid, but the statements of profits or losses, wages paid 
workers, salaries paid officers, gross sales and inventories. 

The delegation from the chemical industry in this group of 
some 323 names included: Abbott Laboratories, Archer Daniels 
Midland Co., General Dyestuff Corp., General Aniline Works, 
Consolidated Color & Chemical Corp., Bakelite Corp., Arnold 
Hoffmann & Co., Beaver Chemical Corp., Damascus, Va.; Calco 
Chemical Co., Carbide & Carbon Ch mical Corp. 

Colgate & Co., Commercial Solvents, Corp., Corn Products 
Refining Co., Dye Products & Chemical Co., Eastman Kodak Co. 
Hooker Electro Chemical Co., Mathieson Alkali Works, Merck 
& Co., Monsanto Chemical Works. 

Ur ted States Industrial Chemical Co., Victor Chemical 
Works, Emery Industries, Inc., Heyden Chemical Corp., Gra- 
field, N. J.; Vanadium Corp., Oldbury Electro Chemical Co. 

Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation, American Cyanamid Co., 
Bakelite Corp., Davison Chemical Co., Dow Chemical Co., 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., General Chemical Co., Glidden 
Co., Grasselli Chemical Co., Inc., Hercules Powder Co. 

Koppers Co., Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, National Aniline 
& Chemical Co., Semet Solvay Co., Sharples Solvents Corp., 
Solvay Process Co., Union Carbide & Carbon Co., U. 8. In- 
dustrial Aleohol Co., Westvaco Chemical Co. 





Shell Chemical Co. to Construct 
$5,000,000 Nitrogen-Fixation Plant 


Shell Chemical Co., a suit of the Shell Development Co., is 
constructing a nitrogen-fixation plant on a 400-acre tract of land 
near Long Beach, Calif. Expenditures of $250,000 within six 
months in erecting the first unit of the plant is planned. One 
thousand men will be employed in the first unit and ultimate 
investment will total $5,000,000. The plant will be the largest of 
its kind in the West. Nitrogen will be extracted from the air to 
provide the principal product of the plant. Operations will be 
under late German patents. Electricity will be used for power in 
the plant. Reports have it that the Shell project at Long Beach 
contemplates the utilization of natural gas, of which the nearby 
oil fields have a great excess, in the manufacture of carbon black, 
the hydrogen evolved in this process to be used in making 
ammonia in the nitrogen-fixation plant. The Royal Dutch-Shell 
interests in Holland recently began the production of synthetic 
ammonia and nitrogeneous fertilizers at [jmuiden in conjunction 
with the Koninkligke Hooqovens. 





Union Solvents Corp. locates executive and general offices at 
110 East 42 st., New York. Plant is located at Cincinnati where 
butyl alcohol, acetone and allied products are manufactured. 
Chemical Solvents, Inc., New York, is sales representative for the 
company. 


Atmospheric Nitrogen Co. transfers general offices from 
Syracuse, N. Y., to Hopewell, Va. 


Monsanto Chemical Co. moves Eastern district sales office to 
10 East 40st., New York. 
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Bleriot was a pioneer in aviation... first to fly across the 
English Channel. The fast, luxurious planes of today owe a 
debt to Bleriot. 














The first pound of Liquid 
Chlorine produced in the 
U.S. A., 1907 


EK B G pioneered in manufacturing Liquid Chlorine. In con- 
sequence, rule-of-thumb bleaching methods were eliminated .. . bleaching was advanced 
to the exactitude of a science. 


E, B G has never lost the pioneer spirit . . . nor will it. E B G is continually making 


. ° . . e mn . 
researches, conducting experiments, adapting and improving. The point 





is, users of this Liquid Chlorine profit from the scientific facilities and D 
comprehensive experience which E BG places at the service of industry. D 
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Burt H. Goddin, whose previous connections include the 
Roessler & MHasslacher Chemical Co., Powers-Weightman- 
Rosengarten Co., and Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., is elected vice- 
president in charge of sales, Euro American Corp., American 
representative of Metzner & Otto, Leipzig, Germany. The 
company maintains executive offices and laboratory in Newark, 
N. J., and sales offices in New York. 


Dr. Herbert H. Dow, president, Dow Chemical Co., is an- 
nounced as recipient of the Perkin medal for 1930. Presentation 
will be made January 10, 1930, at a meeting at the Chemists’ 
Club, New York. Other speakers on the program include James 
T. Pardee, E. O. Barstow and William H. Nichols. 


Herman A. Metz, president, General Dyestuffs Corp., speaks 
at luncheon in honor of Mayor Gustav Boess, Berlin, Germany, 
given by the Board of Trade for German-American Commerce. 
He urged the defeat of the pending tariff bill. 


George A. Benington, formerly vice-president, Bowker Chem- 
ical Co., is elected president, succeeding Horace Bowker, who 
resigned owing to increased duties as president, American 
Agricultural Chemical Co. 


Sir William Alexander, K.B.E., M.P., president, American 
British Chemical Supplies, Inc., and a director, Celanese Corp., 
visits this country making his headquarters at the New York 
office of the company. 


Henry Moran, sales manager, chemical department, Ellis 
Jackson & Co., Philadelphia, serves on Non-Partisan Citizens 
Campaign Committee in that city in behalf of candidacy for 
re-election of Magistrate Louis Hamberg. 


Sir Harry McGowan, Lord Birkenhead, Henry Mond, and 
ol. G. P. Pollitt, all of Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., visit 
this country to ‘‘discuss with their American associates certain 
important matters. 


W. Astles, manager, chemical department, Cookson Produce 
& Chemical Co., London, Eng., visits office of New York repre- 
sentative, Renouf & Co., Ine. He is in this country to secure 
the European representation for American chemical products. 


J. Wrench, sales manager, Industrial Chemical Sales Co., New 
York, returns from business trip to the Pacific Coast made in 
connection with the expansion of the company’s business in that 
territory. 


William Maguire, Jr., formerly superintendent of production 
is appointed manager, Chemical & Pigment Co., Inc., Oakland, 
Calif., succeeding Donald S. Gremfell. 


W. H. Zillessen is appointed manager, Boston office, Newport 
Chemical Works, succeeding W. A. Keating, who asked to be 
relieved due to ill health. 


Wayne H. Carter resigns as chief chemist, Sharples Solvents 
Corp. to become associated with Carrier Engineering Corp., 
Newark, N. J., in its new technical department. 


Dr. B. R. Rhees, formerly narcotic agent in charge of the 
Washington division, is named Deputy Commissioner of Prohi- 
bition in charge of narcotics enforcement. 


Lord Melchett is chairman, Palestine Emergency Committee, 
formed to relieve destitution in Palestine. 


Frederick Mueller joins Baltimore sales force of Bradley & 
Baker, New York chemical dealers. 
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Horace Bowker Elected President, 
American Agricultural Chemical 


Horace Bowker, vice-president, American Agricultural Chem- 
ical Co. since 1920, is elected president of the company succeeding 
George B. Burton, who together with Robert S. Bradley, chair- 
man of the board declined to accept re-election. 

Horace Bowker was born in Boston, May 13, 1877 and was 
educated at Harvard University. 
His first business connection was 
as assistant superintendent and 
superintendent, C. O. Bowker 
Fertilizer Co., 1899-1902. In 
1903 he became sales manager, 
Baugh & Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
He became associated with the 
American Agricultural Chemical 
Co. in 1908 as secretary of the 
company. During the war, he 
was president, Chemical Al- 
liance, Inc., and is an active 
member of the National Fer- 
tilizer Association and of the 
Harvard Club. 

Personal reasons were said to 
have motivated George B. Burton and Robert S. Bradley in their 
resignations. Both of them have been connected with the fer- 
tilizer business for many years. They will continue to serve the 
company as members of the board. No successor was named to 
the position vacated by Mr. Bradley. 

Letter from directors to stockholders announcing the change, 
says, in part: ‘“‘Mr. Bradley has been identified with the company 
for over 50 years and Mr. Burton for over 42 years. The terms of 
their executive office in the last few years included a period of 
radical readjustment for the company which brought receivership 
and losses to other companies in the industry. Mr. Bradley and 
Mr. Burton carried the company successfully through these 
dangers. 

“Funded debt of company has been reduced to $9,541,500 as 
of June 30, 1929, compared with $36,616,000 in 1921, and com- 
pany has over $6,000,000 cash and no bank loans.” 





Robert Collyer Ingalls 


Robert Collyer Ingalls, president, Doe & Ingalls, Inc., Boston, 
dies unexpectedly at his home in Lynn, Mass., September 11, 
aged 56. He was born in Lynn, August 18, 1873, and began his 
business career with the Commonwealth Manufacturing Co., 
later the American Methyl Co., in 1898. In 1907 he became 
associited with Howe & French, Inc., remaining with them until 
1921, when the firm of Doe & Ingalls was established. 





Thomas J. Dee, vice-president and secretary, Davison Chemi- 
cal Co., dies unexpectedly while on a visit to New York, August 
29, aged 41. He was born in Yonkers, N. Y., in 1888, educated 
at New York University, being graduated from the law school, 
and moved to Baltimore sixteen years ago, when he became 
connected with the Davison company. 


Dr. W. H. Perkin, son of the late Sir William Perkin, dis- 
coverer of coal tar dyes, and professor of chemistry in Oxford 
University, dies in London, September 17, aged 59. 


George B. Phillips, for many years president, Phillips & 
Jacobs, manufacturing chemists, Philadelphia, dies September 25, 
aged 88. 


F. M. Biffen, for ten years with British Government Labora- 
tories, takes position with Foster Dee Snell, consulting chemist. 
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News of the Companies 

















Air Reduction Co., American Cyanamid Co., Buffalo Electro- 
chemical Co., Buffalo Foundry & Machinery Co., Dry Ice Corp., 
Du Pont Rayon Co., Du Pont Cellophane Co., Hooker Electro- 
chemical Co., Larkin Co., Lucidol Corp., Mathieson Alkali 
Works, National Aniline & Chemical Co., National Carbon Co., 
Niacet Chemical Co., Oldbury Electrochemical Co., Philadel- 
phia Quartz Co., Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons, Union Carbide & Carbon Co., and the Vanadium 
Corp. are among the participants in the exhibit of chemical in- 
dustries of the Niagara frontier which opens October 12 at the 
Buffalo Museum of Science, Buffalo. Exhibit is staged by the 
Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences in collaboration with the 
Western New York sections, American Chemical Society and 
American Electrochemical Society. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., announces appointment 
of John W. McCoy, formerly assistant general manager, ex- 
plosives department, as general manager. Vice-president J. 
Thompson Brown, has been elected a member of the company’s 
executive committee. Edward B. Yancey, formerly manager, 
Birmingham plant, is appointed assistant general manager of 
the department. 


General Naval Stores Co. moves research laboratory from 
Cincinnati to Passaic, N. J., on the premises of Newport Chemical 
Works. E. V. Romaine, technical director, and H. J. Warmuth, 
chemist, continue in charge of research work. 


Jaenecke-Ault Co., ink manufacturer, is reorganized and busi- 
ness sold to group called Jaenecke-Ault Corp., headed by Freder- 
ick G. Muz, former official of old company. Reported purchase 
price was $75,000. 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. acquires sulfur rights to mines at 
Long Point, Tex., from Gulf Production Co. This is the com- 
pany’s third mine as production is now going on at Gulf and 
Boling. 


Hooker Electrochemical Co. publishes an attractively bound 
and illustrated 78-page catalog of its products. The book at the 
same time serves as a manual of information for those interested 
in any of the company’s products. 


Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., develops the manufacture of carbon 
black through the Wheatley Press process. Product is marketed 
under trade name of ‘‘Disperso”’ carbon black. 


United Chemicals, Inc., acquires Barium Products, Ltd., 
Modesto, Cal., sodium sulfide producer, and Peroxide Manu- 
facturing Co., San Francisco, hydrogen peroxide manufacturer. 


Du Pont Viscoloid Co. announces that Leonard Bertoli, 
formerly sales manager, Fuller-Morrison Drug Co., Chicago, if 
appointed assistant sales director. 


Industrial Alcohol Institute completes motion picture film 
illustrating the production of industrial alcohol. Film is avail- 
able for distribution in 35 and 16mm. sizes. 


Philipp Bros., Inc., New York, announces removal of Boston 
office to 176 Federal st. 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc., announces new vat yellow, 
“Anthrene Yellow RC paste.” 


Eastern Potash Co.’s old plant at Raritan, N. J., is sold in 
bankrupt sale at $10,000. 


Pacific Chemical Co., Los Angeles, moves into its new factory 
in that city recently completed at cost of $125,000. , 
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James A. Rafferty Elected President 
of Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 


James A. Rafferty, vice-president, Carbide & Carbon Chem- 
icals Corp., since 1924, is elected president of the company, 
succeeding William F. Barrett, 
who is now chairman of the 
board. James A. Rafferty was 
born in Chicago and graduated 
by the Lewis Institute of Tech- 
nology as a mechanical engineer 
in 1908, when he became asso- 
ciated with the People’s Gas 
Light & Coke Co. He was 
assistant general superintendent 
of plants for the Linde company 
when he first became connected 
with Carbide & Carbon Chem- 
icals Co. in 1917. 

In addition to the presidency 
of the latter company, he is an 
officer of several affiliated com- 
panies, being vice-president, Linde Air Products Corp.; the 
Presto-lite Company, and the Union Carbide & Carbon Research 
Laboratories; president, Clendenin Gasoline Co., Charleston, 
W. Va.; and secretary, Niacet Chemical Corp. He is a member 
of a number of scientific and technical societies and of the West- 
chester Country Club. 





Grasselli Chemical Co. Holds 
Eastern Sales Conference 


Grasselli Chemical Co. holds Eastern division sales conference 
in New York office, September 20. The occasion was especially 
significant in that it marked the first divisional conference since 
the Du Pont-Grasselli merger. The meeting was presided 
over by W. C. Mills and addressed by the following: H. P. John, 
E. A. Orem, J. Krackeler, J. H. Kennedy, P. Gieberich, and 
H. Ziesing. The speakers all dealt with the problems of the 
company’s sales organization. 

On September 21, the annual sales outing was held at Forked 
River, N. J., special trains taking the entire party to head- 
quarters at Eno’s Riverside Hotel, and returning it to New York 
on the following day after a week-end of golfing and fishing. 





Clayton French 


Clayton French, a director, Smith, Kline & French Labora- 
tories, Philadelphia, and son of the late Harry B. French, founder 
of the house formerly known as Smith, Kline & French Co., dies 
in New York, September 3, aged 45. He joined his father’s 
company in 1906 following his graduation from Harvard Uni- 
versity, and subsequently was an executive in the succeeding 
company called Smith, Kline & French Laboratories. He was a 
veteran of the World War, being discharged with the rank of 
captain, and was interested in sports, being active in the Merion 
Cricket Club and the Radnor Hunt and Racquet Club. 





Mellon Institute of Industrial Research is conducting an 
investigation of bricks involving the rate of absorption and total 
absorption of moisture by brick; the surface characters of brick; 
the merits of different cementing materials, ranging from pure 
lime to pure cement, and of various sands and mortar pigments; 
the effect of varying the type of backing, both as to material and 
size of unit; the results of variation in workmanship, including 
pointing, tapping, and the filling of head-joints; the effect of 
variation in design, involving a study of coping and parapet con- 
struction, of capillary contact of condensation, and of elasticity; 
and the behavior of mortar with reference to the other variables 
in all types of climatic conditions. 
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Franklin P. Summers Becomes 
Associated With Calco Chemical 


Franklin P. Summers, who had been general manager, Noil 
Chemical & Color Works, New York, since 1918, resigns to 
become associated with the Caleo Chemical Co. He Has been in 
the chemical business since his graduation from Harvard Univer- 
sity in 1906. Until 1908 he was with the Organic Chemical Co., 
Philadelphia. He left there to become director of the analytical 
and research laboratories of Abbott Laboratories, Chicago, which 
position he held until 1915, when he became connected with the 
Federal Dyestuff Corp., Kingsport, Tenn., first as operating 
superintendent, then as chemical engineer, and finally as president 
and general manager. Since 1918 he had been general_manager 
of the Noil company. 

He is a member of the Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufac- 
turers Association and of the Salesmen’s Association, and has held 
offices in both of these organizations. He is also a member of the 
American Institute of Chemical Engineers, American Association 
of Textile Chemists & Colorists, the Chemists’ Club, and the 
Drysalters Club. 





American Chemical Industry 
Ranks Third in Capitalization 


The American chemical industry is now third in capitalization 
among American industries, third in number of employees, first 
in consumption of coal, and second in consumption of electrical 
energy. The total value of the output of chemicals has increased 
from $1,046,994,000 in 1914, to roughly $3,000,000,000 in 1928, 
the latter figure representing more than half the total value of the 
world output. Of the production, about 6 per cent ($200,000,000) 
is exported, so that 94 per cent of the industry is kept occupied in 
supplying the home market. As the number of establishments in 
the industry has fallen from 9848 in 1914 to 7597 in 1925, it is 
evident that rationalization is making progress, according to the 
New York Trust Co. 

Roughly 80 per cent of the world’s chemical trade is in the 
hands of the United States, Germany, the United Kingdom, and 
France, the total exports in 1928 representing a value of $800, 
000,000, of which Germany supplied 40 per cent and the United 
States 25 per cent. 





Achema VI, exposition of the chemical apparatus industry of 
Germany, will be held at Frankfort-on-Main, June 10-22, 1930, 
at which time the annual convention of the Association of Ger- 
man Representatives of the Chemical Industry will be in session. 
Manufacturers and others desiring to exhibit may communicate 
with the American representative of Achema VI, the Inter- 
national Exposition Co., Grand Central Palace, New York. 


Formation of Ansbacher-Siegle Corp. is approved by stock- 
holders of G. Siegle Corp. and Ansbacher Corp. Board of di- 
rectors of new organization consists of following members: chair- 
man, B. R. Armour, George L. Armour, Albert E. Waller, S. S. 
Thiel, F. W. Wekman, Arthur Wass, Julius Culmann, E. L. 
McBridge and George F. Lewis. 


Chemists’ Club, New York, awards national scholarships to 
two students at Bucknell University for exceptional work in 
chemistry and industrial engineering. They are Francis D. 
Meeker, winner of the Hoffman scholarship, and Kenneth 
B. Andrus, winner of the Bloed scholarship. 


Union & Levers, a new holding company, is organized in Eng- 
land to consolidate the interests of Lever Bros. and the Margarine 


Union. The two companies control about all of Great Britain’s 
soap business. 


Ampthill plant, Du Pont Rayon Co. plans to reach full operat- 
ing capacity about October 20 at which time production will be 
at the rate of 4,000,000 pounds annually. 
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Du Pont Names E. G. Robinson 
to Head Dyestuffs Department 


Edmund G. Robinson, assistant general manager, dyestuffs 
department, E. I. du Pont Nemours & Co., Inc., since 1925, is 


named general manager of the 
department succeeding W. F. 
Harrington who was recently. 
elected a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the corpora- 
tion. 

Edmund G. Robinson became 
associated with the Du Pont 
company in 1905, upon his 
graduation from Swarthmore 
College. He was director of the 
Delta laboratory, chemical su- 
perintendent of the Old Hickory 
smokeless powder plant at Nash- 
ville, assistant director of the 
service department, and finally 
assistant general manager, dyestuffs department. 

Cesare Protto who succeeds him in this latter position has been 
with the company since 1917, first in the development department 
and later in the dyestuffs department, where he was successively 
manager, technical division; assistant director and director of 
sales. 





Imperial Chemical Industries 
and I. G. Face Patent Battle 


Very important and probably prolonged patent action between 
Imperial Chemical Industries and the German I. G. respecting 
certain dyestuffs, is reported brewing in England. The I. C. I. is 
asking for the revocation of three patents held by the I. G., and 
the I. G. is applying for power to amend these patents. It is 
understood that the action has reference to certain dyestuffs of 
the azoic or naphthol AS class. The original patents, taken out 
by the I. G. as long ago as 1912, have now expired, but certain 
selection patents taken out by the I. G. are still in operation and 
these, it is contended, give the I. G. a virtual monopoly, although 
their original patents have expired. It is these selection patents 
that the I. C. I. is understood to be challenging. The case, which 
it is expected will come up shortly, will be followed with great 
interest, says “Industrial & Engineering Chemistry.” 


Professor Bradley Stoughton, head of department of metal- 
lurgy, Lehigh University, is awarded Grasselli medal for 1929 for 
his paper on “Light Structural Alloys.” Presentation will be 
made at a meeting of the American section, Society of Chemical 
Industry, at the Chemists’ Club, New York, November 8, at 
which time he will read a paper on “Materials for Airplane Con- 
struction.” 


Chemical section, National Safety Congress, is addressed by 
following speakers, during the course of the eighteenth annual 
meeting at Chicago, September 30 to October 4: F. C. Whitte- 
more, Harrison E. Howe, David I. Macht, Stephen E. Whiting, 
A. L. Armstrong, George H. Miller, Henry H. Marsh, F. J. 
O’Connor, and E. Minshull. 


Virgil G. Thomas, formerly engaged in the dry color business 
under his own name, takes charge of newly established dry color 
department of Hammill & Gillespie, Inc., New York. His pre- 
vious connections also include those with L. H. Butcher Co. 
and Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. 


Thomas J. Shields, New York, Eastern representative, James 
B. Day & Co., Chicago, for sale of ‘‘Nu-Pros’” glaze, announces 
that local stocks of the glaze, both brown and white, will be 
carried in the New York warehouse. 
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Salesmen’s Association Golfers 
Undaunted by Wind and Rainstorm 


About thirty web-footed and water-proofed chemical salesmen 
brave the rigors of a driving rainstorm in the annual Fall golf 
tournament of the Salesmen’s Association, American Chemical 
Industry, at the Lenox Hills Country Club, Farmingdale, L. I., 
October 1. Thirteen took prizes while the remainder only took 
colds. 


Grasselli Chemical Co. had the unusual honor of having its 
representatives take prizes for both the best and the worst golf 
displayed in the downpour. J. M. Alvarez of that company won 
low gross with an 86, while E. J. Maguire, his co-worker, won the 
honest golfer’s prize, turning in a card of 169. (It was an 18-hole 
course). Second low gross went to Grant A. Dorland, of the 
MacNair-Dorland Co., with a 94, while Vic Williams, Monsanto 
Chemical Co., took third place with a 98. 


Low net winners were divided into two classes depending upon 
how badly they had fooled the handicapped committee. Prizes 
in Class A were won by B. Ullrich, Passaic Color Co., 74; A. J. 
Higgins, Zinsser & Co., 75; and R. J. Grant, Noil Chemical Co., 
78. Class B prizes were won by W. Adkins, Givaudan-Dela- 
wanna, Inc., 66; Wayne Dorland, MacNair-Dorland Co., 76; 
and ©. O. Lind, Dow Chemical Co., 79. Prizes in the kickers’ 
tournament were won by E. F. Sheets, CoemicaL MARKETS; 
H. B. Shattuck, Abbott Laboratories; and‘S. Urban, E. R. 
Squibb & Sons; in the order named. 





Imports of Synthetic Dyes 
Increase During August 


Synthetic dye imports registered a further increase during 
August, according to the United States Tariff Commission and 
the Department of Commerce. Arrivals for the month totaled 
511,038 pounds, as compared with 501,240 pounds in July and 
with 389,957 pounds imported during August last year. The 
invoice value of the August imports amounted to $438,363, as 
compared with $424,314 in July and with $317,879 in the same 
month last year. 


Total imports for the first eight months of the year were 
brought to 4,279,756 pounds, with an invoice value of $3,490,235, 
as compared with 3,514,034 pounds, valued at $2,798,138, in 
the corresponding period last year. 











New Incorporations 














Synthetic Nitrogen Products Corp.—A. C. Vandiver, Manhattan—500,000 

Warwick Soap and Chemical Co.—Stone & Perlman, 2 Lafayette St. Man.— 
200 sh com. 

Sanitol Chemical Products Corp.—L. Busell, 11 W. 42nd St.—100 shs com. 

Ansbacher-Siegle Corp. (formed by consolidated of Ansbacher Corp. and G. 
Siegle Corp. of America)—Tibbets, Lewis & Rand, 15 Broad St.—80,000 shs 
com. 
Thornfield Chemical Co. of Delaware, New York, N. Y. patents—U. S. 
Corp. Co.—2,000 shs com. 

Art Importing Co. dyes, chemicals—L. A. Kent, 370 E. 149th St.—15,000. 

2. M. Hawkins, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., chemicals—$40,000—Harry FE. 
Hawkins, Elgin M. Hawkins, Donald T. MeDonald. 

Chemo Cleansers, chemicals—M. Permut, 302 Broadway 

Buffalo Colloidal Phosphate Sales Co., Buffalo, chemicals 
Twelvetrees & Falk, Buffalo—400 shs com. 

Helena Beauty Shops—W. Feinberg, 1440 Broadway—$3,000 pf.—100 shs 
com. 

Matawan Drug Co., Matawan, Geran, Matlack & Lautman, Asbury Park— 
300 shs com. 

Astoria Enamel and Chemical Co.—W. C. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—$10,000 pf., 200 shs com. 

Oxine Chemical Corp., Wilmington, Del., druggists, chemists 
Co. of America—150,000 shs com. 

Mixall, Inc., Bellevue, N. J., Lacquer, enamel products 
Transfer Co.—$600,000 and 25,000 shs com. 

Pure Carbonic, Inc., Wilmington, Del. carbonic acid gases 
of America—5,000. 

Biddle Laboratories, Inc., Trenton, manufacture alkalies 
shall, Trenton—50,000. 


10,000. 
Falk, Phillips, 


McKee, 215 Montague St., 

-Corp. Trust 
Registrar and 
Corp. Trust Co. 


Erwin E. Mar- 
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Leland I. Doan Appointed 
Sales Manager for Dow 


Leland I. Doan, for the past ten years assistant sales manager, 
Dow Chemical Co., is appointed sales manager, succeeding 
G. Lee Camp, who has been 
obliged to lighten his duties 
because of ill health. The latter, 
who has been associated with 
the Dow Chemical Co. for 
twenty-eight years, the last half 
of which he has been sales man- 
ager, will remain with the com- 
pany in a consulting capacity. 

Leland I. Dean has been con- 
nected with the sales depart- 
ment of Dow Chemical Co. 
since 1917. He was born in 
North Bend, Neb., November 9, 
1894, and was educated there 
and at the University of Mich- 
igan. He is a Mason and a 
Shriner, and a member of Sigma Chi and the Saginaw and Mid- 
land Country Clubs. 








Czechs Plan Opposition to 
Inroads of I. G. Farbenindustrie 


Efforts of the I. G. Farbenindustrie of Germany to establish a 
market for its products in Czechoslovakia by transfer of part of 
its production to that country and by price concessions have 
aroused opposition directed toward protecting and preserving the 
Czechoslovak chemical industry. Negotiations are said to be 
under way between the Czechoslovak Government and the 
Aussig Chemical Association for the participation of the former 
in the enterprise. Transfer of the general management from 
Carlsbad to Aussig and establishment of submanagement possibly 
to deal with Government relations at Prague are under con- 
sideration, according to the Department of Commerce. 





Important sodium sulfate development is said to be planned 
for south central Saskatchewan near Ormiston or about 60 miles, 
south of Moose Jaw. An American chemical corporation has 
secured six sections of land estimated to contain at least 9,000,000 
tons of sodium sulphate and expects to be in production early in 
1930. The International Nickel Co., Sudbury, Ontario, is 
expected to take a large part of the output for use as a flux in 
smelting nickel and other ores, reports assistant Trade Com- 
missioner C. E. Brookhart, Winnipeg. 


Cyanamid, a fertilizer rich in nitrogen, widely used in Europe, 
can be successfully employed by farmers of the United States if 
proper attention is given to mixing it with the soil. Only a small 
amount of unmixed cyanamid is used in America, according to 
the Department of Agriculture, as farmers of this country are 
impatient of delay, and want quick results, whereas the European 
grower is satisfied to take more time and to employ more pain- 
staking hand labor. 


Du Pont Viscoloid Co. announces appointment of W. D. Ward, 
district manager, San Francisco, as director of sales, succeeding 
J. F. O'Shaughnessy, resigned. 


Imperial Chemical into South 
American markets. Program includes erection of plant at 
Buenos Aires and formation of Argentine subsidiary. 


Industries plans expansion 


Alabama By-Products Corp., Birmingham, ships about. half 
of its monthly output of 210,000 gallons of benzol to Germany, 
France and England. 


Linde Air Products Co., New York, announces opening of new 
oxygen plant at Erie, Pa., with J. J. McKeen as superintendent. 
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Manufactured by 
KEYSTONE WOOD CHEMICAL 
AND LUMBER CORPORATION 


BARCLAY CHEMICAL COMPANY ALL GRADES 


Deliveries in 
TIONESTA VALLEY CHEMICAL CO. CARBOYS 


BARRELS 
TANK-TRUCKS 
TANK CARS 


OLEAN SALES 


CORPORATION 


7-11 Getty Ave. 50 Blanchard St. 
PATERSON, N. J. LAWRENCE, MASS. 






























Its Qua lity 
Never Varies! 





Laboratory at plant of Pennsyloania Sugar Company in Philadelphia 


UR new booklet “A/- UAKER 
cohol for Industrial Pennsylvania Q Me. Sugar Company 
| Purposes” isnowready. We oS (Mcohol inka wision, ° 
ill be glad to send nD gee ; 
nti emdinmaliai cela A.K Hamilton 
copy upon request, free of Sales representatives and warehouse stocks in prin ipal cities 
charge. 95 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 


Distillery—Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Financial Markets 











Union Carbide Offers Rights to 
New Stock in Ratio of 1 to 12% 


New Financing Provides About $53,000,000 in New Money 
for Expansion Program—American Cyanamid Offers 
New Stock—Dow Splits Five for One. 


Offering by Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. of rights to stock- 
holders to subscribe to one share of new stock at $80 for every 
12% shares held provides approximately $53,000,000 in new 
money for the company’s expansion program. At present there 
are 8,306,108 shares of capital stock outstanding, which will be 
increased by 664,488 shares, making the total outstanding 
8,970,596 shares, without allowing for any additional stock that 
may have been issued since June 30. 

This is probably the biggest single piece of financing that has 
been done so far by any company in the chemical field, says the 
‘“WallSt. Journal,” in which Carbide is becoming a leader through 
its subsidiary, Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. The growth of 
this company in West Virginia, together with expansion along 
chemical and electro-metallurgical lines at Carbide’s Niagara 
Falls plant, constitutes one of the most important developments 
in the country to-day, both in the amount of money involved and 
in its ultimate effects on industry. 

Union Carbide & Carbon’s plant account at the close of 1928 
totaled $198,198,901 against which are set up depreciation 
reserves amounting to $44,363,008, making not plant account 
$153,835,893. The importance of the present financing is thus 
obvious since it will add 334% to the company’s plant account 
and ultimately should have a corresponding effect on earnings. 

While no official statement has been made regarding the use 
which will be made of the new funds it is probable that a sub- 
stantial part will be spent on the extensive and costly develop- 
ment now under way in West Virginia. At Glen Ferris, where 
the company owns a large amount of water power, a new plant is 
being built which will require in the neighborhood of $20,000,000 
to $30,000,000. This will supply electric power to a new electro- 
metallurgical plant in the same neighborhood and also to the 
plant at Charleston, W. Va., where a range of important 
new chemicals is being made from the chlor-hydrin base utilizing 
natural gas as well as by other methods. 





American Cyanamid Offers New 
Stock for Expansion Program 


American Cyanamid Co. offers stockholders the right to sub- 
scribe to one share of Class B common stock for each two 
shares of Class A or Class B common now held at $30 a share. 
It is expected that the usual quarterly dividend of 40 cents a 
share will continue to be paid on all shares issued. This offering 
of stock will be underwritten by Guaranty Co., who have asso- 
ciated with them Lehman Bros. and Spencer Trask & Co. New 
funds will be used for additions and improvements to plants, 
including those of recently acquired companies, and to increase 


working capital. Rights accrue to stockholders of record 
October 8. 





Dow Chemical Co. approves increase in authorized common 
stock to 1,000,000 no-par shares from 200,000 shares and issuance 
of four additional shares for each share held. This is equivalent 
to a five-for-one split-up of the present stock. 
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Mathieson Alkali Additional 
Stock Offered at $40 Share 


Mathieson Alkali Works votes to offer stockholders additional 
common shares at $40 each on a basis of one share for each ten 
shares held on Sept. 7. The offer expires Sept. 27. The pro- 
ceeds are to be used over the next four years for plant expansion 
and provisions for the manufacture of new products. 

Following a 300 per cent stock dividend last April, and an 
increase in the number of authorized shares from 200,000 to 
1,000,000, the company had outstanding 576,228 common shares. 
This number was increased by a dividend declared in May which 
was optional in payment in cash or stock, so that the company 
estimates that it will be necessary to issue about 59,000 addi- 
tional shares to meet the requirements of the present offer. This 
would bring into the treasury approximately $2,360,000. 

Statement of Mathieson Alkali Works as of June 30, 1929, 
shows total assets of $18,625,360 compared with $17,922,643 on 
December 31, 1928, and total surplus $7,129,247 against $6,997, 
005. Current assets totaled $3,827,847 and current liabilities 
$1,012,976 as contrasted with $3,592,186 and $1,012,129, respec- 
tively, on December 31, 1928. 





Davison Chemical Co. Reports 
Net Profit of $1,643,434 for Year 


Report of Davison Chemical Co. and subsidiaries for year 
ended June 30, 1929, shows net profit of $1,643,434, after ex- 
penses, charges and reserves for depreciation, ete., but before 
federal taxes. This compares with profit of $2,930,062 including 
$1,914,069 received from purchasers of 80,000 shares of Silicia 
Gel Corp. stock, in preceding year. Stock outstanding amounted 
to 492,000 no-par shares. 

Consolidated balance sheet as of June 30, 1929, shows total 
assets of $41,188,290, comparing with $29,451,657 on June 30, 
1928 and combined capital surplus and profit and loss surplus of 
$10,645,462, against $9,459,696. Current assets were $10,270,496 
and current liabilities $2,610,296, as compared with $5,893,092 
and $1,270,445 respectively at end of preceding fiscal year. 





I. A. C. Net Below Last Year 


Report of International Agricultural Corp. and affiliated com- 
panies for year ended June 30, 1929, shows net profit of $1,116,617 
after interest, depreciation, depletion, etc., equivalent to $11.16 
a share on 100,000 shares of 7% prior preference stock, on which 
there is an accumulation of unpaid dividends. Allowing only for 
regular annual dividend requirements on prior preference stock, 
balance is equal to 92 cents a share on 450,000 no-par shares of 
common stock. This compares with net profit of $1,446,605, in- 
cluding $143,924 award by United States Mixed Claims Com- 
mission, equal to $14.46 a share on prior preference and $1.66 a 
share on common stock in previous year. 





Statement of U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co. as of June 30, 1929, 
shows total assets of $43,331,318, comparing with $40,514,024 on 
December 31, 1928, and surplus of $15,446,221 against $14,214, 
214. Current assets on June 30 amounted to $16,326,703 and 
current liabilities $3,515,970, comparing with $13,727,654 and 
$2,391,198, respectively, at end of 1928. 


United Molasses Co. declares interim dividend on common 
stock of 10 per cent less tax on new capitalization of £6,000,000, 


compared with 8 per cent paid on capital of £3,000,000 at this 
time last year. 
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Over 1500 Chemicals to Serve You 


ORE than 60 years ago when the The trade was quick to recognize the 
Mallinckrodt Laboratories were excellence of Mallinckrodt chemicals and 
first organized, less than 50 chem- 

icals were manufactured. A new firm with- 
out previous experience but with the Spirit 
of Service dominating every thought and 
action. The answers to the many questions 
that constantly arose were determined 


the integrity of their makers. A reputation 
was built that has endured and grown 
brighter through these many years. To-day 
the Mallinckrodt Laboratories are one of 
the largest manufacturers of fine chemicals 


solely by the dictates of this spirit. An aus- in the United States See distinction 
picious beginning for any firm to be guided that we share with the many friends who 
only by the satisfaction of its customers. helped to make it so. 








While our products and customers have 
increased many fold, that personal touch 
which guided the Spirit of Service is never 
lacking and we invite you to call upon us 
at any time. We will not disappoint you. 


MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS 


SAINT LOUIS MONTREAL PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 

















Aluminum Chloride Anhydrous 


Anthraquinone 
Beta Methyl Anthraquinone 
Dyestuffs Beta Chlor Anthraquinone 


nd 
Highest Purity 
Prompt Delivery Attractive Prices 


Sales Offices: 60 Park Place, Newark, N. J. 


E.C. Kurwstrein & Sons Go. 


Sourn CHARLESTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 


~ 
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Pennsylvania Salt Nets $9.97 
as Compared with $8.27 in 1928 


Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. for year ended June 30, 
1929, reports net income of $1,495,939 after a depreciation, 
depletion, development and research reserve and federal taxes, 
equivalent to $9.97 a share (par $50) on 150,000 shares of stock. 
This compares with $1,240,453 or $8.27 a share in preceding year 
when no reserve was set up for development and research. 

President’s statement says that ‘‘in our last annual report, the 
creation of the Tacoma Electrochemical Co. (whose entire stock 
is owned by the Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co.) and the 
erection of a liquid chlorine plant at Tacoma, Washington, were 
described. A factory, which we believe represents the last word 
in design and mechanical equipment, is now completed. Owing 
to the difficulty of securing sufficient tonnage in a highly com- 
petitive market, this plant has stood idle for several months, but 
on June 13 it was started on a small production basis. While it 
may be some time before this unit is showing satisfactory earnings 
we believe, in the long run, our location on the Pacific Coast will 
prove a valuable asset.” Company also owns General Labora- 
tories, Inc., Madison, Wisc., manufacturer of disinfectants, and 
is constructing new sulfuric and unit at Natrona plant. 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. declares an extra dividend of $1 
and the regular quarterly dividend of $1.25, both payable 
October 15 to stock of record September 30. 





Chemical Stocks Show Decreased 
Value of $426,276,601 in September 


A group of nine chemical stocks shows an average net change in 
points of—4.611 and a decrease in value of $426,276,601 in Septem- 
ber as compared with August, according to a recapitulation in the 
New York Times. The following table shows the market activity 
of these nine stocks during the month of September, with shares 





listed, closing prices August and September, net change, 
increases and decreases: 
Sept. 30, 
1920 —Closing— 
Shares Aug., Sept., Net 
Listed 1929 1929 Ch’'ge Increase Decrease 
Allied Chemical & 
3 ee 2,178,109 350 315 —35 wee ee $76,233,815 
Commercial Sol- 
vents Corp...... 226,517 4954 620 +24} $5,549,667 
Davison Chemical 
Company....... 504,072 474 52 + 4} VAS) | 
Du Pont de Nemours 
& Company.... 10,322,481 213 188} en Ge 252,900,785 
Mathieson Alkali 
WOKE ied cw 585,331 60] 65} + 4} y(t. tt. > A ree 
Texas Gulf Sulfur.. 2,540,000 72} 674 — 4j seke 12,382,500 
Union Carbide & 
Carbon......... 8,565,234 134 jy) A); rere 95,288,228 
U. 8S. Industrial 
Aleohol........ 371,000 2081 210 +13 649,250 
Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical....... 479,224 113 10} i: Serer 718,836 
TMM SET aes Feiwel wa eae a Rare Suleman $11,247,563 $437,524,164 





Freeport Texas Co. reports for quarter ended August 31, 1929, 
net profit of $869,357 after expenses and reserves for depreciation 
and taxes, equivalent to $1.19 a share on 729,844 no-par shares of 
stock. This compares with $1,136,482 or $1.55 a share in pre- 
ceding quarter and $680,962 or 93 cents a share in third quarter 
of previous fiscal year. 

Net income for nine months ended August 31, 1929, totaled 
$2,742,876 after above charges, equal to $3.76 a share, against 
$1,952,393 or $2.67 a share in same period of preceding year. 

Freeport Texas Co. declared regular quarterly dividend of $1, 
payable November 1 to stock of record October 15. 


Clorox Chemical Co. declares quarterly dividends of 50 cents 
each on Class A and B stock, placing them on $2 annual basis, 
against $1.50 previously. Dividends are payable October 1 to 
stock of record September 20. Directors also adopted resolution 
calling special meeting of stockholders to increase authorized 
capital stock to provide for contemplated stock dividend. 
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American Cyanamid Co. Reports 
Net Profit of $2,328,928 for Year 


Report of American Cyanamid Co. and subsidiaries for year 
ended June 30, 1929, shows net profit of $2,328,928 after de 
preciation, depletion, interest, federal taxes, etc., equivalent after 
6% preferred dividends, to $3.12 a share earned on 661,025 
average number of combined Class A and Cliss B no-par common 
stocks outstanding during the period. Based on the 1,325,462 
combined common shares outstanding at end of the period, net 
profit is equal to $1.56 a share. This compares with $1,547,590 
or $3.57 a share (par $20) on 329,510 combined Class A and Class 
B stocks outstanding at end of previous fiscal year. 

Surplus account follows: Surplus on June 30, 1928, $2,326,874; 
add: Net profit for year ended June 30, 1929, after dividends 
$925,192; paid in surplus representing excess value of assets of 
various businesses and properties purchased for capital stock 
$4,847,200; total surplus $8,099,266; deduct: Write-down in 
value of patents, processes, etc., acquired during the year $2,305, 
719; unamortized bond discount and financing expenses written 
off as at June 30, 1929, $772,839; experimental plants and pro- 
jects written off $253,100; miscellaneous adjustments written off 
$282,777; leaving surplus on June 30, 1929, $4,484,831. 

During the past fiscal year American Cyanamid Co. expended 
$13,524,941 for plant improvements and extensions. In addi- 
tion, by the issuance of stock, the company acquired the assets 
and business of Caleo Chemical Co., Crown Chemical Corp., 
May Chemical Works, Inc. and a portion of the assets of Beech- 
ville White Lime Co. Since the close of the fiscal year American 
Cyanamid Co. has acquired Selden Co., and Kalbfleisch Corp. 
The company and its subsidiaries are now producing more than 
150 chemical products in plants at 20 separate locations. 





American Agricultural Chemical 
Reports Lower Net for Year 


American Agricultural Chemical Co. reports for year ended 
June 30, 1929, a net profit of $703,778 after expenses, deprecia- 
tion and depletion, equal to $2.47 a share on 284,552 shares of 
6 per cent preferred stock on which no dividend has been paid 
since April, 1921. This compares with a net profit of $2,237,- 
650 or $7.86 a preferred share and $1.59 a share on 331,221 
shares of common stock in the preceding fiscal year after al- 
lowing for only regular preferred dividend requirements. Net 
profit for 1928 does not include $1,029,963 realized from the 
sale of the Charlotte Harbor & Northern Railway Company, 
which was ’credited to reserve for contingencies and Federal 
taxes. 





American Commercial Alcohol Assets Up 


Statement of American Commercial Alcohol Corp. as of June 
30, 1929, shows total assets of $10,795,802 comparing with $8,916, 
087 on December 31, 1928, and earned surplus of $570,264 
against $592,795. Current assets were $4,275,943, and current 
liabilities $1,771,439 as compared with $3,349,304 and $984,167 
respectively, at end of 1928. 


Hercules Powder Co. declares regular quarterly dividend of 
75 cents on common, payable September 25 to stock of record 
September 14. 


International Printing Ink Corp. declares the regular quarterly 
dividends of 62% cents on the common and $1.50 on the preferred 
both payable November 1 to stock of record October 14. 


Ruhr Chemical Corp. retires on October 1, 1929, $106,000 of 
its outstanding 6% sinking fund mortgage bonds, Series A, due 
April 1, 1948, at 100. 


Merrimac Chemical Co. declares regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.25, payable September 30 to stock of record September 14. 
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1929 Sales Earnings 
Sept. 30 1929 1928 In Since ISSUES Par Shares An. $-per share-$ 
High Low High Low High Low Sept. Jan. 1 $ Listed Rate : 1928 19. 
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tee tee tee - 994 884 500 11,000 MEE 5 dos. chaos wane sues 100 R 7% 20.09 d1.70 
NEW YORK CURB 
19 18} 23 6 31 164 5,800 23100 “Asetol Prods. cise scccccisesccc No 60,000 2.40 8.69 
36 Ut Sea 42 334 3,100 WT BOO BTR ARGO 6.55.55 6 ci5n5s cc dee No 300,000 
410 410 5394 146 1972 120 6,750 82,250 Aluminum Co. of America. : No 1,472,625 ee 3.28 
107 1053... ee 110} 104 3,900 23,700 eee 100 1,472,625 6% 9.28 
55} «552 69} 39} 65 302 273,500 1,206,000 Amer. Cyan.............. 20 3,000,000 8% $3.67 $2.92 
32 313 937 31} 28 11} 4,000 163,000 Amer. Sol. & Chem. com.. ivi No 1,250,000 o% 1.58 0.07 
f Me iG ae 47 25} 800 79,200 eat ciniiosaieisels 6-086 No 500,000 ae 6.52 3.17 
344 333 453 33 54 264 8,500 156,600 Anglo Chile Nitrate............. No 1,756,750 cane OM. sc. ae 
5} 5} 103 4} 33 6,900 110,500 Br. Celanese. ...........csee0e No 2,650,000 se 0.55 ee 
20 agar : 46 41 700 1800: Canad. TOG AtO. 6.65 isc kee eses No 1,092,915 1.52 $2.87 $2.49 
31 31 574 253 103 36} 12,500 117,200 Celanese Corp. of Am........... No 1,000,000 is 1.7 
35 Bl co ee ee 34 200 ee ee 6 12 oe ae . No 194,952 aes 1.17 0.87 
cen. -Saieck aire, (oes, UO 2,400 EBON ciienawaxdwaandcees No 23,882 7.00 11.94 
973 75 So, re eee No 24,551 7.00 9.96 
793 «=79 80} 63 92 75 13,300 66,700 dete Pelediins i See 2.00 
mei can tL re Ree ee £1 12,000,000 223% 26.55% 
24; 20 2,700 45,100 ARGU SUO soc ccsccecces ae See 
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Earnings 
Sept. 30 Since ISSUES Par Shares An. per share-. 
High. Low High ‘oe High’ "ak Jan. 1 a Listed Rate 1928 
Jif 23 7h 15.300 Pepe Citean. oc. 6c ecccisccccs 10 150,000 2.02 
7} 7% 11} 7h rae ai 1,800 Imperial Chem. Ind............. 
ae nee 98 38} D100 NAGnree CHM oc csi ociiscanecces 
80 73 es te 5,025 Monsanto Cham... .....cccccccce No 160,000 2.50 8.59 
es none ne Se MONON akse crs ccocnceuccuss 50 150,000 5.00 8.27 
8 8t 10} 7 19} 6} PO es 8 eae ra 10 219,470 .80 
91 90 105} 81 me 6,600 Sherwin Williams............... 20 594,445 4.00 6.99 
29} 29 48} 20; 1114 103 re ee eer No 000 oes 
92 65} SRI NO cc ciic swe cadences i 8,333,333 
29 17 1,100 dep-recpts . oa an ware ‘ 
10 5} 37,600 Swift & Co....... a 1,500,000 8% 9.87 
ae Sait tae ae 42 31} SOR Tumiee Be. sseccwe ia 78,858 10.00 
374 374 614 30 #150} 125 78,300 United Chem., pfd 120, 3.00 
Seats “eh cad oe 630 450 151,740 Qt ssecenereececeuconed 102,000 
83} 83 91f 56 100 53% 267.400 U.S. Gypsum 691,502 1.60 7.25 
oars oe: Site aoe ed wes 21,500 Westvaco Chlorine Prod......... No 200,000 2.00 3.6 
CLEVELAND 
147} 104 23,127 Cleve-Cliff Trom........ccccccces No 400,000 4.00 
495 480 225 112 Drie I Ce aos tree acc cccccea No 1,000,000 6.00 
105 105 107. 103 OWE Es oa Sc recececcecauagnes 100 30,000 7% 
aa Cre 6 ey k oe baarea nas No 500,000 *2.00 3.37 
104 104 1043 §696 2,720 WHI OME. 2s Si cncascaceske 100 69,167 7% 32.69 
1 91 95 654 15,280 a WHIHONONN 6 6 sero cnccane« 25 594,445 4.00 6.99 
1054 1054 1094 106 Cae We wdccncsoccascaccewen< 100 125,000 6% 39.21 
28 24} 2,244 W wal Chemical Prod. ‘‘A’’....... No 20,000 2.00 
CHICAGO 
18 96 91 Si One Niemrat CRAM 6 6 ccc cs ceca cesaces 100 167,500 ent 
78 yy 146 =1274 67,327 Monsanto Chem..........cccece No 160,000 =2.50 8.59 
1374 137} aoe GS: CBO Bae @ Coke os oc cctencvceccees 100 1,500,000 8% 9.87 
84} 83} aad SED450 U.S. Genetic. 6c cciccccscccece 20 691,502 1.60 6 mo. 4.42 
ete 100 55 67,150 United Chemicals, pfd........... 50 120,000 3.00 
CINCINNATI 
ree GOD Wises Ooo. icc cccccccccs 100 12,200 6% 9mo. 1,197.09 
864 85} 300 249 GE TYE Pee Geen ce ccqeecascccctes 20 1,250,000 8.00 11.96 
PHILADELPHIA © 
ee 2 es Liked «+s 100§ 92 4 GES Venti Bais ccscccwcscncc' aeeea 50 150,000 5.00 8.27 
53% 513... wow EFOR SEs 19,428 1,879,828 United Gas Imp..............05 50 3,902,791 6.00 
MONTREAL 
5 4} SE,456 AaDeSOE CORT. 200. ccccccesccece No 200,000 
18 18 10,815 WE dcnancenecescckatesane 100 74,564 7% 
19 8 E 185,979 Oude MINE ccc cc Gadancces No 1,092,915 1.52 2.87 
105} 102 ; 552,682 Stawintigats W. GP... oc. csccscces No 1,844,700 2.00 
BALTIMORE 
283 17 GEG ais hc ccekccncuaacuns No 600,000 
UNLISTED 
80 70 Bate AUROGy Wes ccccdscscccs 100 50,500 ew 
Si we vib oe aoa 7 190 Heroules Powd.., GOM. ....cccsece No 147,000 14% 9 mo. 15.10 
86 81 ord ead 82 64 Meter. © Ci, Bilsscccs cccceccce 100 33,950 aie 
*Inoludes extra dividends. tClass A and class B shares combined. d Deficit. 
The Industry’s Bonds 
A . 
1929 Sales 
Sept. 30 1928 Since ISSUE Date Int. 
High Low High’ 1“ High Low Jan. 1 Due Peri 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
105 105 aren ae = 104 Se ie BM Css ci ciicncnccavesnvdcececudsnceeceucceence 1941 73 F.A. 
96 964 ... oe 92 1,101 Amer. Cyanid 1942 5 A.O. 
tias 4132 pe 2,078 Amer. I. G. Chem 
994 99 102? 993 2,193 Am. Smelt & Refin “A” 5%. 1947 5 A.O. 
a , 105 92 2,406 Anglo Chilean........ cee. -. 1985 7 M.N. 
100} 100} 103 99} 1,027 Atiantia NGG... ..csccccccccns «os WORF & J... 
os 1034 100 246 By product Coke. ....ccccccccces -. 1945 58§ M.N. 
Sexe 103% 100 SO Gee IN ies ns acdc cswccccecescncnectececwades 1934 5 M.N. 
104} 104} 117 +106 Cit CE EC cto ccadacsacceeesekdaeewaciencquueneee 1939 6 A.O. 
ee 95% 89 FOS de OO Gi ii actu odds udanusneeeadeaducondewenee . 19832 5 M.N. 
864 77 96 Int. Agri. Corp. stamped. extended.............cceeecececs 1942 5 M.N. 
We EI eo 6 aoe oie 0 rs 9 60 cd tba tebacdwesancesdaseuecee 
. 1,365 — Do eateuse sos ce entccdadeuaceeseceews eeale eaune 1937 7 J.J. 
: Nie Se WO ain da talc a cc Cadenedeeceeeeacceeeaeneeeneesees 19387 7 J.J. 
, 89 Peeale's 8 as GRO Cie cde ca cceGarecncadacedes Pe PO 1943 6 A.O. 
aaa = 563 apie lia ap abe eR Ra Gata 1947 5 M.S. 
100% 100 Oe eae 104 102 SACD GU CI Nee ica ceceecccccccccccces Prerrcrrre rc ery cr 1946 5 F. A. 
SP re. oo% sos Sate S08 Ce eS Ey errr rer rer ere er Tr Torre aa 6 A.O. 
91} 82 RU Weer OMNI at OO 5 on gos 606. 516.6 cc kceescccceaccesentaceens 1949 5 M.S. 
NEW YORK CURB 
ata eee eee ‘ae 1034 100 (Us ORIGIN dg aaa dak ddan dandcacnencdencgcdedueaas 1952 5 M.S. 
100} 100 1024 100 1214 98 Fe) | OR oc oa cascneeandeeececadsseeeqnenes 1943 5 M.N. 
cae are aay Aer 125 99 1,499 Amer. Solv. & Chem............. Sbcecvcvcee Coccesscesece 1936 6 M. 8. 
95 95 100} 93 1013 973 2,320 on ge Ce OM aes 6 h.ccetncedndeasccese wane awenae 1947 5 J.D. 
ait a ea ae 103 98 Ste RT I ads whic ccseedbeseeeckndenesceadecneue 1935 64 J.D. 
90 90 94 88) 98 934 Eien) CeO 1s. cn cidade cise deecdddcaincdcaeceeeae 1967 44 A.O. 
ree ae was erate 106% 100 244 Silica Gel. 6! %, ING fS-00 Gasae.cececcas uecaauesunaws 1952 6G 
a er ME 95 457 Solvay Am. Invest. Corp. ...... Chacaesaee Pe re 1942 5 M.S. 
98} 98} 100} 98:4 1014 99% py ee errr ree SHCETHR CORE COE CREECH 1932 5 A.O. 
pats wad re nee 104 994 420 Westvaco Chlorine Prod........... eaceucus eeagcnusadenee 1937 5} M.S. 
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The Trend of Prices 











Industrial Advance Seasonally 
Smaller Than Usually Expected 


Chemical Industry Does Not Experience Boost of Activity 
Usually Associated With Coming of Fall—Explanation 
Probably Lies in Fact That Business Has Been Un- 
usually Good Throughout Summer. 


While production in basic industries increased somewhat the 
advance was less than is usual and the index of industrial produc- 
tion, which makes allowance for seasonal changes, showed a 
decline, during the past month. 

This industrial condition, according to the Federal Reserve 
Board, was accompanied by a slight decline in wholesale prices 
and a rapid increase in loans for commercial and agricultural 
purposes at member banks in leading cities between the middle 
of August and the middle of September. Security loans also 
increased, while investments declined. 

During the month of August there was a reduction in the out- 
put of iron and steel and copper, and a slight decline in the 
production of automobiles. Meat-packing establishments were 
also somewhat less active during the month, while seasonal 
increases were reported in the production of textiles and shoes, 
coal and cement, flour and sugar, and petroleum output con- 
tirued to expand. A slight increase in the numbei of workers 
employed in factories was accompanied by a substantial increase 
in pay rolls. This increase was especially notable in industries 
manufacturing products for the Autumn retail trade, such as 
clothing and furniture. 

For the first two weeks of September reports indicate further 
decline in steel operations; reduction in lumber output result- 
ing in part from the Labor Day holiday; and a continued seasonal 
rise in coal production. 

The September report of the Department of Agriculture 
indicates a corn crop of 2,456,000,000 bushels, 13 per ceat less 
than in 1928 and 11 per cent under the five-year average. The 
estimated wheat crop of 786,000,000 bushels is substantially 
below last year, but only slightly less than the five-year average. 
Cotton production, estimated on Aug. 1 at 15,543,000 bales, is 
now expected to total 14,825,000 bales, slightly above last year. 

Freight-car loadings inc1teased seasonally in August, as a con- 
sequence of larger shipments of all classes of freight except grains, 


which moved in smaller volume than in July, when shipments of 
wheat were unusually large. In comparison with 1928 total car 
loadings showed an increase of 5 per cent. 


Wholesale prices showed a slight downward movement in 
August, according to the index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
This reflected chiefly declines in the prices of farm products, 
especially grains and flow, livestock and meats. Woolens and 
worsteds also decreased in price, while silk and rayon materials 
were higher. There was a decline in prices of iron and steel and 
automobiles, and a further decrease in prices of petroleum and 
its products, especially gasoline. Coal prices advanced during 
the month. 

In the middle of September the prices of grains, beef, raw sugar, 
silk, and coal were higher than at the end of August, while prices 
of hogs, pork, and cotton were somewhat lower. 

Between the middle of August and the middle of September 
there was a further rapid increase in loans for commercial and 
agricultural purposes at member banks in leading cities. Security 
loans also increased, while investments continued to decline. 

During the first half of September the volume of reserve bank 
credit outstanding was about $120,000,000 larger than in the 
middle of the year. The increase was for the most part in the 
reserve banks’ acceptance holdings and reflected chiefly growth 
in the demand of currency, partly seasonal in character. Dis- 
counts for member banks, following the increase over the holiday 
period early in September, declined at the time of the Treasury 
financial operations around the middle of the month, and on Sept. 
18 were at a lower level than at any time since last June. 

Open market rates on prime commercial paper increased from 
a range of 6-614 to a prevailing level of 614 during the first week 
in September, while acceptance rates remained unchanged. 

During the past month, the chemical industry has not ex- 
perienced that great increase in activity which it had come to 
expect with the opening of the Fall season. This has not been 
due, however, to the fact that business is less active than last 
year at this time, but merely that business has been so good 
throughout the year that there has been no summer slump 
of any kind. Aside from the impending opening of the con- 
tract season, chief interest has centered in the fast increasing 
acetone and methanol production. Just how far reaching the 
consequences and readjustments will be is at present unde- 
termined, but much thought and consideration is being given the 
matter, especially by producers of wood alcohol. 
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FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 160 + ’ 
140 140 % FISHERS WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX 
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Business indicators prepared by the Department of Commerce. The weekly average 1923-925 inclusive = 100. 
The solid line represents 1929 and the dotted line 1928. 
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Prices Current 


Heavy Chemicals, Coaltar Products, Dye-and-Tanstuffs, 
Colors and Pigments, Fillers and Sizes, Fertilizer and 
Insecticide Materials, Naval Stores, Fatty Oils, etc. 














for spot New York, 
specified. Products sold f. o. 


Chemical prices quoted are of American manufacturers 
immediate shipment, unless otherwise 
b. works are specified as such. 


Imported chemicals are so designated. Resale stocks when a 
market factor are quoted in addition to makers’ prices and 


indicated ‘‘second hands.” 


Oils are quoted spot New York, ex-dock. Quotations 





f.o.b. mills, or for spot goods at the Pacific Coast are so designated. 
Raw materials are quoted New York, f. o. b., or ex-dock. 
Materials sold f. o. b. works or delivered are so designated. 

The current range is not “bid and asked,” but are prices 
from different sellers, based on varying grades or quantities 
or both. Containers named are the original packages most 
commonly used. 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average--$1.00  - 


Jan. 1927 $1.042. - 


Jan. 1928 $1.047 


Sept. 1929 $1.041 

















So ae ese . " : 1928 1927 Curren 1929 
Acetone les ompetition is be coming | High Low High ™ on el High - 
more evident in this market as the in- 
—re ve : - ake it- .26 -18} 24 .24 Acetaldehyde, drs 1c-1 wks.. .lb. -18} al 21 .184 
creased production continues to make it peor sg ~ dine apglaatl Ib. 97 31 31 97 
self felt to a greater degree. Quoted 24 .23 .20 .20 Acetanilid, tech, 150 Ib bbl. . 28 .24 .24 28 
‘ . Acetic Anhydride, 92-95 %, 100 
prices for both the synthetic and fer- 35 .29 .29 29 Dt oceced Ib. 29 35 35 .29 
one ee ae sae es SR eet ae gate .38 .32 Acetin, tech drums eae cede Ib. .30 .32 32 .30 
mentation material a on hanged 15 13 "12 Te es aad lb. 114 "16 "16 "14 
but competitive conditions undoubtedly 1 1. 1.65 1.65 Acetone Oil, bbls NY....... gal. 1.15 1s 1.25 1.15 
exist, which makes it rather difficult to , 4 isi ae Acct Chloe, 1001 ay: “ad a ' 
maintain prices at quoted levels. How- trachlorethane).........+.+- 
poe = nt nie done to ere Achée 
To » ra € » ae Ss , » Ss I, , 
welded buildings anc to increase the size Acid Acetic, 28% 400 Ib bbls 
of motion picture films is an encouraging 3.88 3.38 3.38 3.38 WEB sos s ho. ADS, desist 3.88 3.88 3.88 
: % : me 13.68 11.92 11.92 11.92 Glacial, bbl ol wk... 100 lb. ..... 1368 13.68 13.68 
sign to producers, along with research | “}'99 ‘98 ‘98 ‘98 Anthranilic, refd, bbls........ Ib. "198 1.00 1.00  .98 
ee ae r lines which, if -80 80 80 :80 _ Technical, bbls............ Se 80 80 80 
now proceding in other lines which 2:25 1.60 1.60 1.25 Battery, cbys........... 100 lb. “1.60 2.25 2.25 1.60 
worked out practically, would greatly en- .60 .57 .57 .57  Benzoic, tech, 100 Ib bbls... .Ib. —.57 .60 -60 .57 
large any previously existing market for wt 1 oat 08 .084 a: en penta 053 ot 063 3 
ace » The situati as i rese ; : ; 2 20 Broenner's, bbis..........00. Be Seem : .25 2 
acetone. The situation as it presently 90 85 85 80 Butyric, 100% basis ebys..--Ib. "85 90 90 85 
exists is in no sense startling, but merely 435 €55 “4:00 4:88 \Gampboro. onc coscccscs lbs bcc ss 4.85 4.85 4.85 
that the individual producer does se wi os re 7 Chlorostfone, 7 oa ne ee nf ai 
i ite s ASV fi 1 ¢ arket r his ‘ : é ele MIR aaah airasta as ais este OS .04 Oc p 
nde eretandoran, dbediarumuiamsrcey 30 125 37 "25 Chromic, 90% draextra....Ib. 1178 110 "93 "17 
material with quite the ease which form- 1.06 1.00 1.00 1.00 Chromotropic, 300 lb bbls....Ib. 1.00 1.06 1.06 1.00 
. . ° T > 
erly characterized this commodity. 444 59 444.43 eae ie mente ” Ab: 46 .59 .46 
: 2 _ a .97 .95 .95 -95 Cleve’s, 250 lb bbls.......... .52 .54 .59 .52 
Acid Acetic — With decisive sudden- .70 .68 .60 .57  Cresylic, 95%, dark drs NY. mo .60 .70 .54 .60 
. Pg Py & 4 40 .60 97-99%, pale drs NY..... gal. ata ott PY tj yf 
ness a shortage of calcium acetate has ee "tech 90%, 140 “ib. 
oan . = ‘ : ~—ONn- «12 ak ak OUND ok EMMEER See redo Gigld chars ctw ai state lb. Pe .11} Pe .10} 
once more brought the annual tight con ‘BS 50 ‘50 ee oe a ene Ib. 150 BS 12 150 
dition into the market for this acid. With 74 74 74 .69 kann cent: i Gene 74 .55 74 
, ee ; - 1.06 1.00 1.00 1.00 Gamma, 225 Ib bbls wks..... lb. .80 .85 .74 74 
curtailment of activities of the wood dis- 63 87 7 i Last... 65 7) "99 "80 
| ee . “xeessive acc ati .67 .67 .67 .65 Hydriodic, USP, 10% soln eby lb. ears .67 .72 .67 
tillers due to excessive accumulation of ian a ce ae 87 
charcoal stocks, there has been a tremen- .48 45 45 .45 Ib ob yw WES... 0005s cox lb. 45 48 .48 45 
» . ° ° > 
dous drop in supplies of lime available. Heteiels, CP, se Aad ee 
The situati seems verv likelv t ~ON- .90 .80 .80 .80 Hydrocyanic, cylinders wks. . .lb. .80 .90 .90 .80 
Phe situ ition seems very likely to con Hydrofiveris: 30%, 400 Ib. bbls 
tinue tight for the balance of the year .06 .06 .06 .06 so eerie | amare .06 .06 .06 
despite relief from imports of both acid etl aU 11 Rt Hyaraflucilcie, "359%," 406 tb ee 11 i 11 
‘ AW ateri: thich are ec i ini Hypophosphorous, 30%, USP, 
and r AW materi al w hich are coming in in rs r 85 es — ss - « - * 
increasing quantities. The wood dis- .06 O48 054 .05} Lactic, 22%, dark, 500 Ib bbls Ib. 044 .05 054 044 
tillers are facing further complications in a a 32 62 Lanner Si Boe sooo IB ; "40 ay ay 40 
. Te ' recarious siti f w f Oe gate, _ vena alic, powd., kegs........... 48 F 6 4 
the rather precarious position of wood 65 ‘60 60 "60 Metantlic, 250 I bbls... Ib. .60 "65 65 60 
alcohol due to increasing production of the Mixed Sulfuric-Nitric......... - 
synthetic methanol. The entire pion on OL OL 1 - tanks a secre : 2 unit ‘008 OL “One “008 
inds ¢ ‘Us j » acetic aci arket : : .2 é onochloroacetic, tec ok . .21 18 
finds a focus in the acetic acid market 65 ‘65 1.65 1.65 Monosulfonic, bbis.......... 1.65 1.70 1.70 1.65 
and both producers and consumers must Muriatic, 18 deg, 120 lb cbs 
prepare for a condition of shortage which ae ioe ata 1.38 ys egg ec ee G4 He ed 
bids fair t xist throughout the present 1.80 1.70 1.70 1.70 20 degrees, cbys wks...100 lb. ..... 1.45 cae 1.45 
vids i a he pres 95 85 95  .95 N & W, 250 lb bbis............ 85 95 = 95.85 
year. Producers are frank in stating that 59 55 55 .55 Naphthionic, tech, 250 Ib....... 0 ..... Nom. .59 55 
they expect to be unable to meet demands 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 4s je einen 9 hah 5.00 5.00 5.00 
within a short time. 40 deg, cbys, c-1 
ith ' : 600, 6.00, 00 B00 i lOO tbe eas 6.00, 6.00 6.00 
> . P “: : . ; ‘ ; ‘ xalic, s wks Bo | -ll «kk ll 
Acid Chromic - Since the decline in ont or 08 4 Phosgene Sa 17 80 Be eby. - Ib. .08 085 “Ost 08 
ice. 8 »whe tter i irv has bee . . lf Syrupy, US | See : -16 16 
price, somewhat better inquiry has been ‘50 ‘50 ‘50 ‘60 Picramic, 800 ib bbls... Ib. "165 ‘70 10 65 
noted in this market and larger quantities .50 .40 .45 30 Picric, kegs...... se enctslasoseissaiets Ib .40 .50 .50 .40 
are reported to be moving into consuming 86 86 86 86 — ’ oe : a Soe .86 .86 86 
chenille. 32 127 127 .27 Salicylic, tech, 125 Ib bbl... 37 42 42 137 
.16 15 .15 15 Sulfanilie, 250 Ib bbls. . . 7a ‘ a. .15 .16 .16 15 
° p ° , 66 ee 
Acid Oxalic — Demand continues to 1.95 1.60 1.60 1.60 led — 100 1b. 1.60 1.95 1.95 1.60 
ial abies bs eae . ‘ > tanks, wks. ton 15.50 15.50 15.50 
increase apace with the result that the | 1 37, 199 1.20 1.20 1500 Ib dr wks...... 1001b. 1.50 1.65 1.65 1.50 
market is very firm although quoted 1.12 2.72) (1.20 1.10 60°, 1500 lb dr wks....100 lb. 1.27 1.424 1.42) 1.274 
; ‘ : Oleum, 20%, 1500 Ib. drs le-1 
prices are being held without any upward . ae ae ee ii eteoientay: . 1.82 1.52} 1.524 
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Does your 
product 
or process 


need a 


plus feature? 


OO many discards? Lost 

motion? Complaints about 
the quality of finished products? 
Has competition got the edge on 
you with a brand new feature? 
Some of America’s leading or- 
ganic chemists spend their entire 
time solving such problems for 
various manufacturers in the 
splendidly equipped du Pont re- 
search laboratories at Deepwater 


Point, N. J. 


Here are model rubber plants, 
leather factories, paper plants, 
printing ink mills, textile works 
where new formulas, new ideas, 
new plus features for innumer- 
able products are given a practical 
work-out. 


For instance, du Pont Neozone, 
the new antioxidant, adds years 
to the life of rubber. Nitro- 
Filters have overcome the diffi- 
culty of premature failure of 
cloths for acid filtrations, and 
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Rubber Chemicals 


Accelerators 
Antioxidants 
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Nitro-Filters 


Outwear ordinary filter 
cloths many times 











the consequent interruption of 
production and boosting of 
manufacturing costs. When 
color became the vogue in the 
rubber industry, the du Pont 
laboratories brought forth a full 
line of organic colors for rubber 
manufacturers. 


Aside from the working out of a 
definite problem, the du Pont 
Company offers a remarkably 
varied line of organic chemicals. 
The large consumption of such 
chemicals by the du Pont Com- 
pany itself guarantees you the 
finest quality and constantly 
available stocks. 

The technical services of the 
du Pont organic chemical lab- 
oratories are freely available for 
solving problems connected with 
the use of our products. Let 
them provide a plus feature for 
your product or solve that pro- 
duction problem. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, Inc., WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


BOSTON, MASS. 
274 Franklin St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
1114 Union Trust Bldg. 


Dyestuffs Department, Sales Division 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
8 Thomas St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
351 California St. 


QUPIND Organic Chemicals 


. REG. U.S. PaT.OFF 
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Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average--$1.00 - 





revision. Imports are increasing con- 
stantly with figures for the first seven 
months showing a total of 597,778 pounds 
imported as compared with 410,913 pounds 
for the corresponding period of last year. 
It is pointed out that the unusual demand 
is due to the new use of this material in 
the coal industry. Consequently the 
abnormal increase in consumption is only 
a temporary one over any period of time 
for as soon as present stocks of coal are 
treated, the demand will fall away to 
more normal volume. For then, material 
will only be needed for treatment of new 
coal as mined. It is this, together with 
treatment of all stocks on hand, which is 
occasioning the bulk of the new demand. 
Consumption of oxalic will be increased, 
but nothing like to the extent indicated 
by present demands. 


Acid Sulfuric — Although production 
continues in large volume, producers have 
had no opportunity to build up any re- 
serves as industry generally continues its 
heavy demand for this material. Sulfuric 
continues to lead the way, but all mineral 
acids are in excellent position with ex- 
cellent demand and steady prices. The 
past two years have been perhaps the 
steadiest ever existing in this market. 


Alcohol — Has been moving in good 
volume and with the Fall season rapidly 
approaching, with first touches of cooler 
weather, producers seem quite optimistic 
concerning the coming demand for this 
material. Production is well sold up for 
the remainder of the year and producers 
emphasize the necessity of ordering early 
in order to facilitate prompt delivery. 
They point out that some delay isinevitable 
if consumers all wait and place their 
orders at the same time. 

Ammonium Chloride — As is ex- 
pected at this season of the year, demand 
is improving with prices unchanged. The 
falling off in consumption which has been 
expected ever since the introduction of the 
electric radio, is beginning to be noticeable 
with a little falling off in demand as com- 
pared with last year. This was not notice- 
able for the first six months but there is 
slight indication that the first nine 
months will slow a slight loss. The per- 
centage however, will be so small as to be 
insignificant although it is expected to 
mark an ever-increasing tendency. The 
months of peak consumption are October 
and November and more will be known of 
definite nature at that time. 

Ammonium Sulfate — Formerly a 
very busy month in the fertilizer year, the 
past month characterized by 
but little action of any sort in this market. 
Prices continue at $2.10 % $2 


Ibs. 


has been 


.20 per 100 
Export demand has been moderate 
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Prices Current and C 
Jan. 1927 $1.042 - Jan. 1928 $1.047 - Sept. 1929 $1.041 
1928 1927 Curre 1929 

High Low Low eee High Low 
42.00 42.00 42.00 42.00 40%, 1c-1 wks net ....... OW sciwne 42.00 42.00 42.00 
.40 .30 .30 .30 Tannic, tech, 300 Ib bbls. . .Ib. .40 .40 .30 

Tartaric, USP, crys, powd, 
.38 344 .37 294 Sy ere lb. .38 .38} .38} .38 
.85 .85 .85 .85 Tobias, 250 1b ee ee Bs. casas .85 .85 .85 
2.75 2.75 2.75 2.00 Trichloroacetic bottles......lb. ..... 2.75 2.75 2.75 
2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 SE RS eee <q sieraeiee 2.00 2.00 2.00 
1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 TUMMEUG, DHIB..... 5:0. 056 6 2.00 2.25 2.25 1.00 
.55 43 45 45 Pen boy Prone 225 lb bbls. 43 47 47 .43 
REP re. bb. 8., te .12 .20 -20 12 
.84 .78 .95 .80 Egg, een lb. .74 one .83 .70 
.80 .70 .92 Ae ie Technical, 200 lb cases . .lb. .70 .75 .80 -70 
.65 .60 .60 .60 Vegetable, allemaal lb. .60 65 .65 .60 
.55 .50 .50 .50 Ce reo Ib. .50 .55 .55 .50 

Alcohol 

Alcohol Butyl, Normal, 50 gal 
.20 18} 20 19 drs o-1 wki.......ecce0- Ib. 17} 18k 178.1728 
.193 .18} .204 194 Drums, l-c-1 wks........ lb. 173 .18} .18} .173 
.19 oie$ .193 184 Tank cars wks.......... lb. .163 .17} -17} .16} 

Amy]l (from pentane) 

2.25 foe “2.035 > anes GPS G1 WER. 6cc cscnes Ma a cidare 1.67 1.67 1.67 
1.80 1.70 1.70 1.70 Diacetone, 50 gal drs del. oa 1.70 1.80 1.80 1.70 
Ethyl, USP, 190 pf, 50 gal 
3.70 2.65 3.70 3.70 Tg oso os sacs eee S65 ee 2.694 2.69} 2.694 
.55 .50 .50 .50 Anhydrous, drums........ or aisle ee ae Py 3 ' Py | 
Completely denatured, a i, 

ae pi 50 gal drs drums 
.52 .48} .52 OO  «-_- - PED ceiice sine veces OS Se .52 .52 .49 
ro aq 188 pf, 50 gal drs. 
.50 .43 .50 .29 drums extra......... OS Ree .51 .51 .48 
.46 .41 .46 .25 CO Te neers oa bias .49 49 .46 
1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 lsopro vl, ref, gal drs..... gal. 1.05 1.30 1.30 1.00 
1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 Secnet Hana. BO wal ar..@8l. 6s. 1.00 1.00 1.00 
.82 .80 .80 .80 Aldehyde Ammonia, 100 gal dr lb. .80 .82 .82 .80 
Alpha-Naphthol, crude, 300 - 
-65 65 -65 .65 Ee er rene irre .65 .65 65 
Alpha-Naphthylamine, 350 lb 
.37 35 .35 .35 Terry er lb. 32 34 .34 .32 
Alum Ammonia, lump, 400 Ib 
3.30 3.25 3.25 3.15 bbls, le-1 wks. .100 1 3.25 3.30 3.30 3.25 
Chrome, 500 lb ‘casks, wks 
5.50 5.25 5.25 ke | Om re crsn aren 5.00 5.25 5.50 5.00 
Potash, lump, 400 Ib casks 
3.20 3.10 3.50 3.10 WMI dae sie nea 100 3.00 3.10 3.20 3.00 
Chrome, 500 lb casks wks 
5.50 5.25 §.25 Se akc ecusmeta 5.25 5.50 5.50 5.25 
Soda, ground, 400 ~ ob bls 
3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 Ee: ares 3.75 3.75 3.75 
26.00 24.30 27.00 26.00 Aluminum Metal, c-1 NY. 100 ib eleeie 24.30 24.30 24.30 U 
Chloride Anhy drous, 275 > 
40 .35 .35 .35 oe etawatste ts i i . ‘a . Savelele 05 .40 .05 
rate, 96%, light, 
WW 17) (0177 a. ..., cpl csnepiatatn: ib .17 118 18 36.17 
.24 .18 .22 .23 Stearate, 100 lb bbls....... lb. .25 . 26 .26 25 
Sulfate, Iron, free, bags c-1 J 
2.76 5 De 3 pe go Ge ree 100 lb 1.95 2.05 2.05 1.95 
1.40 1.40 1.40 1.35 Coml, bags c-1 wks..100 lb. ..... 1.40 1.40 1.40 
1.15 1.15 1.15 1.15 Aminoazobenzene, 110 lb kegs BOiy cartes 1.15 1.15 1.15 
Ammonium | 
.14 .134 .13} -10 Ammonia, anhyd, 100 lb cyl. .Ib. .14 .14 .14 .14 ; 
.03 .03 .03 .024 bso 26°, —. - “— . aa eed .034 .03} .03} 
icarbonate 8 oO an 
IIE I eA GEIL SO lb. ..... 6.15 6.50 5.15 
.22 -21 21 <a. Bifluoride, 300 lb bbls...... tb. 21 .22 .22 21 
.09 .08} .08} .08}3 Carbonate, tech, 500 Ib es. .Ib. .09 12 .12 .09 
Chloride, white, 100 Ib. = 
5.15 4.45 5.05 4.85 WED ick cir ecanahiele wee * 4.45 5.15 5.15 4.45 
5.75 .25 .07 .05} Gray, 250 lb bbls wks.. §.25 5.75 5.75 5.25 
.11} 11 -1l Pe | Lump, 500 lb cks spot. . -_ Fe i | eh -113 Pe | 
.16 15 -15 -15 Lactate, 500 lb bbls....... lb. .15 -16 .16 15 
.10 06 .06 .06 Nitrate, tech, casks........ = .06 .10 .10 .06 
.38 .273 .274 .273  Persulfate, 112 Ib kegs..... .31 .34 .34 .3l 
Phosphate, tech, powd, 325 ® 
.18 .18 .18 .18 aS .123 .13 .13 .123 
2.90 2.20 2.30 2.55 Sulfate, bulk c-1....... 100 ib 2.10 2.20 2.40 2.05 
3.00 2.50 2.55 2.35 Southern points..... 100 lb. 2.10 2.20 2.45 2.05 
Nitrate, 26% nitrogen 
31.6% ammonia imported 
60.85 60.85 59.70 56.85 bags c. i is cae 6 Scae 53.50 60.85 52.40 
.60 .55 .55 .55 Sulfocyanide, hom awexmien Ib. .36 48 4 .36 
Amyl Acetate, (from a 
2.25 1.72 2.25 1.90 Serie gal. 1.60 1.70 1.70 1.60 
SGske. Seuss wena iene Tech., OR 1.70 1.70 1 60 
Alcohol, see Fusel Oil........ 
Furoate, Ce Ib. .00 
. 164 15} .153 -15 Aniline Oil, 960 Ib drs........ Ib. .15} 16} - 164 - 15} 
.48 .41 .41 .41 Annatto, fine Ehsaan a betes Ib. .34 37 .37 .34 
Anthraquinone, sublimed, 125 Ib 
1.00 -90 .90 OD WIR os cos oe aes .80 .90 .90 .80 
Antimony, metal slabs, ton lots 
12 .094 11} SRE: epee eae RACES. (56 hae 08} .10 .08} 
.12 -10 15} .14 Needle, powd, 100 lb cs. Oe cexds .10 -10 .09 
Chloride, soln (butter of) 
.18 me f 17 Lae.) qe uk eorishenewicecnere Pe ij .18 .18 BP y 
42 .09% 16} -163 Oxide, 500 Ib bbis......... Ie eae 08} .10 .083 
eee ame rd ee .28 264 © Salt, 66%, tins........06.61D. .254 .26 .26 -254 
.20 .16 .20 .16 Sulfuret, golden, bbls...... lb. .16 .20 .20 .16 
.42 .38 .42 .374 Vermilion, bbls. as .38 .42 .42 .38 
.19 cae .18 .18 Archil, conc, 600 Ib bbis..... .1b. mr .19 .19 oat 
.14 .12 12 12 Double, 600 Ib bbls........ lb. 12 .14 14 12 
.16 15 .16 .14 bie age BOO I BGIB. ...0s.0:508 Ib, .15 .16 .16 15 
.08 .08 15 .12} Argols, 80%, casks.......... Be. Gans .08 .08 .08 
.16 15 .08 0 Coude, 30%, casks........ Ib. 15 .16 -16 .15 
me & | .10} .103 ‘ = Arsenic, Red, 224 lb kegs, cs. ‘Ib. .09 ll can .09 
.04 .03% .04 034 White, 11S Tb KOG8 «6405005 lb. 04 044 .044 .04 
14.75 14.75 14.75 14.75 Asbestine, c-1 wks.......... Mae -aanee 15.00 15.00 4.75 
Chemical Markets Oct. ’29: XXV, 4 














: 2 Interesting 
Chlorinated Solvents 


Ethylene Dichloride ¢ Dichlor Ethyl Ether 


THE PROPERTIES of these two compounds are in general quite similar except 
for volatility and boiling range. Both are excellent solvents for fats and oils, 
insoluble in water, practically non-inflammable and non-corrosive. Both 
products have found general uses in similar fields and the wide difference in 
boiling points (Ethylene Dichloride 83°C, Dichlor Ethyl Ether 178°C) 
makes it possible to obtain the same characteristics in a quickly volatile solvent 
on one hand or a slowly evaporating solvent on the other. A few of the out- 
standing uses are set forth below. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Both solvents are excellently suited for the removal of tar and paint spots from 
fabrics or yarns. Dichlor Ethyl Ether, although somewhat slower in action, is often 
preferred because of its high boiling point which permits it to remain in textiles 
through several stages of a process, which is in some instances desirable. Ethylene 
Dichloride and Dichlor Ethyl Ether have both proved highly successful as solvents 
in soaps used in scouring, fulling and wetting out. 


seorworr 





























5 

) FUMIGATION 

; Ethylene Dichloride is an effective fumigant and insecticide. This has led to its wide 

4 use for the commercial fumigation of furniture, grain and flour. It is not dangerous 
to human life and is highly efficient, particularly when used in connection with a 

: fumigation vault. 

: DRY CLEANING 

5 In general, Ethylene Dichloride is preferable for household purposes because of its 

- greater volatility. A non-inflammable mixture containing a small percentage of carbon 
tetrachloride is available in one-pint cans for use as a spot remover and fumigant for 

4 general household use. Dichlor Ethyl Ether is recommended for dry-cleaning estab- 

34 y y g 

. lishments because it has the correct rate of evaporation for professional “spotting.” 

9 | EXTRACTION OF OILS 

i t Ethylene Dichloride is being used successfully for the extraction of oil and fats from 

11 seeds. A new and interesting development, which has been described in the literature, 

“4 is its use in the separation of the vitamin fraction from cod liver oil. 

31 

124 RUBBER INDUSTRY 

. Ethylene Dichloride is a solvent for rubber and finds many uses in the industry such 
as a vehicle for rubber compositions and cements and in the cleaning of equipment. 

10 

36 DEGREASING METALS 

4 Dichlor Ethyl Ether and Ethylene Dichloride are both particularly satisfactory for 
this purpose, not only because of their solvent powers but because they are usually 

153 stable and free from corrosive action. 

80 For further information address our Technical Department 

00" CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 

ag; Carbide and Carbon Building 

254 

16 30 East Forty-second Street, New York, N. Y. 

H Unit of Union Carbide [Tem and Carbon Corporation 

08 

15 

09 

04 

‘75 
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Casein 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average--$1.00 


- Jan. 1927 $1.042 - 


Jan. 1928 $1.047 - 


Sept. 1929 $1.041 





ixports during July totaled 11,582 tons 
as compared with 11,329 tons for July 
1928. Exports for tke first seven months 
of the current year were much larger than 
for the corresponding period of last year. 
From January through July, exports 
totaled 71,248 tons which compares with 
only 59,843 tons for the same period of 
last year. 


Antimony — Has been quiet and 
steady during the past month and prices 
have varied but little. Metal is now at 
834c lb., while needle is at 10c lb., and 
oxide at 834c lb. 


Barium Chloride — Steady demand 
continues from the color and tanning 
industries. The market seems definitely 
set in a stable position and prices have 
remained unchanged for a year. 


Benzene — Some easing off in the steel 
industry has naturally been reflected in 
this market. However, there is a very 
steady undercurrent with producers re- 
porting good demand. Benzol exports 
from the United States during July 
amounted to 4,635,674 gallons, valued at 
$1,105,793, an increase of 270 per cent in 
quantity and 325 per cent in value when 
compared with July, 1928, outgoing ship- 


ments which amounted to 1,236,398 
gallons, value $259,740. The average 
July, 1929, export price was 23.8 cents 


per gallon and for July, 1928, the average 
was 21 cents. Exports during the seven 
months ending July, 1929, totaled 21,666, 
720 gallons, value $5,315,814 against 
12,562,126 gallons with a value of $2, 
757,580 during the corresponding period 
in 1928. 


Blood — Prices at New York have 
declined to $4.40 per unit in the face of 
but little demand. 


Butyl Acetate — Is reported moving 
in large volume with brisk demand evi- 
dently in anticipation of the holiday 
buying. Butyl acetate imports into the 
United States, entered for consumption, 
in the first half of 1929 were more than 
double in quantity and value those during 
the same period of 1928. A total of 
4,398,181 pounds, valued at $553,726, 
entered for consumption in the 
January-June period of 1929, as against 
1,673,521 pounds, valued at $225,938 in 
the corresponding period of 1928. The 
following table shows imports for con- 
sumption during each month of the pres- 
ent year: January, 302,823 pounds, value 
$39,105; February, 934,698 pounds, value 


were 


$122,131; March, 1,023,146 pounds, value 
$127,545; April, 639,373 pounds, value 
$80,004; May, 782,534 pounds, value 
$96,830; June, 715,607 pounds, value 
$88,110. 
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1928 1927 Current 1929 
High Low High Low Market High Low 
Barium 
Barium, Carbonate, 200 lb bags 
57.00 47.00 47.50 47.50 BB dais sista slcsties sar oe - 58. Pf 60.00 60.00 57.00 

.12} 12 12 12 Chlorate, 112 lb kegs NY. 15 .15 .14 
65.00 -.00 65.00 657.50 Chloride, 600 lb bbl wks.. Ps 65. 00 69.00 69.00 63.00 
.13} .13 .13 .13 Dioxide, 88%, 690 lb drs... Ib 12 13 13 12 
.04} .04} .04} .044 Hydrate, 500 lb bbls....... b ‘043 .05} 054 .042 
.08 -074 .07$ -074 _ Nitrate, 700 lb casks....... b. .08} .08} 08} -08} 
— Floated, 350 lb bbls 
26:00 23:00 23500 28200 . “WeBieeic ccccsecksccces = 23.00 24.00 24.00 23.00 
8.00  , Nee Seeutie. bulk, mines........ 5.00 .00 8.00 5.00 
.38 .36 .40 .37 Beeswax, Yellow, crude bags. : . 34 .35 -37 .34 
.43 .41 46 .38 Refined, cases........... MY eeees .40 .42 41 
-58 .56 -58 .56 WEEO; OROUE « o.60.5:0.0.0 6.0:5:5:008 Ib. .51 .53 .53 -51 
Benzaldehyde, technical, 945 1b 
-70 .65 .65 .65 GLUE WER 5 ose sc cdceen lb. .60 .65 .65 .60 
Benzene 
Benzene, 90%, Industrial, 8000 
.23 21 -23 -21 gal tanks wks.......... ES, Sincere -23 .23 23 
-23 21 -23 21 1 Pure, tanks works....gal. ..... .23 .23 .23 
—- Base, dry, 250 Ib 
.74 -70 -70 tO Bans a cv icleiasaGinweccele lb. -70 .74 .74 -70 
1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 Benaoy Chloride, 500 Ib drs.Ib. ..... 1.00 1.00 1.00 
.25 Le ee Benzyl, Chloride, tech drs... .lb. ..... .25 .25 .25 
.26 .24 .24 .24 Beta-Na hthol, 250 lb bbl wk Ib. -24 -26 .26 .24 
Napht ylamine, sublimed, 200 
1.35 1.35 1.35 1.35 WDAMMES cacscubadwrescan Rs adem 1.35 1.35 1.35 
.65 .63 .63 -63 Tech, 200 lb bbls.......... lb. .60 .65 .68 .60 
90.00 80.00 80.00 80.00 Blanc Fixe, 400 lb bbls wks..ton 80.00 90.00 90.00 80.00 
Bleaching Powder 
Bleaching Powder, 300 lb drs 
2.25 2.25 2.25 2.00 c-1 wks contract....... 100 1b. . 600s 2.25 2.25 2.25 
700 lb drs c-1 wks — 
2.00 2.00 2.25 S00... candied ce eaiannd ctl Ce. beads 4.00 4.00 4.00 
5.25 4.65 3.75 4.75 Blood, Dried, fob, NY......Unit ..... 4.40 4.60 4.00 
5.35 Bete CSicnsa ) —yeteeee Chicago citaeaiaewe Sao. ‘ietaals 5.00 5.00 4.40 
5.05 BUG <Seiua- wana S. American shipt.......Unit ..... 4.50 4.70 4.25 
Blues, Bronze AR Milori 
.35 31 .30 .28 Prussian Soluble. ....... rer 35 .35 .32 
30.00 29.00 38.00 29.00 Bone, raw, Chicago......... exe 42.00 42.00 42.00 
.07 .06 .06 -06 Bone, Ash, 100 Ib kegs lb. .06 .07 .07 .06 
.08} .08} -084 -084 Black, 200 lb bbls......... ac staaens .08} .08} -08} 
37.00 31.00 30.00: 28.00 Meal, 3% & 50%, Imp....ton ..... 31.00 35.00 30.00 
.05 ..24 .043 _ Borax, bags. rr. lb. .024 .03} .034 .02 
12 -103 | F Bordeaux, Mixture, 16 % pwd..lb. .103 12 12 -10 
.10 .08 .08 “8 ere lb. .10 . 10} .103 .10 
28.00 26.00 28.00 26.00 Brazilwood, sticks, shpmt. . -_ 26.00 28.00 28.00 26.00 
1.20 .60 .60 .60 Bronze, Aluminum, powd blk.1 .60 1.20 1.20 -60 
1.25 .55 .55 55 NFU UNE 6 6-0:5-6:5 casaecaene Ib .55 1.25 1.25 .55 
Butyl, Acetate, normal drs... 
1. 1.40 1.60 Le. oGieieee ew ee ase Ree aes lb. 18.9 19.3 19.3 18.4 
1.55 1.35 1.55 1.42 i ae is tosses 18.6 18.6 18.1 
.70 -70 -70 .70 Aldehyde, 50 gal drs wks...lb. ..... .70 .70 70 
Carbitol s ee Diethylene Glycol 
Mono (Butyl Ether)........ oes beees ee os 
Cellosolve (see Ethylene glycol 
mono butyl ether)......... 
Furoate, tech., 50 gal. dr.,tb.  ..... .50 .50 .50 
.36 .34 .34 .34 Propionate, peat .34 -36 .36 34 
.60 .60 .60 .60 Stearate, 50 gal drs........ Raw -60 .60 - 60 
.60 .57 .57 .57 DOTOPRUB, GIB, 6 5accc.c sccces Ib. .57 -60 .60 .57 
2.00 1.35 1.50 1.35 Cadmium, Sulfide, boxes..... lb. 95 1.75 1.75 .75 
Calcium 
Calcium, Acetate, 150 lb bags 
4.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 edn Geb ual aceon 0) | ee 4.50 4.50 4.50 
Arsenate, 100 lb bbls c-1 
.09 -06 .074 .07} Ma gidsn i << cesar ene Ib. .07 .09 .09 .07 
.06 -05 -05 .05 CRPUIIB PONS. koe ccsncccec Ib. .05 .06 .06 .05 
— tech, 100 lb bags 
1.00 1.00 1.00 BAGO: OE as cae timsccesst wanes 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Chloride, Flake, 375 lb drs 
27.00 25.00 27.00 27.00 CS eee nee 22.75 25.00 22.75 
Solid, 650 Ib drs c-1 fob whe 
Sa.00 “BUO SEO “BECO kon dderksmsencancccses ton 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
52.00 52.00 52.00 52.00 Nitrate, 100 lb bags....... ee 42.00 62.00 42.00 
Sane! GhaGer tskthe) “oesee Peroxide, LE” Sees | ere 1225 1.25 1.25 
-08 .07 .09 .09 Phosphate, tech, = Ib bbls Ib. -08 .08} .08 .07 
Stearate, 100 lb bbls....... lb. .25 .26 .26 .25 
Calurea, bags S. a ie 83.65 [83.65 82.15 
.18 4 | SS ee ee Camwood, Bark, ground bbls..Ib. ..... .18 .18 18 
28 22 .33 .33 Candelilla Wax, Db@g8........ 22 .24 .24 saa 
Carbitol, (See Diethylene Gycol 
Mono Methyl Ether)......  ..... iene aes  cemeee 
Carbon, Decolorizing, 40 lb bags 
15 .08 .08 .08 ER EPT FEE GEE Lee Ib. .08 A -15 .08 
Black, 100-300 lb cases lc-1 
12 12 12 12 PM e ec Aigiciatey asides aise ip ae | ere «ia 12 Fi 
Bisulfide, 500 lb drs le-l 
.06 .05} .05" .05} ‘s,s RAR Earn teem ne lb. .054 -06 .06 .05} 
.06 .06 .06 .06 Dioxide, Liq. 20-25 lbecyl...Ib. ..... .06 .06 -06 
Tetrachloride, 1400 Ib drs 
.074 07 .07 .07 SR a ee eine x .06} .07 .073 .06} 
.58 .45 .50 .560 Carnauba Wax, Flor, bags.. 4 .36 4 .43 .39 
.60 .40 .90 .54 No. 1 Yellow, See BMG) Seiwa .35 .40 .344 
.38 .34 37 .24 No. 2N Country, bags..... MS gaa .28 .32 -28 
.56 .38 .68 .48 No. 2 Regular, bags....... lb. .32 .33 .36 .32 
32 ‘a ee ee : |S 2 a ee, ae e 25 25 .24 
.32 | eee ee PROG CER oo oso koa Te) Se .25 26 -25 
.184 .144 18} .154 Casein, Standard, ground..... Ib. .15} 16 .16 15 
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W/HEN THE PROcESS DEMANDS A CHEMICAL 


There's 113 Years 
Upholding 








Established 1816 





Add this suggestion of experience to the 
application of today’s methods of mer- 
chandising and of prdducing. 


EFFICIENT PLANTS 
REDUCED DISTRIBUTION COSTS 
COURTEOUS TREATMENT 


are the elements entering into that 


ISCO CHEMICAL SERVICE 


we strive to place at the disposal of 
Chemical users... Spot Stocks at central 
points ... Contract shipments from works 


and docks. 


INMUS, SCE(DEN SCO. 


INCORPORATED 


((7-009 Ciserty Strcet, NewYork. 
BRANCHES: 
Chicago Boston Philadelphia Cleveland Gloversville 


FACTORIES: 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. Owego, N. Y. Jersey City, N. J. 





"OVER A CENTURY OF SERVICE AND PROGRESS” 
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a 
eter P C tand C t 
Dimethylaniline rtuces urren an ommen 
Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average--$1.00 - Jan. 1927 $1.042 - Jan. 1928 $1.047 - Sept. 1929 $1.041 
sash a 1927 Cc t 1929 
Calcium Acetate — Increasingly a — toe ne High Low 
heavy imports feature this market as 
domestic curtailment of ae gi ia oatone etl ethet)sss nn 
1s vf ronounced, 1e cetate (see Ethylene glyco 
aca increasingly i mono ethyl ether ee 
curtailment of activities among wood 30 26 -34 26 Celtuloid, Scraps, Ivory cs.. «Ab. 26 30 -30 26 
mnie one. "20 1 K k Shell, cases............... 1 2 18 
distillers due to accumulated stocks of .32 .30 -34 26 cobtansparent, C00 ns 30 32 2 , 30 
~hare as about a scarcity 1.40 1.40 1.4 1.40 Cellulose, Acetate, 50 e ; 2 1.2 2 2 
charcoal has brought abou RES ‘032 103. ~~ 103. ~~ «03. Chalk, dropped, 175 Ib bbls. 03 = «1032S 1033S 108 
which is causing producers of acetic acid 04} "044 02} 02} Paci Samer 560 Ib cks.. B. ~ oe 03} .02 
. . . . i J ¢ t O iD CASES. . 5.225. “ : é 
to fall behind in passtionh reve ig 034 02% os 04} Chareoa Serta oe balk = f = ey 
AVY I s > 8 , is far behinc .19 18 48 #46 © ie. one wee ‘ ; 
heavy imports the supply is be willow; ea” “Sis tak 
demand and seems likely to continue so .064 06 06 -06 a ks ty Aas 100 bt I 06 064 064 -06 
es . : -05 .04 .04 4 Me Ow 8 ‘ = P F 
throughout the year. Imports of crude 03 03 “03 ri Chestnut, clarified bbls wks,. ~~ my a ¢. oa 
acetate for consumption 02 .O1 .02 -O1 se eee .O1} m .O1 
calcium acetate entered ilies 04 4/5 1044/5 105} 05} Powd, 60%, 100 Ib bgs wks Ib. ..... 1044/5 .04°4/5 .04°4/5 
during the first six months of 1929 more 06 "054 064 .064 _ Powd, decolorized bgs wks. .Ib. 05} 06 .06 054 
bled those for the correspondin 9.00 8.00 8. 8.00 China Clay, lump, blk mines.ton 8.00 9.00 9.00 00 
than doubled those for the corres} & 02 013.012 ~—-.012' ~~ Powdered, bbls. veeelb. 1012 102 02 012 
riod in 1928. From January, 1929, to 12.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 Pulverized, bbls wks......ton 10.00 12.00 12.00 10.00 
I : EN . 25.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 Imported, lump, bulk..... ton 15.00 25.00 25.00 15.00 
June, inclusive, 7,447,572 pounds, value 034 —-.08 .03 03 Powdered, bbls........... lb. 03 .034 034 03 
$314,687, were entered for consumption ‘ Chlorine 
: hlorine, cyls le-1 wk: tract 
as against 3,705,951 pounds, value $123, .09 .08 .08 .08 ee ae 07} .08} 08} 07} 
470; in the first half of 1928. During the .[.«<.<..  se.pe wetee * voces cyls, cl wks,. contract ...lb. ..... .04} .04} .044 
’ : Liq tank or multi-car lot. cyls ° 
calendar year 1928, there were entered .03} .034 054 .04 ~~ whe contract. ae : ~~ S ier 03 .03 03 
for consumption 9,005,809 pounds of 07 07 07 7 cuit a iii 08} 094 094 08} 
_ » pale -etate r¢ >» $316,416; 2 .20 .20 ‘ oroform, tech, 1000 he |: ere ok 2 .16 
crude calcium acetate, valuc pene Sean. 1.35 1.00 1.00 1.00 Chloropicrin, commlcyls.....lb. 1.00 1.35 1.35 1.00 
in 1927 there were entered 6,893,052 .29 26 oh = Chases, Geta, > REY. ». 26 7 .29 26 
ry 98 |; oAk .06 .06 : DEO ee (ewe ‘ .06 on Py 9 06 
pounds, value $225,508 and in 1926 in- "7 “tet ‘T9 Ted Yellow... aenseeatg - ase — i oy 
. - ae: ' ‘ 4,934,390 romium, Acetate, 8 rome 
coming shipments aggregated 05 .048 .05 .043 bbls... igeane . 048.053.052.043 
pounds, valued at $154,724. A heavy .05} -054 054 05s BA ae = ee a y ey 05} 
. ‘ : eee . .28 2 - 2 ‘luoride, powd, 400 . = a 27 
decline is noted in exports from the 353 344 «1348-1344 _ Oxide, green, bbls......... lb. 1344 (35) (353 1343 
United States of acetate of lime. In 9.50 9.00 9.50 9.00 Coal tar, bbls.............. bbl 10.00 10.50 10.50 10 
: 2.22 2.10 2.10 2.10 Cobalt Oxide, black, bags....lb. 2.10 2.22 2.22 2.10 
July only 120 pounds, valued at $10, .87 84 92 .77 Cochineal, gray or black bag..1b. ..... 95 .95 195 
wend shipped out, the seven months total .86 .86 -92 el? eee oe ree Ph asses 95 .95 95 
piiiieasnia 12 FAR s value $5.862 opper 
aggregating 88,546 pounds, value $5,862. | 1) 99 49.99 13.57} 12.90 Copper, metal, electrol...100 Ib. ..... 17.78 24.00 17.00 
These figures are in striking contrast to 17% -16 163 06 Carbonate, 400 lb bbls 3 alt = 13 
: i ; : ‘ 3 nloride, “ee 3 F 
those for the same period of 1928 when 50 48 48 48, Cyanide, 100 tb drs. - oases Ib. "50 55 -60 "48 
° PR ; valued at $311,552 117 16 16 16 xide, re “apne 124 32 164 
9,502,685 pounds, valued at $311,552, Sub-toetate “aon, ah 
were enperted. i tm tn ts ee ae 00 71008168 
. 5 é A 2 u ot c-1 wks...100 lb. ..... y 6 
Outbound cargoes of acetate of lime fit. sauna salle Copperas, erys and mbes bulk a ie oe 
ee, He : ; ce rears. as 14.00 i3. ‘ | ee Be ire < ton ; : 00 
have been taling of a net yam, ee re ie lis is an ae ts ie Te TS 
will be seen from the following tabulation: fm ne ee ye Cotton, Soluble, wet, 100 ab ‘a a a ‘ 
2 prrge QQ”. 4 . BU —— EB wwe ccc cece sr cceccces . . . 4 
1924, 23,166,759 pounds, value $733,187; | oo 42-00 20:00 emer SE bulkol. ston ...6.  elee cele cee 
95 99 1922 915 2 Vv PARMA Sete ®  disaens- <snves 42. 0. ag he ee We ewane. Lamina sega . (dante 
1925, 22,038,213 pounds, value $684,577; | 33°45 36760 35100 21.80 ty bool SE ee ae 
1926, 18,588,831 pounds, value $626,446; we me je 2 Crean Tartar, USP, 300 ib. - “ ons 
~y 299 FO : 1). y m : ‘ he RE OO o- esas 4 ‘ = 
1927, 11,633,785 pounds, value $409,060; 42 "40 40 -40 Creosote, USP, 42 Ib ebys.-. Ib.” 40 42 42 ‘40 
92 79 EQR > ws » gs 278 .19 cae .20 .20 il, Natural, 50 gal drs... . gal. . .19 ok 17 
1928, 11,172,685 pounds, value $373,2 230021185185 10-15% tar acid........ gal. 121 [23 [93 21 
.28 .25 ol "Tia Cc ot ae 7 ee gal. .25 .28 25 
‘ Tt ats .20 my 4 me 1 reso A ere .14 PY if ry | 14 
Carbon Black — Total _ ( % Grotonaldehde, 50 aes ‘- yl : 
Y: ack i 928 amounted to 248, sv .16 mt | 16 Cudbear, English............ .16 ag FS | 16 
carbon black in 192 rn i :18} 118} = 118$ +115. Cutch, Rangoon, 100 Ib bales. Ib. 114.1618 14 
790,000 pounds, an increase over 1927 of .07 .06 .05 -054 co Boren, Solid, 100 lb bale. .Ib. .08 084 084 08 
50,361,000 pounds, or 25 per sient and 1.75 1.67) 1.824 1.67 parry eho we — 1.70 1.70 1.70 
; ales for the year were 280,579 5.12 3. 3. 3.7 extrin, corn, 140 Ib bags . 100 4.72 4.92 4.92 4.62 
mals ene See vee eee ewe 5.07 3.72 3.87 3.72 White, 130'lb bags... 100 Ib. 4.67 4:87) 4.87 4.57 
000 pounds, an increase over 1927 of .09 .08 .08} -08} Wate: Yellow, 220 Ib bes. .Ib 08 .09 .09 .08 
a a ta The ‘09 ‘08 08} —-.08} rite, 220 Ib bags 1o-1 ‘0 ‘09 :09 :08 
57,149,000 pounds, or 26 per cent. Th 08t 108 {08} {08 _ Tapioca, 200 Ib bags le-1...1b. 108 108 08 ~—08 
production in 1928 had a total value at |.....  ..... 3.80 3.80 ———— 100 Ib kegs...Ib. ..... 3.80 3.80 3.80 
se. wos 3.80 3.80 2.95 2.85 Diamylphthalate, drs wks...gal. ..... 3.80 3.80 3.80 
the plants of $13,782,000, or an average 2.90 oa 3.25 3.25 Disnizidine, 100 ib kegs seat Ib. 3.00 3.10 3.10 3.00 
7 er eee ee ° Pg tree eee a .28 .26 31 .29 ibutylphthalate, wks....... Mae eae - 26} . 26} -264 
of 5.54 cents per pound; this represents 31h 29h. 55 .55 Dibutyltartrate, 50 galdrs....Ib. .294 = 131. = 13141294 
little change in average value but, because [| ..... 00 262.0 ween eee Dichloroethylether, 50 ae drs lb. 05 .07 .13 05 
: . : . ; .65 .55 .23 .23 Dichloromethane, drs wk eee .55 .65 .65 55 
of the sizeable increase in output, it repre- 22 .23 2.15 2.15 ea a om 400 rd ee Ib. 2.75 3.00 3.00 2.75 
ee ee mbnenits ee , - ene 2.15 2.15 1 85 1.85 Diethylearbonate, drs ......gal. 1.85 1.90 1.90 1.85 
sents a material gain in total value over 2.00 1.85 55 .55 Diethylaniline, 850 lb drs.....lb. 55 60 60 55 
1927. Stocks of carbon black held by 60 .55. 20 .20 Diethyleneglycol, drs........ Ib .10 12 .13 10 
, : 15 fee “Saas! « fxevens Mono ethyl ether, drs... .Ib. 13 15 15 13 
producers at their plants continued to 35 M6 Gia Fea Mono butyl ether, drs....lb. 28 30 .30 2! 
decline and on Dee. 31, 1928, amounted _ — eed ether, 50 7 - a” 15 = 
to 50,240,000 pounds, as compared Stee ee coos. SP a a Pe be i en | 50 .50 50 
nite cae .67 .64 .64 64 Diethylorthotoluidin, drs.... Ib. .64 67 .67 64 
82,831,000 pounds on hand at the beginning Diethyl phthalate, 1000 Ib 
. ld ) 26 24 25 25 vhs: ee ee 24 26 -26 24 
of the year. Of the total sales (280,579 Diethylsulfate, technical, 50 aa 
000 pounds) of carbon black by producers .35 .30 30 eG REO RET b. .30 .35 35 30 
a0 rons apr e ; 2 62 2.62 2.60 2.60 Dimethylamine, 400 Ib drs. . .Ib. sans 2.62 2.62 2.62 
in 1928, 77,903,000 pounds, or 28 pet .32 .30 .32 .30 Dimethylaniline, 340 lb drs... Ib. 30 .32 32 30 
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Where Your Business | 


< A Sdicaae of 





Touches Ours MERCRS 





Whatever the product you turn out in your laboratory, I él ° I 
shop, or factory, it must conform to some standard set up eee USix NE, 


by authority, custom, or your own rules. Your success xe : 
depends largely on your turning out products of a stand- Jnemmicalls 


ard acceptable to present and prospective purchasers. 


Above all, the chemicals you use must be of a standard | Acid Chromic 


best adapted to the use to which you put them, if you are | Acid Citric 


to attain the success you desire. Chloroform 


That’s where your business touches ours. We manu- Corrosive Sublimate 


facture standard chemicals for various industries. Our 


experience has been long and varied. Through its founders | Ether 

and predecessors our organization has been identified with Iron & Ammon- 
modern industrial chemistry from its beginning. The name ium Citrate 
“Merck” on a chemical label is accepted as “Standard” , 
wherever chemicals are used. | Methyl Salicylate 


| Silver Nitrate 
The services of our Sales Organization and the scien- Sodi Todi 
tific resources of our Laboratories are at your disposal in odium Iodide 


the selection of chemicals adapted to your needs. | Sodium Citrate 











Let us quote on your requirements 








MERCK @ CO. Inc. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


SUCCESSORS 10 
POWERS - WEIGHTMAN - ROSENGARTEN CO. 


RAHWAY, N. J. 
New York Philadelphia St. Louis 








INDUSTRIAL DIVISION: PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“i Ghossa93 a 
ames 
a 300 
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Dimethylsulfate 
Gum, Accroides 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average--$1.00 - 


Jan. 1927 $1.042. - 


Jan. 1928 $1.047_ - 


Sept. 1929 $1.041 





cent, was exported, leaving 202,676,000 
pounds, or 72 per cent, as the domestic 
distribution, of which 140,938,000 pounds, 
or 70 per cent, was sold to rubber com- 
223,000 pounds, or 13 per cent, 
20,040,000 pounds, or 


to paint 


a7 Ss 


panies; 27, 
to ink companies; 
10 per cent, companies; and 
14,475,000 pounds, or 7 per cent, for mis- 
cellaneous uses. The rubber industry is 
by far the largest consumer of carbon 
black, and the major portion of the in- 
crease in carbon-black output in recent 
years has been due to the growth in the 
number of automobile tires manufactured. 
During 1928 the rubber industry pro- 
duced about 75,000,000 automobile tires, 
which with a distribution of 140,938,000 
pounds of carbon black, would indicate 
a consumption of nearly 2 pounds of 
carbon black per tire. 


Casein Has started to advance 
during the past month due to good 
demand and increasing scarcity of ma- 


terial both in this market and in markets 
abroad. Prices were very firm in their 
advanced position and some heavy sales 
were recorded with many large buyers 
purchasing well ahead, because of the 
indications of a rising market to extend 
ahead for some time. 


Copper Sulfate — As is customary at 
this season of the year, activity in this 
commodity is almost at a standstill. 
September and October are always quiet 
months and this year is no exception al- 
though somewhat better than last, 
chiefly 
The export season is developing and con- 
siderable quantities have already 
shipped to South America with further 
orders yet to go. Due to the fact that 
there is not a great deal of buying, there 
has been a tendency to shade prices in 
some quarters, but quoted figures have 


due 
to considerable export activity. 


been 


remained unchanged and seem quite 
likely to continue so. Copper, for the 
past five months and more, has been 
steadier than it has ever been. The 


price has not fluctuated for even a single 
day since the thirteenth of April. 


Fish Scrap — This is the weak spot of 
the entire fertilizer market which seems 
to have had a weakening influence on the 
entire market. Is now quoted at $3.65 @ 
10 per unit. In addition to the big catch, 
no real efforts were made to dispose of 
material, with the result that the market 
continued to drop, with no buyers in 
At the present level, which is 
the lowest which has prevailed for some 
years, there some revival of 
business interest, and factors look for the 
market to improve in tone very shortly. 
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928 1927 Current 1929 
High Low High Low Market High Low 
-50 .45 45 45 Dimethylsulfate, 100 lb drs.. .lb. 45 .50 .50 .45 
- 16} -15} -15} 15 Dinitrobenzene, 400 lb bbls... Ib. .15} - 16} . 164 .154 
-19 18 18 -18 Dinitrochlorine, 300 lb bbl... .1b. .18 .19 .19 18 
Dintrochlorobenzene, 400 Ib 
.16 -15 15 15 SRR ree lb. a8 15 15 Pe | 
Dinitronaphthalene, 350 lb bbls 
.34 .32 .32 OM 6. eo eRe salem tase b. 34 37 .387 34 
.32 31 31 .31 Dinitrophenol, 350 Ib bbls... .Ib 31 32 -32 31 
-19 18 -18 .15 Dinitrotoluene, 300 Ib bbls aD 18 19 Pe 18 
Diorthotolyguanidine, 275 Ib 
.90 48 1.05 .85 EE ree Ib. 42 46 .49 42 
bsAsel ekane “RRR Johalewe Dioxan (See Diethylene Oxide) eS saxeen ro aoe 
MRR ons ets wag istorce aa Ib 40 50 .50 40 
47 -45 t8 -45 Diphenylamine............. Ib. deaeos 40 47 40 
Be i | a Meees! <souteu Ee reanitine, 100 lb bbl Ib. 30 35 .40 30 
.30 -26 -26 .26 p Oil, 25%, drumr........ lb. 26 30 .30 26 
62.00 8.00 49.00 41.00 Divi Divi pods, bgs shipmt..ton ..... 46.50 657.00 46.50 
.054 05 .04 .04 i er errr. Ib. 05 .054 .054 05 
.82 .73 84 .72 Egg Yolk, 200 lb cases....... 77 .79 84 77 
Epsom Salt, tech, 300 * bts 
1.75 Ly 2.00 1.75 3 a A 00 lb. 1.70 1.90 1.90 1.70 
.38 .37 .45 .87. Ether, USP, 1880, 50°lb- Pg Ib. .38 .39 .39 38 
Ethyl Acetate, 85% Ester, ... 

1.05 .75 ‘ -90 “Orr pee are Mi apwes 12.2 12.2 12.2 
1.25 1.10 1.10 1.03 drums. . ob. 12.5 12.9 12.9 12.5 
ccewa' “Raines Ssaes cones Acetoacetate, 50 ‘gal drs.. : 4 .65 .68 .68 65 
ri 1.05 1.05 1.05 Benzylaniline, 300 lb drs. . 1.05 pee | 5 BS 1.05 

.70 .70 : .50 Bromide, tech, drums ..... Be .50 55 .55 50 
heels. thus. Skea keane Carbonate, 90%, 50 gal drs gal. 1.85 1.90 1.90 1.85 
Bj .22 22 23 Chloride, 200 lb. drums....Ib.  ..... 22 .22 22 
‘Nba dae. Wasar. Meaweer Chlorocarbonate, 50 gal dr. gal. 35 .40 .40 35 
Reais IeaKaGO thats amie Ether, Absolute, 50 gal _ lb. 50 .52 .52 50 
Furoate, 1 lb tins . _ ie 5.00 5.00 5.00 
3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 Lactate, drums works. ..... 25 .29 .35 25 
.30 .30 .30 .30 Methyl Ketone, 50 gal drs. Te occas .30 .30 30 
.55 45 -45 .45 Oxalate, drums works.. 45 .55 .55 45 
.36 PM” aga: = See et Oxybuty rate, 50 gal drs ‘wks. Ib. ri 30} .36 30 
.70 .70 -70 .70 _ lene Bromide, 60 lb dr...Ib.  ..... 7 .70 79 
Chlorhydrin, 40%, 50 gal = 
.85 .75 .75 .75 chloro. cont. ........... Ib. 75 .85 .85 7& 
a4 .07 .15 “ai Dichloride, 50 gal drums. . ‘Ib. 05 .07 .10 05 
.40 .25 .30 .30 Glycol, 50 gal drs wks. .... Ib. 25 .28 .30 25 
.27 < : emer ae Mono Butyl Ether drs wks. 23 ee 31 23 
.20 ER sédae. Recatas Mono Ethyl Ether drs wks 16 .20 24 16 
Mono Ethyl Ether Acetate 
23 Me sogswex- cece i DC ee nee 19 .23 .26 19 
a Methyl Ether, drs. ~ 19 a .23 1) 
oe a ere 2.00 
.65 .62 -62 .62 Ethylidenaniline........ Ib, .62 .65 -65 .62 
25.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 Feldspar, bulk... ......... ton 25.00 20.00 25.00 20.00 
21.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 Powdered, bulk works... .. ton 15.00 -21 21.00 18.00 
Ferric Chloride, tech, crystal 
.09 .07} .07} .O74 QTD 1D DIME. 05. cscs i caes Ib. 7h .09 .09 ‘07 
5.50&104.90&10 5.60 4.15 Fish Scrap, dried, ee Oo" eee 3.65&10 4.00&10 3.65&10 
Acid, Bulk 7 & 3'% % delivered 
4.75&504.00&50 3.50 4.24 Norfolk & Balt. basis...unit ..... 3. _* — 3.50&50 
1.15 1.10 1.10 .90 Flavine, lemon, 55 Ib cases...lb. 1.10 15 1.10 
.15 1.10 1.10 .85 Orange, 70 lb cases.....-.. Ib. 1.10 s 15 iB 1.10 
ol eee een Ms Nsxa. (aeons ‘ 
AOE eg Pe a caus ne 00 25.00 25.00 
25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 Fluorspar, 98%, bags........... 41.00 46.00 46.00 41.00 
Formaldehyde 
Se a oe CNR sre |e ge canes see <u aniline, 100 Ib. ..... Peter sane ee 
.42 .39 .39 a ee ae. 39 42 .42 .39 
.09 .08} .11} .08 U SP, 400 lb bbls wks...... lb O08} .09 .10 .08} 
.04 .024 .024 .024 Fossil angers Ota: Ib 02 .04 .04 .024 
20.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 Fullers Earth, bulk, mines..ton 15.00 20.00 20.00 15.00 
30.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 Imp. powd c-1 bags....... ton 25.00 30.00 30.00 25.00 
.19} A 4 .17} .174 Furfural 500 lb drums....... lb. -19} .19} .173 
cae: cheese).  tidtelon .... Furfuramide (tech) 100 1b oi Ga wiee .30 .30 .30 
cane eh see. some Furfuryl Acetate, llbtins....Ib. ..... 5.00 5.00 5.00 
heck: -S5aws a eats Vee Alcohol, (tech) 100Ibdr....lb. ...-. .50 .50 .50 
see a piaiiie ..... Furoie Acid (tech) 1@0Ibdr.. Ib. 2222; .50 1.00 .50 
1.35 1.35 1.69 1.35 Fusel Oil, 10% impurities . ‘gal. i eras 1.35 1.35 1.35 
.05 04 04 04 Fustio, Ghipa....... 0650650. Ib. 04 .0b .05 .04 
.22 20 .20 .20 Crystals, 100 Ib boxes...... lb. 20 .22 Bs 3 20 
-10 .09 .09 .09 Liquid, 50°, 600 lb bbls. .. . Ib. 09 10 .10 09 
.23 .20 .20 .20 Solid, 50 lb boxes.......... lb. 14 .16 .16 14 
32.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 pena oasee iets ton 25.00 26.00 26.00 25.00 
.52 .50 .50 .50 G Salt paste, 360 lb bbls..... lb. .45 .50 .52 45 
21 .20 -20 520 Gall TERR OG oo 5 ox hes vices lb. .20 21 oak 2 
.09 .08 .08 .06 Gambier, common 200 Ib es.. .Ib. .06 .07 .07 06 
.14 12 Be <i 25% liquid, 450 lb bbls. lb. 12 .14 .14 12 
12 11 .23 -1l Singapore cubes, 150 lb bg. Ib. .08} .09 .09 .08} 
50 45 .45 .30 Gelatin, tech, 100 lb cases... .Ib. 45 .50 .50 45 
3.24 3.14 3.14 3.14 BEGG GINY o.<06505.00 OOlb. 3.14 3.24 3.24 3.14 
Glaubers Salt, tech, o-1 
1.00 70 1.05 1.05 © SRR Boe 100 lb. 1.00 1.70 1.70 -7@ 
Glucose (grape sugar) dry 70-80° 
3.34 3.24 3.24 3.24 age Of NY oo .casis x 100 3.24 3.34 3.34 3.20 
Tanner's Special, 100 Ib bags 
3.14 3.14 3.14 ty | eee een rs 1) 3.14 3.14 3.14 
.24 .20 .20 .20 Glue, medium white, bbls .. .lb 20 .24 .24 .20 
.26 .22 Be  } .22 Pure white, bbls.......... Ib. 22 26 .26 22 
.19 15 2 .22 Glycerin, CP, 550 lb drs. .... lb. 14 .14} 16 34 
-15 11} 25 jar Dynamite, 100 lb drs...... Ib. 11} 12 Ost 10; 
.10}  Néks< )ceKo4 Saponification, tanks. ..... lb. 074 .08 .08 O74 
.09} . re Soap Lye, ta nks eae Aa .06} .07 .O74 .06} 
35.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 Graphite, crude, 220 lb bgs. . 15.00 35.00 35.00 15.00 
.09 .06 .05 .05 Flake, 500 lb bbls......... oe .06 09 .09 06 
Gums 
Gum Accroides, Red, coarse and 
-043 03% .03% .033 fine 140-150 lb bags...... lb. .03} -044 .044 .03 
-06} : .06 Powd, 150 lb bags......... lb. .06 .06} .064 .064 
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GRASSELLI GRADE 


TRI SODIUM PROSPRATE 
free pe Flowing 


As our process permits Grasselli T. 8. P. to cure, it is 
Free Flowing. 





Non-Sifting Packages 


Shipped to you in tongue-grooved barrels with paper 
liner—no loss either in transit or storage. Also comes 
in kegs and bags. Grades—fine, globular, medium 
and coarse. 


Let us figure on your T.S. P. requirements. If you are 
in a hurry, call up our nearest branch. 











Oct. ’29: 















THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO. 
Founded 1839 CLEVELAND 


New York Office and Export Office: 347 Madison Ave. 


Branches and Warehouses : 
, 













FOUNDED 1639 









4 CHEMICALS ; 

Albany Charlotte ZINC Newark Pittsburgh 

Birmingham Chicago ASSE New Haven Se E neie 

Boston Cincinnati New Orleans St. Paul 

Brooklyn Detroit DRY COLORS Paterson San Francisco 
Milwaukee ewes Philadelphia 576 Mission St. 


GRASSELLI GRADE 


C4 Standard Held High for 89 ears 
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Gum, Asphaltum 
Magnesium Carbonate 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average--$1.00 - 


Jan. 1927 $1.042 - 


Jan. 1928 $1.047 


Sept. 1929 $1.041 





Formaldehyde — Despite some in- 
quiry for export material, the market 
continues in rather competitive condition. 
Demand is said to have improved some- 
what during the past month but on the 
whole it is said to be below that which is 
normally expected at this season of the year. 


Glycerine — Despite the close approach 
of colder weather when buying of this 
material for anti-freeze purposes should 
develop, the buying still continues in 
desultory fashion, despite valiant efforts 
on the part of sellers who late in the 
The 
outstanding features of the second quar- 
ter of this year are the continued rise in 
the stocks in the U. S. A., the continued 
decline in prices, and the movements of 
glycerine between the various countries, 
says a report from London. Although the 
American supplies turned out to be more 
than sufficient, it is interesting to note 
that that country has nevertheless con- 
tinued to import glycerine. The deduc- 
tion from this fact appears to be that 
American buyers have purchased from 
foreign countries whenever the foreign 
glycerine could be obtained below do- 
mestic values. The imports into the 
U. 8S. A. during the second quarter were 
almost the same as during the first quar- 
ter and the quantity imported is well in 
excess of the increase in stocks registered 
during the fourth, fifth and sixth months. 
As regards the imports and exports of 
Germany, Holland, the U. K., and France 
for the first half of this year, they were 
in each case about double those of the first 
quarter. The export of distilled glycerine 
from the United Kingdom declined by 
1,000 tons in the period under review, 
whereas crude glycerine exports increased 
from 954 tons to 1,611 tons. Generally 
speaking the markets on the whole have 
been very dull and uninteresting during 
this period and prices have continued to 
decline very slowly, the June values being 
£2 per ton below those for May, and a 
further decline of 20s to 30s during July 
and August was registered. At the time 
of going to press, however, signs of im- 


month advanced quotations Me lb. 


provements are visible in the European 


market, especially for crude glycerine. 


Gums — Very unfavorable crop reports 
have come in on both gum elemi and gum 
mastic, in these 
Although 


is not 


so that a rising market 
two materials seems inevitable. 

the of the damage quite 
clear, it is reported that much of the new 
gum elemi crop has been destroyed by a 


extent 


typhoon. The mastic crop is estimated to 
be about 35 to 40 per cent short of normal, 
due to the fact that the long drought was 
succeeded by such unusually heavy rains 
that this much of the crop was damaged. 
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1928 1927 Current 1929 
| High Low High Low Market High Low 
.20 .18 .18 .18 Yellow, 150-200 lb bags... .Ib. 18 -20 -20 .18 
Animi ‘(Zanzibar) bean & pea 
.40 -35 .40 .35 SOO TD CRGIB s.6:55)500 0 cea lb. .35 .40 .40 .35 
55 .50 .60 .50 Glassy, 250 lb cases....... Ib. .50 .55 .55 .50 
Asphaltum, Barbadoes (Manjak) 
.12 .09 .09 .09 ow are .09 12 2 .09 
ous 15 -15 15 Egyptian, 200 lb cases....... ib 15 she 17 15 
Gilsonite Selects, 200 lb —_ 
C5:00 “B620D “SGTO0 SOD or ocicsstcdes coc teunwercass 58.00 65.00 65.00 58.00 
—-* Seen standard 136, tb 
.26 .224 . 264 , a ree 4 22 . 224 .26 «22 
my - 10} -104 .07 Retewin E Dust, 160 lb bags..... Ib. . .10} re | oun -104 
.173 .16 - 184 -174 ESeeds, 136 lb cases....... Ib. .16 .164 .173 .16 
F Splinters, 136 lb cases and 
.144 13 .14 .09 SUNS Fare dak cleant sccce’ lb. .13 .134 .134 .13 
.304 .294 34 .334 ee No 1, 224 lb cases lb. .26 .28 .304 .26 
24 -20 .224 .21 2, Sak WO COMBS 6 66 ccs oa Ee eee .214 .24 .214 
-15 -134 .14 “an No. 3, 180 Ib bag: 4 eae ssa .10 114 .14 .10 
Benzoin ‘~gencen 8. P. 120 13 
.48 .33 .35 ; a Seema lb. .38 .40 .40 .38 
Oupal’ Conan. 112 lb bags, clean 
-15 .14 .14 12 iain ks s <sat cage .16 one mf .14 
:09 (082  .083  .08% Dark, amber.............. Ib. .08% .09 ‘09 :083 
.14 .124 .12} ABS «RAPA AMIDE. 5 one icc ceed Ib. sas .14 .14 .124 
.36 .35 .35 .35 WUMUOT WIMUB Sv ci.0o00 nce ees na .35 .36 .36 .35 
65 Soe. “pace eee 7 Re eee .58 .60 -62 .58 
Manila, 180-190 Ib sidalaes 
.17} .16 .16 .16 GRAN TIA so iscins Maaecne tonnes lb. one .17} .174 Pe yd 
- 164 15 15 15 = BD seida ads ase wielaeware Ib. .15} 16 .16 .15} 
.14 .13 .143 a: Oe roe. lb. .134 .14 .14 .134 
.19 .16 .16 .16 Pole bold, 224 lb cs........ lb. .17 .19 .19 ond 
.134 12 .14 13 Pale nubs hee ere ee Ib. .13 . 13} .133 .13 
oan .074 .074 .074 East Indies chips, 180 lb bags Ib. .10 Pee | Bs AD 
“al Ge Parr Pale bold, 180 lb bags... . Ib. .20 21 21 .20 
.16 .14 Be ef Bi © § ST eee tal pteaianiie lb. 15 .16 .16 15 
Peece oteeaien wdwice » fenaue Pontianak, 224 lb cases....Ib. ..... ae 
. 254 .22 .29 .25 Pale bold gen Nol..... lb. .20 | .23 .20 
15 13 .19 .13 Pale gen chips spot...... Ib. .144 15 15 .144 
.14 13 .14 .13 Elemi, No. 1, 80-85 lb cs. . .Ib. .134 .14 .14 -134 
-134 .13 .13 12 No. 2, 80-85 Ib cases.... .Ib. .13 13} .134 13 
.13 12 .13 “aa No. 3, 80-85 lb cases. Ib. A? 13 .13 «12 
Kauri, 224-226 lb cases No. 1 
.57 .50 .674 St 80s («# naa Ra eee eee .50 .57 .57 .50 
.38 .35 44} .38 NG. 2 FRING. osc cins.c .35 38 .38 .35 
— Chips, 224-226 8 
12 10 .14} 30 sks eae Ib. .10 12 12 .10 
mee ean .42 .38 Bush “Chips 224-226 lb ..... Sa 
.40 SEB .niskics  ctaas. GS lb. .38 .40 .40 .38 
bean: © wanes Geeaem. oeacen Pale “Chips, 224-226 lb cases 
.26 .244 31} |! rrr ree. utes .244 .26 .26 .24} 
Sandarac, prime — 200 
.60 .26 a7 .25 lb bags & 300 lb casks. 35 .36 2 85 
Sicka, “kaaG ‘“aeRie, Senin Helium, 1 lit. bot. ee MNES ccuka | ASGROO .20 ska 
.20 ag <2 ‘12 Hematine crystals, 400 Ib bbls ib. Ry yf .20 me | out 
11 re .09 .09 Paste, 500 DUIS... 0.5 cccIs 00s «tk set mS 
.03} .034 .034 .03} Hemlock 25% %, 600 lb bbls wks lb. .03} .03} .032 .034 
16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 SE ee ee eee. HOG seeds 16.00 17.00 16. 
.60 .60 .60 .45 Hexalene, 50 gal drswks...... See .60 .60 .60 
.56 .62 .80 .62 Hexamethylenetetramine, drs . lb. .48 .50 .58 .48 
4.00 4.00 3.35 2.75 Hoof Meal, fob Chicago....unit ..... 3.75 4.00 3.75 
Seseekin ose ene 3.90 3.0 South Amer. to arrive....unit ..... 3.75 3.90 3.75 
ae “weer 100 vol, 140 
.26 24 .30 3 RTS ee Ib. 24 .26 .26 .24 
15 By Be I «12 Wesanain| 51°, 600 lb bbls... .Ib. Ry 15 15 SY. 
1.30 1.28 1.28 1.20 Indigo Madras, ee lb. 1.28 1.30 1.30 1.28 
.18 15 15 .18 20% paste, drums......... lb. 15 .18 .18 .15 
.08 .07} .07} .073 _ Solid, powder............. Ib. .07} .08 .08 .073 
Iron Chloride, see Ferric or 
Ferrous 
.10 .09 .09 .09 Iron Nitrate, kegs........... lb. .09 .10 .10 .09 
3.25 2.50 2.50 2.50 Conml Bp. iene 100 lb. 2.50 3.25 3.25 2.50 
.12 .10 .10 .10 Oxide, English.......... lb. .10 2 me .10 
.03} .024 .024 .02 Red, Spanish........... lb. .02} 03} .034 .024 
.90 .85 .85 .85 pan Acetate, 50 gal drs gal. .85 .90 .90 .85 
.20 my I 4 .29 : ju Japan Wax, 224 lb cases. ..... Tike: akan ae .164 .18 .164 
70.00 60.00 60.00 60.00 Kieselguhr, 95 lb bgs NY....ton 60.00 70.00 70.00 60.00 
Wika maricn 14.00 13.00 Lead Acetate, bbls wks...100lb. 13.00 13.50 13.50 13.00 
White cry stals, 500 Ib bbls 
13.50 13.00 14.00 13.00 INN os, re ncic kescnsldretatid 100 lb. 14.00 14.50 14.50 14.00 
15 .13 -154 .134 Arsenate, drs lce-1 wks..... Ib. 13 15 15 13 
Dithiofuroate, 100lbdr....Ib. ..... 1.00 
6.25 6.25 7.80 6.20 Metal,.o-1 NY........ 100 lb. ..... 7.75 7.75 6.10 
.14 .14 .14 .14 Nitrate, 500 lb bbls wks... .Ib. ..... .14 .14 .14 
18 .17} .17} ohTS -MDIOARO DOM. 6. okcc ce acicee Ib. Re ys .18 .18 .173 
.08} .084 .103 08} Oxide L cg og 500 lb bbIs.Ib.  ..... 08} .08} .084 
.093 .094 .11} .092 Red, 500 lb bbls wks... .Ib. ..... .09} .09} .094 
.09 .09 092 .09 Ww hite, 500 Ib bbls wks...Ib. ..... .09} .094 .09 
.08} .08} .09 .084 Sulfate, 500 lb bbls wk...Ib.  ..... 08} 08} -084 
Leuns asaltpetre, bagsc.if...ton ..... 53.50 53.50 52.00 
PONS Oo tic.c sacs eens MO 6 io oinus 53.80 53.80 52.30 
4.50 4.50 4.50 4.50 Lime, ground stone bags..... Me ewes 4.50 4.50 4.50 
1.05 1.05 1.05 1.05 Live, 325 lb bbls wks...100 Ib. ..... 1.05 1.05 1.05 
Lime Salts, see Calcium Salts 
17 15 15 15 Lime-Sulfur soln bbls. . .gal. 15 <i7 At 15 
Lithopone, 400 lb bbls 1e-1 wks 
.06} 06} ar || pte beens Bo oe 053 064 053 
08} =.084_~— 08} :08} Logwood, 51°, 600 Ib bbls... .. lb.  .083 =. 08} ‘084 08} 
03} ~=—_.03 ‘03 ‘03. Chips, 150 ib bags......... lb. —-.08 034 = 034 —s«« 08 
12 a2 me bY .12 SOUG, 60 Ib DORSE. oi icccccdDs Seces Pe an me 
27 .00 26.00 26.00 26.00 Sticks Cie cheniee see caeee ton 24.00 26.00 26 .00 24.00 
‘08 (07.  .07$  .07$ Lower grades............. Ib.  .073 08 08 074 
.30 .30 .30 BO Minder TouGOh. «. .cocdccck b. ae .25 .25 <2 
50.00 48.00 48.00 48.00 Magnesite, calc, 500 lb bbl...ton 50.00 60.00 60.00 50.00 
Magnesium 
Magnesium Carb, tech, 70 Ib 
06} 06 . ak 2, ee ei lb. 06 06} .064 .06 
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Oxalic Acid 
Chlorate Soda 
Phosphorous Compounds 


MANUFACTURED BY 
OLDBURY ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 











JOSEPH TURNER & Co. 
19 Cedar St. “i= New York 



































WOOD PRODUCTS Co. 


BUFFALO REFINERS OF METHANOL NEW YORK 
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Magnesium Chloride 
Orthonitrochlorobenzene 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average--$1.00 


Jan. 1927 $1.042 - 


Jan. 1928 $1.047 


- Sept. 1929 $1.041 





Although one report is from the Mediter- 
ranean and the other from Near East, it is 
quite likely that the effect will be the 
same in each case—advancing prices. 
Mercury With American produc- 
tion all sold up, foreign material continues 
to control the market, and the two fac- 
tors, English brokers and Italo-Spanish 
producers, 
opening. 
steady 


seem to be sparring for an 
Meanwhile the market has been 
and regular, in all ways 
normal for this season of the year. 


quite 
Prices 
continue unchanged at quoted levels. 


Methanol 
duction 


- Greatly 
of synthetic 


increased pro- 
material with re- 
sultant lower prices has necessitated con- 
siderable readjustment in this market. 
Just how far-reaching the consequences 
will be is as yet undetermined, but the 
most immediate reaction is a probable 
concentration of the wood distillers on the 
denaturing grade. 


Phenol — A scarcity of material for 
prompt shipment continues to exist, but 
all reports of increased production are 
discounted on the ground that the de- 
mand has not yet become stabilized. That 
domestic material has been very scarce 
during this year is further evidenced by 
the tremendous gain thus far in imports 
of this material. During the seven 
months ending August, 1929, imports 
for consumption of phenol aggregated 
168,159 pounds, a jump from 1,193 pounds 
during the whole year of 1928. In fact 
no imports of phenol were entered for 
consumption between August 1, 1928, and 
May 31, 1929. In 1927, only 500 pounds 
were brought in. Writing of conditions 
in the phenol market the ‘Chemical 
Trade Journal”, London, says that the 
price fluctuations of the various coal tar 
products during the past few months have 
‘been of considerable interest. At the 
present time the market for carbolic acid 
crystals, as will have been noted from our 
market reports for some time past, has 
been reflecting a shortage which has now 
become quite acute and it will be noted 
that a further slight rise in the open mar- 
ket price has just taken place. The 
present condition of affairs seems to date 
from about last May, when the 
material available has been inadequate to 
meet the demand. This is not confined 
to this country alone, but is being ex- 
perienced throughout the world, At the 
present time the position appears to be 
that the tar distillers have had much less 
crude carbolic for disposal than usual, and 
coincidently has come a increased demand 
for crystals due in large measure to the 
growth in the quantities required for the 
manufacture of synthetic As 
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Chemical Markets 


1927 Current 19 
High Low High Low Market High Low 
Chloride flake, 375 lb. drs - 
37.00 27.00 37.00 27.00 | eee een, | aes 36.00 36.00 36.00 
33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 Important shipment....ton ..... 33.00 33.00 33.00 
31.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 Fused, imp, 900 lb bbls NY roo Pre 31.00 31.00 31.00 
Fluosilicate, crys, 400 lb . 
10} 10 .10 M0) ARR nae accasrcswenus .10 . 10} .10} .10 
Onis, USP, light, 100 lb bbls 
.42 .42 .42 BR, EE Rae a os RARE OS BS eae .42 42 -42 
.50 .50 .50 .50 Heavy, 250 lb bbls. ..... ib sears .50 .50 .50 
Rat.) Bisaee a) Gbeiatin. Crieae Peroxide, 10016 66....65665BDe e005 .25 1.25 1.25 
10} .092 ~~ -=.124 «1093 ~~ Silicofluoride, bbls......... lb. | .093  .103 .10$ .093% 
.25 23 -23 .23 Stearate, bbls Bs ee ava cian lb. .25 .26 .26 25 
Manganese Borate, 30%, 200 ib 
.24 .24 .24 .24 eet .19 .24 .19 
.084 .08 .08 .08 Chloride, 600 lb casks. . = .08 .084 .084 .08 
iebee. - ostous .05 .044 Dioxide, ‘tech (peroxide) ‘drs Ib. .044 .06 .06 .044 
.50 Se cise. | seeau Ore, powdered or granular 
.034 .03 .03 .03 75-80%, bbls........... lb. .03 .034 .034 .03 
.044 .04 .04 .04 AS ee lb. .04 .044 .044 .04 
.054 .05 .05 .05 85-88 %, bbls. oad .05 .054 .054 .05 
.074 .07 .07 .07 Sulfate, 550 Ib drs NY..... lb. .08 .084 .084 .08 
Nom. .03 .024 .03} Mangrove 55%, 400 Ib bbls.. . lb. .034 Nom. Nom. .034 
45.00 39.000 (34.00 0 13. Bark, Afiean............. ae 32.00 35.00 30.00 
12.00 10.00 10.00 5 Marble Flour, bulk......... ton 14.00 1.00 15.00 14.00 
Mercurous chloride ......... ere 2.05 2.05 2.05 
132.00 121.00 129 99.00 .00 Mercury metal........ 75 lb flask 125.00 126.00 126.00 120.00 
.74 a2 72 .72  Meta-nitro-aniline........... .67 .69 .74 .67 
\ eta-nitro-para-toluidine 200 lb. 
1.80 1.50 1.70 1.70 WME. a erates aoe aoe 1.50 1.55 1.55 1.50 
Meta- a lene-diamine 300 Ib. 
.94 .90 .90 .90 SRS Shs Os cena lb. .84 .90 .90 .84 
Meta-toluene-diamine, 300 Ib 
.74 72 Be pe 72 eer er lb. .70 2 AY .70 
Methanol 
seetiaeet (Wood Alcohol),.... 
.58 46 .80 .55 le reer te gal. .55 .60 .65 .55 
.60 47 .87 57 97 % sa srahaw te the Rae ae gal. .57 .62 .65 .57 
.63 MM. séhaee eae ee ae ee gal. .60 .65 .68 .60 
.58 ME Gasae Sewn Sy nthetic, drums c-1. . gal. 57 .62 .66 .57 
.75 45 .80 .75 Denat. gre. tanks......... gal. .60 .62 .62 .60 
.95 .95 .95 .95 Methyl Acetate, drums..... oar .95 .95 .95 
.90 .68 .88 .75 Acetone, 100 gai drums. . . gal. .83 .85 .85 .83 
.95 .85 1.00 .85 Anthraquinone, kegs. goiraino sme .85 .95 .95 .85 
Cellosolve, (See Ethylene 
cea. paeel a -suee is Glycol Mono Methyl EF ~~ wine eee .60 .55 
60 .55 .55 55 Chloride, 90 lb cyl.. ee .55 We aysie ease 
Furoate, tech., 50 gal. ‘dr. eters 50 .50 .50 
80.00 65.00 .034 .03} Mica, dry gerd. bags Se _ 65.00 .00 80.00 65.00 
115.00 110.00 .05} .054 Wet, ground, bags wks..... Ib. 110.00 115.00 115.00 110.00 
Pea Maines 3.00 3.00 Michler’s Ketone, kegs.......lb. ..... 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Monochlorobenzene, drums see, 
Chorobenzene, mono..... 
.75 .70 .70 .70 Monoethylorthotoluidin, drs. ib. .FO .75 .75 .70 
Monomethylaniline, 900 lb dr 
1.05 1.05 1.05 P05 |... ecco eerie ss | See 1.05 1.05 1.05 
ne 100 
4.20 3.95 3.95 3.95 Lc) ae ane aan . 3.95 4.20 4.20 3.95 
.07 .064 .064 .064 souston Wax, crude, bags... . lb. .064 .07 .07 .064 
-04} .044 .04 .04 Myrobalans 25%, liq bbls....b .04} .04} .04} .044 
.08} .08 .08 .08 50% Solid, 50 lb boxes..... lb. .08 .08} .084 .08 
50.00 42.00 43.50 41.00 WM oc cp cig ese ceasiosis eee 41.00 43.00 40.00 
40.00 32.50 37.00 23.50 J2 — So aea Sa we eta = wee 29.00 40.00 29.00 
40.00 32.50 37.00 30.00 PM SS sc celae ne datnc SU 5 616:8.4 29.00 34.00 29.00 
Naphtha, ~ m. & p. (decioined) 
.18 18 Be | | ee RE are rg. See 16 18 16 
Naphthalene balls, 250 Ib bbls 
.06 .054 .06 De RR er co | ere .054 .054 .054 
04} .044 .044 .044 Commek: chipped bgs app satel .044 .044 .044 
.05 .05 .05 .044 _ Flakes, 175 lb bbls wks. ib eas .05 .05 -05 
.24 .21 21 .21 Nickel Chloride, bbls kegs. . «aks 21 .24 .24 21 
.38 .35 35 .35 Oxide, 100 lb kegs NY..... lb. 37 40 .40 .37 
.092 .09 .09 .08} Salt bbl. 400 bbls lb NY...Ib. ..... 13 13 -13 
.99 .08} .082 .08 Single, 400 lb bbls NY..... |: ee 13 13 13 
Nicotine, free 40%, 8 lb tins, 
1.30 1.25 1.25 1.10 Ce errr lb. 1.25 1.30 1.30 1.25 
1.20 -984 1.10 1.10 Sulfate, 10 lb tins. .... . .983 1.20 1.20 .984 
14.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 Nitre Cake, bulk...........ton 16.00 18.00 18.00 12.00 
Nitzobenzene, redistilled, 1000 
.10} .10} 10} OOK. TADMEA WEBS 5:5 <6 sia ose lb. -10} -10} -104 .10} 
Nitrocellulose, regular drums 
Nom .40 .40 .40 WER cee OO we es ONE Ib. .40 Nom Nom .40 
Low viscosity (soln only) 
Nom. .55 .55 .55 Grade 1 drums, wks....... Ib -55 Nom. Nom. .55 
Nom. .50 .50 .50 Grade 2 drums, wks....... Ib. -50 Nom. Nom. .50 
4.00 3.35 3.60 3.35 Nitrogenous Material, bulk..unit ..... 3.55 4.00 3.55 
.25 .25 .25 .25 Nitronaphthalene, 550 lb bbis.Ib. ...-. .25 .25 .25 
15 .14 .14 .14 Nitrotoluene, 1000 lb drs wks.lb. .14 15 15 14 
Nom. .25 .25 .25 Nutgalls Aleppy, DAP Kecace lb. .16 -164 . 16} 16 
.18 17 .17 ef CHINGEO, DESE. 00. ccceccs Ib. 12 13 .13 12 
.24 22 22 -22 Powdered, — cS peaa ee lb. -22 .24 .24 22 
.034 .034 .034 .033 Oak, tanks, wks............. | ee ae .034 .034 .03} 
.04} 04 .04 .04 23- 25% ap 600 lb bbl wk Ib. .04 .044 .044 .04 
50.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 Oak Bark, ground iikibe ia siections ba 30.00 35.00 50.00 30.00 
23.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 aang tid: 20.00 23.00 23.00 20.00 
Orange-Mineral, 1100 Ib ae 
.133 .13 . 143 13 RT er rn Ib. .123 -134 .134 .12} 
2.25 2.20 2.20 2.20 Orthoaminophenol, 50 Ib kgs. lb. 2.20 .25 2.25 2.20 
2.50 2.35 2.50 2.35 Orthoanisidine, 100 lb drs....lb. 2.50 2.60 2.60 2.50 
.65 .50 .50 .50 Orthochlorophenol, drums.. os .50 65 -65 .50 
-28 18 18 -18 Orthocresol, drums.......... .18 .28 .28 .18 
en 1000 is 
.07 .06 .06 00. Se kau sas sa neden Ib. .07 -10 .10 .07 
Orteaadibaniiinanae, 1200 
.35 -32 .32 .32 RR Ib. 30 .33 .33 .30 
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Sulphuric Acid 


60° and 66° Commercial 
66° Textile Clear Electrolyte 


Prompt Shipment—Any Quantities 
In Tank Cars, Drums or Carboys 





ATLANTA 
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Copper Sulphate 


Granular, Large, Medium and 


Small Crystals 


SOUTHERN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL CORP. 


General Sales Offices 
621-625 Grant Building 


GEORGIA 


—[3 —— SS i i i 


























Boston, Mass. Worcester, Mass. 
Chemical Utilities Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y. 
Maryland Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md. 
St. Lawrence Trading Co., 
da V. ver, B.C. Toronto, Canada 


American Potash & Chem. Corp. 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 


hy B 3 4 
Stocks czrried by the 
following distributors: 
A. Daigger & Co., 
Chicago, III]. 
Detroit Soda Products Co., 
Wyandotte, Mich. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
Providence, R.1I. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hachmeister Lind Chemical Co., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Thompson Hayward Chemical Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. St. Louis, Mo. 
Marble Nye Co., 


Montreal, C 
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MECHLING’S 
SULPHITE OF SODA 


+ 


Sal Soda 
‘ Epsom Salts 
Causticized Ash 


Hyposulphite of Soda 
Bisulphite of Soda 
Silicate of Soda 


oo 
Spraying and Dusting Materials 
Immediately available in any amount. 


We will gladly advise you on 
particular problems. 


~~ — 


MECHLING BROS. 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. CAMDEN, N. J. BOSTON, MASS. 
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Orthonitroluene 


Potassium Bichromate Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average--$1.00 


- Jan. 1927 $1.042 - 


Jan. 1928 $1.047 


- Sept. 1929 $1.041 





consumption from this source continues 
to expand there does not appear any likeli- 
hood of any alleviation of the situation 
in the near future; but we understand 
that the home makers of phenol have no 
intention at present of putting up prices, 
although they must have consideration 
for the probable import of synthetic car- 
bolic acid crystals produced from benzol 
on the Continent. This is hardly a com- 
mercial proposition at the moment, but 
what the future holds out in this direction 
is an unknown quantity. 


Phosphate Rock — Exports of phos- 
phate rock from the United States during 
the first half of 1929 reached 542,700 tons, 
valued at $2,569,800. This commodity 
has been shipped to foreign countries for a 
great many years and, despite competi- 
tion from the African phosphates during 
the past ten years, has been able for the 
most part to hold its own in foreign mar- 
kets. Phosphate rock has had the unique 
distinction of a lower price the past two 
or three years than at the beginning of 
the century. 

Potash Caustic Although foreign 
producers lowered prices on this material, 
they have as yet made no revision on 
prices of the raw material. This leaves 
domestic producers in an awkward po- 
sition, as production costs leave them no 
margin to cut prices to meet that of 
foreign producers. 

Rosin — Easier conditions which have 
developed in the Southern markets have 
been reflected here in lower prices and easy 
conditions during the past month. 
Demand is reported as being fairly good 
with stocks somewhat smaller. Exports 
of gum and wood rosin combined for first 
six months of 1929 ‘totalled 678,871 
barrels, valued at $9,768,728, as against 
543,539 barrels, valued at $8,134,688 for 
first half of 1928. 

Shellac Has been slightly easier 
during the past month and prices are a bit 
lower. It is pointed out that the shellac 
market which in previous years has 
fluctuated widely, has thus far this year 
varied but a few cents in price. In no 
recent year has it been so steady over such 
a long period. Most factors look for 
higher prices if the expected demand 
developes during this and next month. 
Advices from Calcutta state that during 
the month of August a large amount of 
business has been done with importers in 
the United States and customers in all 
lines of trade have been ordering out 
against their contracts right along in a 
very satisfactory manner, all of which 
would indicate that business as a whole 
will continue to be very good. During the 
seven months period of this year varnish 
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1928 1927 Current 1929 
Low High Low Market High Low 
Orthonitrotoluene, 1000 Ib drs 
.18 Re lf 13 13 ee lb. Pe f 18 -18 17 
.90 .85 .85 .85 Orthonitrophenol, 350 lb dr. . .Ib. -85 90 .90 85 
.31 .29 .29 .25 Orthotoluidine, 350 lb bbl lo-1 lb. .25 30 .30 25 
Orthonitroparachlorphenol, tins 
.75 .70 .70 De | NM te ROE SHEEN Gh Oren ae i .70 75 75 70 
Big .16 .16 .16 Osage Orange, crystals....... lb. .16 17 Peg 16 
.07 .07 .07 .07 51 deg. liquid............. Ib. .07 07} .07} 07 
15 -144 .144 .144 | Powdered, 100 lb bags..... Ib. .143 15 15 144 
Paraffin, refd, 200 lb cs —_ 
.06 .06 .064 .064 123-127 deg. M. 4 5 Ib. .06 et .062 -06} 
.07 .07 .074 .O74 128-132 deg. M. 064 .06 .07 .06 
-084 .08 .08 .08 133-137 deg. M P .O74 .072 .072 .07 
.10 .08} .082 08} 138-140 deg. M. P. .08 .09 .09 08 
.28 . 204 .29 .26 Para ‘Abed, 110-55 gal drs. Tb . 204 23 .28 203 
1.05 1.00 1.00 1.00 Aminoacetanilid, 100 Ib bg. .Ib. 1.00 1.05 1.05 
Aminohydrochloride, 100 lb 
1.30 1.25 1.25 1.25 MR dc orc ned tere caesar lb. 1.25 1.30 1.25 
1.15 1.15 1.15 1.15 Aminophenol, 100 lb kegs. . Ib. .99 1.02 1.15 99 
-65 .50 .50 .50 Chlorophenol, drums...... Ib. .50 65 65 50 
cee mare 12 12 Coumarone, 330 lb drums. .Ib. ..... wachacs Prat, oe 
2.50 2.25 2.25 2.25 Cymene, refd, 110 galdr..gal. 2.25 2.50 2.50 2.25 
Dichlorobenzene, 150 lb bble 
.20 .17 Peleg ay NIN a's, sie ca tentke ieee ag nreud cord Pe 20 .20 17 
.55 .50 .53 .50 Nitroacetanilid, 300 lb bbls. Ib: .50 55 .55 50 
Nitroaniline, 300 lb bbls wks 
59 .48 .52 WM >, Avie amie pecs ete ois eure ee .48 59 .49 48 
N napa, 1200 Ib drs 
.32 .32 32 SS 0, FS ee 5 ak .23 26 26 23 
Nitro-orthotoluidine, 300 lb 
2.85 2.75 2.75 YY ns |: rear rm ery 2.75 2.85 2.85 2.75 
.55 .50 .50 .50 Witeosienedl 185 lb bbls. ‘lb. .50 55 .55 50 
Nitrosodimethylaniline, 120 Ib. 
.94 -92 -92 .92 Le aero: lb .92 94 .94 92 
.30 .30 .30 .25 Nitrotoluene, 350 lb bbls... .Ib. .30 31 ol 30 
Phenylenediamine, 350 lb bbls 
1.20 1.15 1.20 RS Necestt ene anlenies 1:06 1.20 1.20 1.15 
Tepenomneneae, i75 lb 
41 .40 .40 TB oes Src cea .70 75 75 70 
Toluenesuifonchioride, 410 Ib 
22 20 .20 AO WIRE. 6 isc vcceses esd b. .20 22 22 20 
.42 .40 .45 .38 Toluidine, “350 lb bbls wk. . . Ib. .40 42 -42 40 
Paris Green, Arsenic Basis 
.25 20 21 21 LOOT OBA. oik.6 cis cc ava ce mh \alews 27 27 25 
.23 17 .19 .19 ROO TS ROME a sc ccaneees ova Bt eeuae 25 .25 23 
eaghin  dheae .25 .25 Persian Berry Ext., bbls... . .Ib. .25 Nom .25 25 
.03 024 024 024 Petrolatum, a 300 lb bbl.Ib. .02 02% 024 02 
-13 -20 .18 16 Phenol, 250-100 1 b drums eae lb. .143 15 16 13 
Phenyl! - Alpha - Naphthylamine, 
1.35 1.36 1.35 1.28 100 Ib BOR Keck sseeeued me SeKes 1.35 1.35 1.35 
Phosphate 
Phosphate Acid (see Superphos- 
phate) 
Phosphate Rock, f.o.b. mines 
3.15 3.00 3.00 3.00 Florida Pebble, 68% basis..ton 3.00 3.15 3.15 3.00 
3.65 3.50 3.50 3.50 i 3.75 4.00 4.00 3.50 
4.15 4.00 4.00 3.85 4.25 4.50 4.50 4.00 
5.00 5.00 5.35 5.00 5.25 5.50 5.50 5.00 
5.75 5.75 5.75 7 Be: OO eae eee 5.75 5.75 5.75 
6.25 6.25 6.25 Pee i> | ee, 6.25 6.25 6.25 
5.00 5.00 5.50 5.00 Tennessee, 72% basis.....ton ..... 5.00 5.00 5.00 
.40 .35 .35 .35 .35 .40 .40 .35 
-65 .60 -65 .60 Red, 110 lb cases. ‘Ib. 55 .60 .60 55 
.32 .32 .32 .32 Yellow, 110 1b cases wks..Ib. ..... .32 .32 .32 
.46 .46 .46 .46 Sesquisulfide, 100 lb os..... BS bs capala« .44 -46 44 
Mesa. Cowan 35 .35 Trichloride, cylinders. .... Ib. .35 .35 .35 
Phthalic Anhydride, 100 Ib _ 
.20 18 18 .18 WD. 5 s.caisscatisaetawaed .18 20 .20 18 
oo oo Red or Base 
45.00 37.00 40.00 37.00 bags, bbls, Pa. wks..... ton 37.00 45.00 45.00 37.00 
Pine Oil, 55 gal drums or bbls 
.64 .63 .63 .63 Destructive RR Ib. .63 .64 64 .63 
10.60 8.00 8.00 8.00 Legh Lc | ere bbl. 8.00 10.60 10.60 8.00 
-70 .70 .70 .66 Steam dist. bbls.......... gal .65 -70 .70 65 
yg a 
45.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 WEBS Ss2s Sasoasiccca ware ton 40.00 45.00 45.00 40.00 
Plaster Paris, tech, 250 lb = 
3.30 3.30 3.30 BeeO.- eubbSe acess ccs eaeeuslen 3.30 3.50 3.50 3.30 
Potash 
.07 Ort ‘Ort .074 Potash, Caustic, wks, solid...lb 064 06% .O74 06} 
.07 .07 .07 .07 ETE OT Ce I .0705 .08 074 = .07 
Potash Salts, Rough — 

9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 12.4% basis bulk.......tom ..... 9.10 9.10 9.00 
9.50 9.50 9.50 9.50 A ar POR. -xcsee 9.60 9.60 9.50 
| rer 
12.40 12.40 12.40 12.40 20% basis bulk......... ton - 12.50 12.50 12.40 
18.75 18.75 18.75 18.75 30% basis bulk......... ton ‘ 18.95 18.95 18.75 
~~ Muriate, 80% = 
36.40 36:00 06:40 86.40  DRBBsesvccciccscccssncs - 86.75 36.75 36.40 
Pot. & oN Sulfate, 48% basis 
G0 “SEBO BTGO RTO. RR a inc ki cceewece we 27.50 27.50 27.00 
Suen Sulfate, 90% Gass 
47:00. “67.00 OT.0D RTO ick occ ccdcecanne Mn. bends 47.75 47.75 47.30 
Potassium epee USP, 320 
.094 .09 .09 . a | | rer reer - ~1f 14 14 13 
Bichromate Crystals, 725 Ib 
‘3 .08} .08} .08 OO REO b. .09 ot .09} .09 
.12 .12 .12 mh Send. 725 lb cks wks... . lb. 13 -13 .13} -13 
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ANHYDROUS 
AMMONIA 


++ 43Hb+ 


ARCADIAN 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


The Gait Company 


New York, N. Y. 
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NATIONAL 
CARBANTHRENE DYES 


represent that class 
of Vat Dyes excelling 
all others in fastness. 


-) National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
“ 40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


Boston Chicago Philadelphia 
Providence Charlotte San Francisco 
Toronto 


NATIONAL DYES 











American- British 


Chemical Supplies 


INCORPORATED 


16 East 34th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Cellulose Acetate 


Stability - Low Acidity 
Clarity - Uniformity 


Acetic Anhydride 
(90/95%) 


Anhydrous 


Sodium Acetate 
Tri-Phenyl-Phosphate 


Casein 


for all purposes 


Cresylic Acid 
Pyridine 
Naphthaline 
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Spot or Contract 


Associated Companies 


Chas. Tennant & Co., Ltd. 
Glasgow-Belfast-Dublin 


Barter Trading Corp., Ltd. 
London-Brussels 
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Potassium Binoxiate 
Sodium Bicarbonate 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average--$1.00 


- Jan. 1927 $1.042 - 


Jan. 1928 $1.047 - 


Sept. 1929 $1.041 





gums imported into the United States 
advanced to 62,631,183 pounds, valued at 
$13,079,791 in comparison with 48,277,928 
pounds, having a value of $9,896,476 for 
the same months of 1928. Notable 
increases were evidenced in receipts of 
demar and shallac. Separate figures 
indicating quantities and values for the 
periods of 1928 and 1929 were: 


7 Mos. 1928 7 Mos. 1929 
Pounds Pounds 

ee err a 8,559,746 11,700,709 

Kauri. ee ; 3,004,446 2,753,016 
Lac, crude, ‘seed, button 

and stick. Drea 4,700,327 

Shellac. re 13,204,592 20,713,731 

All other ‘gums Pix diame ew 23,509,144 22,763,400 

Soda Ash — In both this and caustic, 


there has been no change from the intense 
consuming activity which has character- 
ized the entire year. Business has ex- 
ceeded slightly that of September of last 
year, and all await the opening of the 
contract season within the next month. 


Sodium Nitrate — Business has been 
rather quiet and slow thus far but the 
turn of the month is expected to increase 
activity. Prices advance with the first of 
the month according to schedule, and as of 
August 31, the total visible supply was 
reported as 2,026,000 tons as compared 
with 1,495,000 tons last year. 


Sodium Nitrite — Demand continues 
very good and slightly ahead of last year. 


Sodium Phosphate — Imports of 
sodium phosphate into the United States 
which have risen steadily since 1923, con- 
tinued upward during the first half of 1929. 
Less than 900 tons were imported during 
1923; in 1928 European manufacturers 
sold over 9,800 tons in the United States. 
During the first half of 1929 the quantity 
imported for consumption reached 5,029 
tons, as compared with 4,162 in the cor- 
responding period of 1928. The official 
import statistics do not show separately 
the different types of sodium phosphates 
imported. It is understood that the bulk 
of the imports comprise dibasic. Domes- 
tic production is chiefly of tribasic salt, 
while dibasic and monobasic are of minor 
importance. The latest production statis- 
tics covering operations during 1927 
placed the domestic output at 75,000 tons, 
more than double that of 1923. 


Sodium Sulfide — It is reported that 
continued low prices have caused a cur- 
tailment of production and as a result of 
this, together with increased demand, a 
scarcity seems quite likely to ensue, bring- 
ing a stronger tone to the entire market 


before the end of the year. 


Sodium Silicate Exports during 
the first half of the year show a gain of 
about 8,000,000 pounds over the same 
period of 1928. Exports during that 
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1928 1927 Current 1929 
High Low High Low Sanrnee High Low 
Pa -16 -16 .16 Binoxiate, 300 lb bbls..... .Ib. 16 Per | ok? .16 
.30 .30 .30 .30 Bisulfate, 100 lb kegs...... ae .30 .30 .30 
Carbonate, 80-85% calc. 800 
.05} .05} .05} 05} HOMME isis ovis ties wsie lb. .05§ .053 .05} .05} 
Chlorate crystals, ae 112 
.09 -064 .08} -08} lb keg wks...... .084 .09 .09 .034 
Imported 112 lb 

-08} .07 -08} -08} S|: Se ee b... .O74 .072 .072 .074 

-054 .05 .05} .05} Chloride, CEO BOIS 6.6 :0'se nec lb. .05} .05} .054 .053 

.28 a7 aan 27 Chromate, ee lb. ne i .28 .28 sad 

. 575 .55 .55 .55 Cyanide, 110 lb. cases..... lb. .55 .574 .574 .55 

| .11} eas -11$ + Metabisulfite, 300 Ib. bbl...1b. 12 .13 13 -114 

a kg .16 -16 16 CORRIRIG, OIDs 6-56 co.acs sca Ib. .20 .24 .24 .16 

12 FS | <ax Fe | | Perchlorate, casks wks..... lb. p's | Pe 33 ey 

Permanganate, USP, crys 500 

.15} -15 15} it & 100 lb drs wks........ Ib. .16 -164 .164 .16 

.38 .37 .39 .37 Prussiate, red, 112 lb keg. . . Ib. .38 .40 .40 .38 

. 18} .18 18 .18 Yellow, 500 lb casks..... lb. .18} a1 cen .184 

.51 51 51 61 Tartrate Neut, 100 Ib keg. .Ib. ..... oak .51 .51 

Titanium Oxalate, 200 Ib bbls 
.25 -25 25 SAD 5 | bac eam a aitiaew caales lb. 21 .23 25 21 
See ee Pacis Propyl] Furoate, 1 lb tins..... Mis “awasie 5.00 5.00 5.00 

05 .04 -04 .04 Pumice Stone, lump bags..... lb. .04 05 -05 .04 

-06 -044 -044 044 BOO 1 DUNES Gn c.ccs cece en .044 ‘ .06 .044 

.03 -024 024 -024 Powdered, 350 lb bags..... Ib -024 .03 .03 -024 

-03} 034 3.75 3 75 Putty, commercial, tubs..100 lb. ..... Ot -034 “Oot 

Rg 055 5.50 5.50 Linseed Oil, kegs. .....100 1 s .05 .05} .05 

1.5 1.50 3.00 1.50 Pyridine, 50 gal drums...... Co ee 1.75 1.75 1.50 
Pyrites, Spanish cif Atlantic 

Py 13 358 12 IOTUR IIR ss oie \0:0.6e ss a 00 — «13 132 132 13 

.04 .03 .03 .03 Quebracho, 35 KG liquid tks. . “Gal .04 -04 .03 

.04 .034 -034 .034 450 lb bbls o-1.......... 7 .03 .04} .04} .03 

.05 .04 .04 .04 35% Bleaching, 450 Ib bbl .1b. .04} 054 044 .054 

.05 .05 .05 .04} Solid, 63 %, 100 lb bales cif . .Ib. .05 .05} .05} .05 

.05 .05 .05 -05 Clarified, 64%, bales..... | Sree ee . 5} 05} .05 

Quercitron, 51 deg liquid 450 lb 

.06 -054 .06} .06 cL A er en lb. .05} -06 .06 .054 

13 .10 .10 .10 Solid, 100 Ib boxes......... Ib .10 .13 .13 Re 
14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 Bark, en errr SOM oesax 14.00 14.00 14.00 
35.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 Vo ES aa en ee ton 34.00 35.00 35.00 34.00 

-46 45 -45 -45 R Salt, 250 lb bbls wks...... Ib. .45 46 -46 .45 
ae pee -18 -18 Red Sanders Wood, grd bbls..lb. ..... .18 18 .18 

1.35 1.25 1.25 1.25 Resorcinol Tech, cans........ Ib. 1.15 1.25 1.25 1.15 

Rosin Oil, 50 gal bbls, first run 
.57 .57 .67 2 ROAST SCN ewer yan OS Barer .62 .62 .57 
.62 .62 72 .62 on cs a a Bly ‘epot .64 .%4 .62 

Rosin 

—— 600 Ib bbls 280 Ib.. . unit 
9.75 8.20 13.00 a al LST SLOT gue Cee 9.17 9.17 7.45 
9.80 8.25 13.00 8.50 D Dy echeere a Seen eee emesie: “stares o.37 9.17 7.40 
9.95 8.60 13.15 8 50 MU oss ence os arse Rakes aibia eae 0 eae 9.17 9.17 8.30 
10.10 8.65 13.20 8.50 Withe: cures See sta wieteeewe aia) | o4atees 9.20 9.30 8.40 
10.10 8.75 13.25 8.50 CEs sisdiok GiwesSecanae sins: seas 9.20 9.45 8.40 
10.10 8.75 13.30 8 50 REG Su chemas esa saieeeMa. acaiaes 9.20 9.50 8 40 
10.15 8.80 13 35 8.55 Be otk da SRReGe eee eRehee exes 9.20 9.50 8.40 
10.15 8.85 14.80 8 65 Maekawa ecanaerees teurtie 9.25 9 55 8.45 
10.30 8.85 15.00 nee. « BEER cer teen aaweaeeeee ese Montes 9.25 9 85 8.50 
11.00 9.15 15.85 9 15 9.30 10 30 8.93 
SaoeD eee SO SOT WG cwscnsedcinaenion  <leee 9.35 11.30 9.00 
Secon: “nseO SBE Toons secu csies Suen 9.55 12.30 9.30 
30.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 —_— “= bere mines....ton 24.00 30.00 30.00 24.00 

.08 .07 .07 .07 — i orted, bbls...... lb. .07 .08 .08 .07 

eb .09 .09 .09 Ne ee lb. .09 -12 .12 .09 

.05 .02 .02 .02 esa TNs o6p Se vacwrere Ib. .02 .05 .05 .02 

.05 -044 -044 .043 Sago Flour, 150 lb bags...... Ib. .044 .05 -05 .044 
Saas awe .90 .90 Sal Soda, bbls wks.......100 Ib. ..... 1.00 1.00 1.00 
20.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 Salt Cake, -aaanien o-1 wks. .ton 19.00 21.00 21.00 19.00 
17.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 Se Sr eee” ton 12.00 15.00 17.00 12.00 

Saltpetre, double refd granular 

-06 -06} .06} .06 450-500 lb bbls... ...... lb. .06} -06} .06} .06 

-O1 O14 -O1} .014 Satin, White, 500 lb bbls..... De. eas .O1} .O14 -01 

.62 .49 .66 .47 Shellac Bone dry bbl-........ ere .56 61 .55 

.55 .45 .57 .41 RPMOG WOES. 6 icc cs cceeees Ib. te 45 45 .43 

.58 .47 .65 40 Superfine, bags........... lb. .46 47 .47 .45 

.55 -42 .37 .67 fe ere Bie, “Setar 43 44 #2 

.57 .53 .50 .50 Schaeffer's Salt, kugs......... Ib. .53 57 .57 .53 
11 00 8.00 6.00 6.00 Silica, Crude, bulk mines....ton 8.00 11.00 11.00 8.00 
30.00 22.00 15.00 15.00 Refined, floated bags...... ton 22.00 30.00 30.00 22.00 
egal decade 32.00 32.00 Air floated bage........tom ..... 32.00 32.00 32.00 
40.00 32.00 55.00 55.00 Extra floated bags...... ton 32.00 40.00 40.00 32.00 

Soapstone, Powdered, bags f. o. b. 
22.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 DEMMs cccancoaccas tsi ton 15.00 22.00 22.00 15.00 
Soda 
eer” ig 58% dense, oo c-1 
1.40 1.40 1.324 i) a eee ll ae 1.40 1.40 1.4 
2.29 2.40 2.14 2.04 58% light, ee 100 lb. acest 1.344 1.34} 1.34} 
1.32 1.324 1.32} 1.32} Contract, bags c-1 wks.100 lb. ..... 1.32 1.32 1.32 
Soda Caustic, 76% grnd & flake 
4.21 4.16 4.16 4.06 mR Deccialete snark S-eeee OTD. 446 3.35 3.35 3.35 
3.91 3.76 3.76 3.66 GS e0lld GIS... 605s: i) 2.95 2.95 2.95 
3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 Some Ol WKE......% J) 2.90 2. 2.90 
Sodium Acetate, tech... .450 Ib. 

.05 .04} 04), 04} PO ic ine Wabic elmer lb. .05} .06 .06} .05 
Sisasul Panes s .19 .18 Arsenate, drums... eee 18 .19 .19 15 
Se Pe 1.00 1.00 Arsenite, drums.......... 1.50 1.50 1.00 
2.41 2.41 2.41 2.41 Bicarb, 400 Ib bbi NY..100 i ere 2.41 2.41 2.41 
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“COLUMBIA BRAND” 


Caustic 
Soda 


SOLID — FLAKE 
GROUND —LIQUID 


Ash 


LIGHT — 
DENSE 





Columbia Chemical Division 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Barberton, Ohio 


QUALITY os SERVICE 


Address all Communications to 


THE ISAAC WINKLER & BRO. CO. 


Sole Agents 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG., 50 BROAD STREET 


CINCINNATI, OHIO NEW YORK 


S| Alfred W. Jenkins Schuyler L. Parsons x 


Parsons & Petit 


ESTABLISHED 1857 
26 BEAVER STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


| O r Pp E R Selling Agents 


The Freeport Sulphur Co. 


POWDER IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


The Sulphur Export Corp. 


IN MEXICO 


























150 Mesh 


Copper Oxide Black The Salzbergwerk 
; \ Citeie- tt sathas 
Cup rous Oxide Red IN UNITED STATES 


FOR CARBONATE OF POTASH 


Cable Address Telephone D. Correale Santacroce 
Fluorine Gramercy 3181 REGGIO, CALABRIA 
BERGAMOT, LEMON AND ORANGE OILS 
JOHN C. WIARDA & Co. o> 
INCORPORATED Distributors for 














200 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. The Diamond Alkali Co. 
" f ¢ Fertilizer Materials of All Kinds 
Soap and Powder Manufacturers Supplies 
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Sodium Bichromate 
Superphosphate 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average--$1.00 


- Jan. 1927 $1.042 - 


Jan. 1928 $1.047 


Sept. 1929 $1.041 





period totaled 16,844 tons, while imports | High 


have disappeared entirely. 


Sodium Silicofluoride Imports 
increased during the first half of the pres- 
ent year as compared with the same period 
of last year, the total aggregate of 1,160 
tons, amounting to 65 per cent of the 
total for the previous 12 months. 


Turpentine — Demand has been some- 
what smaller than expected, but stocks 
are lower than at the same time last year 
July exports of naval stores stood well 
ahead of those for the same month last 
year, according to the report of the 
United States Department of Commerce. 
These attained a value of $3,476,489 this 
year, against $2,853,366 in 1928, a net 
gain of approximately $623,000. July also 
stood ahead of June by about $200,000. 
Only one item displayed a decrease when 
compared with July, 1928. That was 
wood turpentine, which has shown a con- 
sistent falling off in export demand the 
entire year. Values for this and last year 
when contrasted reveal a net decline of 
$7,000, amounting to $29,350 and $36,378, 
respectively. On the other hand gum 
spirit exports rose from $1,630,737 gallons, 
worth $825,535, to 2,165,050 gallons, 
valued at $1,126,217. Gum rosin ship- 
ments to foreign countries totaled 140,504 
barrels this year and 109,324 barrels last, 
with respective values of $1,943,300 and 
$1,675,054. Wood rosin displayed an 
increase in export value of about $19,000. 
For the first seven months of 1929 the 
total exports of naval stores were worth 
$17,600,811, against $14,709,731 in 1928 
the same period. Once again the only 
loser on the list was wood turpentine, the 
export value of which disclosed a falling 
off of about $4,000,000. 


OILS AND FATS 


Chinawood Oil — Has assumed a very 
strong position during the past month so 
that prices on tanks at the Coast are now 
1c lb. higher than when last reported. 
This is largely due to the fact that all of 
the oils in the linseed oil category are in 
very favorable position due to unfavorable 
market reports and high prevailing prices 
of the latter oil. Total tung oil exports 
from Hankow during August amounted 
to 17,885,040 pounds, of which amount, 
14,488,000 pounds went to the United 
States and 3,407,040 pounds to Europe. 
The estimated unsold stocks of oil at 
Hankow at the end of August were 
approximately 3,200 short tons. A marked 
increase occurred in the total tung oil 
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1928 1 Current 1929 
Low High Low Market High Low 
.07 .06} -06 .064  Bichromate, 500 lb cks wks. lb. 074 .07} .07} .073 
.04 .04 .08 .084 Bisulfite, 500 lb bbl wks....Ib. ..... .04 .04 .04 

1.35 1.30 1.30 1.30 Carb. 350 Ib bbls NY. . 100 Ib 1.30 1.35 1.35 1.30 

06% .05% .064 063 Chlorate, .......... wks. — .10 eb! Be .064 

13.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 Chloride, technical 12.00 13.00 18.00 12.00 

Cyanide, 96-98%, 100 & ‘350 tb 

.20 .20 .20 .20 drums wks........... lb. .18 .20 .20 .18 

.09 .083 .08} .08% Fluoride, 300 lb bbls wks.. ‘Ib. .08} .09 .09 .083 
Hydrosulfite, 200 Ib bbls f. o. b. 

.24 -22 -22 .22 WE sc cwaetin ae eme -22 24 .24 22 
— solution, 100 Ib 

.05 .05 .05 a Ee rarer 05 .05 05 
meses tech, pea cyrs 

3.05 2.65 2.65 2.65 375 lb bbls wks...... 100 lb. 2.65 3.05 3.05 2.65 

Technical, regular crystals 
2.65 2.40 2.40 2.40 375 lb bbls wks....100 lb. 2.40 2.65 2.65 2.40 
.45 .45 .70 .45 Metanilate, 150 Ib bbls.... Ib. ..... 45 45 .45 
kiedot emt .024 024 Monohydrate, ae Ib, eres .024 .024 023 
67 .55 .55 .55 Naphthionate, 300 lb bbl... .55 .57 .57 55 
Nitrate, 92%, crude, 200 HS 

2.45 123 2.67 2.25 bags c-1 NY...... 100'1b. 2.11 2.12} 2.2243 2.09 

.08} 074 .08% .08 Nitrite, 500 lb bbls spot... .Ib. .073 .08 .08 .074 
Orthochlorotoluene, sulfonate, 

.27 .25 .25 .25 175 lb bbls wks....... .25 27 20 25 
.23 .20 .20 .20 Oxalate Neut, 100 lb kegs. ‘Ib. a Y4 42 .42 37 
Paratoluene, tri-sodium, tech. 

3.90 3.90 3.90 3.90 100 lb bbls c-1....100 lb. ..... 3.90 3.90 3.90 
.09 .08 .O8 .08 Sulfonate, 175 lb bbls... .Ib .08 .09 .09 08 
.22 21 21 an Perborate, 275 lb bbls... .. lb. .18 20 22 18 
Phosphate, di-sodium, tech. 

3.55 3.25 3.25 3.25 310 lb bbls....... 00 Ib 3.25 3.55 3.55 3.25 
tri-sodium, tech, 325 lb 

Saris ae eSace 5 ees bbis................1001b. 3.90 4.00 4.00 3.90 
“a .69 .69 .69 Picramate, 100 lb kegs..... lb. .69 .72 42 69 
ae Yellow, 350 lb bbl 
.123 12 12 .) ee tee rer Ib. 12 .123 123 12 
.14 .13} .13} .13} me. 100 lb keg.. Ib. 15 20 .20 15 
Silicate, 60 deg 55 gal drs, wks 
1.45 1.20 1.20 ao 8» as, Napanee aioe OIDs scsics 1.65 1.65 1.65 
40 deg 55 gal drs, wks 
1.10 .85 .85 $60. ons eae .70 80 .80 70 
Silicofluoride, 450 lb bbls NY 
.05 .05 .045 A | eer ece rr re ; ‘it 054 .054 05 
.49 .484 .484 .48} Stannate, 100 lb drums... .lb. 41 42 .43 414 
.29 .18 .20 -20 Stearate, bhis.........000% lb. .25 29 -29 25 
.18 .16 .16 .16 Sulfanilate, 400 lb bbls..... lb. .16 18 .18 16 
or av, 550 lb bbls 
.023 .02 .02} ci | ee: ere lb. .02} .022 .023 .023 
Sulade, 30% crystals, 440 lb 
.022 .02} .02} Ci) ne rrr .02} .023 .02% .024 
“2. wold, 650 lb drums 
.04 -034 .03} eee, errr: .034 04 .04 .034 
Sulfite, epiiiie, 400 lb bbls 
034 .03} .034 .03} re ere .034 .034 .034 .034 
.50 .40 .40 .40 Sulfocyanide, bbls......... Ib. .28 35 .76 .28 
Tungstate, tech, crystals, ke 
.85 .80 85 MOD: «ag slbiheicaleieain hanes tween 0 esaiwiec 88 1.40 88 
Solvent Naphtha, 110 gal drs 
.40 .35 .40 .35 errr «og. .35 .40 .40 .35 
Ol} .O1} Ol} .01% Spruce, Ea Ng Ce a at. (aes Ol} 01} -O1% 
.O1 .01 .01 .01 25% liquid, tanks wks. Mee - asi .O1 .O1 .01 
.023 .02 .02 .02 50% powd, 100 lb bag wks lb. .02 .02} .024 02 
Starch, powd., 140 lb bags 

4.42 3.07 3.22 Eee ere. 00 Ib. ‘3 4.12 4.12 3.82 

4.32 2.97 3.12 2.97 Pearl, 140 lb bags. .... 100 lb. -82 4.02 4.02 3.72 
.06 .05 .06 .043 Potato, 200 lb bags........ Ib. .05} .064 .06 .05 
.06 .05 .06} .064 Imported bags.......... lb. .05% 06 .06 05 
.08 .08 .08 .06 ea lb. .08 08 .08} 08 
.10 .09 .09 .09 Rice,,200 lb bbls.......... Ib. .09 10 .10 09 
.07 .06 .06 .06 Wheat, thick bags...,..... Ib. ».06 07 .07 
.10 .09 .09 .09 Thin MR :6;6 « siaseie-cs6.0'8 Ib. .09 10 .10 09 

Strontium carbonate, 600 Ib — 
.07} .07 .07 .07} Le ee ee .07} .07} .07} 07 
.09 .08 .08 .08 Nitrate, 600 lb bbls NY.. “Ib. .09 .094 .094 08 
sthetnsi) weest. fewsan. ~aaeies Peroxide, cy ae ae 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Sulfur 
Sulfur Brimstone, broken rock, 
2.05 2.05 «2.05 2.05 250 Ib bag o-1....... — ae 2.05 2.05 2.05 
19.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 Crude, f. 0. b. mines...... 18.00 19.00 19.00 18.00 
Flour for dustin shee ee 100 
2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 lb no e-1 “rs pears 2.40 2.40 2.40 
2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 Heavy bags o-1......100 lb. ..... 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Viewtnn, 100% 188 Ib ible o-1 
3.45 3.45 3.45 . wee.) ere: ee 3.45 3.45 3.45 
2.85 2.65 2.65 2.65 Roll, bbls lo-1 NY..... 100 lb. 2.65 2.85 2.85 2.65 
Sulfur Chloride, red, 700 lb drs 
out .05 .05 F SR err: b. -05 oft .05 .05 
.04 .034 .034 -03$ Yellow, 700 lb drs wks..... lb. .034 .04 .034 
-084 .08 .08 .08 Sulfur Dioxide, 150 lb cyl. ...Ib. .08 084 .08 .08 
.19 Bie ay Be Extra, dry, 100 lb eyl...... > <7 19 .19 17 
65 .10 .65 65 Sulfuryl C oride, 600 lb dr.. .10 .65 .65 10 
-113 ‘a oak Rp | Stainless, 600 lb bbls. ha one alg 414 ll 
05 .05 Extract, 450 Ib bbls....... Ib. .054 .06 .06 .054 
130.00 130. 00 130.00 130.00 Sicily Leaves, 100 lb bg. . .ton - 130.00 130.00 130.00 
72.00 72. 80. 72.00 Ground shi yo Rae eis re 72.00 72.00 72.00 
60.00 55.00 55.00 655.00 Virginia, 150 lb bags...... ton 55.00 60.00 60.00 55.00 
15.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 Tale, Crude, 100 Ib bes. NY...ton 12.00 15.00 15.00 12.00 
18.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 Refined, 100 lb bgs og .ton 16.00 18.00 18.00 16.00 
35.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 French, 220 lb bags NY .ton 20.00 25.00 25.00 20.00 
45.00 38.00 38.00 38.00 Refined, ry a, .ton 38.00 45.00 45.00 38.00 
50.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 Italian, 220 Ib NY: .ton 40.00 50.00 50.00 40.00 
55.00 50.00 50.00 50.00 Refined, py .ton 50.00 55.00 55.00 50.00 
Superphosphate, 16%, “bulk, 
WEES cub vos te sage sneer WOR secce 9.50 10.00 9.00 
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PETROLEUM EXTENDERS. 


TEXTILE SPIRITS 
LACTOL SPIRITS 
KEMSOLENE 


CHEMICAL SOLVENTS cauttsmian 


PHONE 
INCORPORATED 


110 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 
































CRESYLIC Acip 


fii, My 

Special grades for vy = tl, 

Disinfectants, Textile Oils, es me: = =. : ea 
and Synthetic Resins ” 74 > 


Tank Cars and Drums 


TAR ACID Outs 


all strengths 


Pe 


~— 





Aa: ‘ " Co 


bt tel 
=-...ie 





You reap a harvest of uniformly satisfactory results 


asareward of your foresight in using Lewis Standard- 
strength Chemicals for printing, dyeing and finishing 


ee e 
CREOSOTE OIL eRiAl Bp Acetine 
(INTERNATIONAL NAPHTHALENE Tannic Acid 






(balls, flake, dyestuff) 


IN-TAR ROAD and JOWN Tartar Emetic 
PAVING MATERIALS Antimony Lactate 


IN-CE-CO ROOFING 


COMBUSTION | 


MATERIALS ranean 
COAL TAR PITCH-- Ravais yanagee 
all grades , Acetate of Chrome 

PLANTS Manufacturer and Importer Fluoride of Chrome 
Chicago, Ill. Ne k, N. J. Fairmont, W. Va. 
cohen, aie ciniaes City, Ill. Gasaeneen Tea. DYE STUFFS & CHEMICALS 

INTERNATIONAL COMBUSTION pn nahn 
TAR & CHEMICAL CORPORATION Fox Point, Providence, R. I. 
200 Madison Ave., New York 2500 So. Robey St., Chicago Werke: Mansfield, Mase. 
A Subsidiary of 40 Central Street 

INTERNATIONAL COMBUSTION ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Boston 











Ww 

“| AMMONIUM PHOSPHATE 
c ‘‘We are manufacturing at our Camden Works 
H all the various grades of Ammonium Phosphate 
E and we sincerely solicit your inquiries when- 
7 ever you are in the market.”’ 

Cl WILCKES-MARTIN-WILCKES CO. 
A 

L Chemical Works: Main Office : 

s Camden, New Jersey 135 William Street, N. Y. C. 








Sales Representatives: St. Louis, Detroit, Camden, N. J., Boston, San Francisco, Chicago, New Orleans 
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Tankage 


Coconut Oil Prices Current and Comment 


Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average--$1.00 - Jan. 1927 $1.042 - Jan. 1928 $1.047 - Sept. 1929 $1.041 

















shipments from Hankow during August as ee a aad eas Current oa” —_ 
compared with the preceding month when 
oe "An « ie | 5.10&104.65&10 4.85 4.00 Tankage Ground NY....... ree 4.35&10 4.35&10 4.00&10 
they totaled 11,700,320 pounds, of which {4"g9¢103 90410 5.25 3.75 High grade fo.b. Chicago.unit 12 3.75&10 4.80&10 3.75&10 
amount, 10,616,160 pounds went to the |5.00&104.60&10 5.25 4.00 — South American cif....... Cee 4.50&10 4.80410 4.50&10 
es i a E -05 .044 .044 -043 Tapioca Flour, high grade bgs. lb. .044 : E “O34 
United States. Total shipments and -O4 034 033 034 i Medium grade, bags... feiage Ib. 03 04 04 -03 
as — » Tiatte Se > ‘ .26 -26 Z ar Aci il, 15%,drums....ga -26 ‘ ‘ ~ 
shipments to “a a States for the 30 29 29 29 my anima... a gal 29 :30 30 29 
irst ei nths of the present year are .0 .0 .0 oke Oven, tanks wks..... ls p ; . : 
first eight months ¢ I 13:50 13.50 16.00 13.50 Kiln Burnt, bbl.......... bbl. ..... 13.50 13.50 13.50 
also ahead of shipments for the cor- | 15:00 13.50 18.50 13.50 Retort, bola. «+3 -+-; bbl. 13.50 15.00 15.00 13.50 
~ 1 ai as ree ‘ € rs erra a Amer ° gs or 
responding period of vn ye os separa 1.75 1.15 1.15 1.15 eels mils ap 100 tb. 1.15 1.75 1.75 1.15 
! st shipments during 1929  totalec : iE : : o. 2 bags or bbls. . .1 ; ‘ ; : : 
August ship : aie 024.02 2.00 2:00 _ Imported bags........ 100 lb, 0202 "02 02 
90,890,835 pounds of which amount, oo ee ee Fre toma pow yong gal dr.. 1b .09 = ry 2 
OY re a” Wileacien . 4 = = etralene, 50 gal drs wks.....lb ..... : . . 
79,301,625 pounds went to the weer 34 39 39 39 Thioearbanilid 1701p boi: oi Wy 35 34 oA 39 
States These figures compare wi in Bichloride, soln, 
ae sa ey joan 17) 14h 208.178 bla wks... Be vices 14h 4B 4 
83,85 7,235 pounds, of which 68,037,97( oy — st ty Crystals, 500 ou wks... ~“ BeOS .35 88 | 
. Tinttad Gibato . Z J . - etal Straits NY......... Br Avergels -45 45 - 
pounds went to the [ Sauer aa seer 75 83-75 -70—Qxide, 300 tb bbls wits. 20 <Ib. 22.2. "50156 —Ss«49 
» gimils Ti 928. ung ol etrachloride, 100 rs wks. 
the similar period of Ii ‘ _—m-e /+£+ 2 a keen 29) .30} 283 
imported from China during July reached .40 .40 .40 .40 Titamum Dioxide 300Ibbbl..Ib ..... 124 .40 2. 
: : 6 72 . ‘i - .14 -134 -134 .134 Pigment, bbis......<.... lb. .084 .09 14 .08 
a total of 14,282,385 pounds, having a 45 40 :40 40 Toluene, 110'gal dre........ Pes so 2 @ 
value of $1,784,890, which is higher than 45 85 35 .35 8000 gal tank cars wks....gal. ..... .40 .40 .40 
s ; } .94 .90 -90 -90 Toluidine, 350 lb bbls........ Ib, .90 .94 .94 .90 
for: the same month last year w hen the -32 -31 -31 31 ‘ Mixed, 900 Ib drs wis. -+ Ib. 31 -32 -32 31 
SS ‘ ve ‘ ‘ J : - oner Lithol, red, ere .90 -95 > 8! 
quantity was 10,112,363 pounds, valued 20 8.90 75)0| 78 ae aed, Wis... .. ye 80 = (80:70 
at $1,189,255. The respective amounts 1200. e000 | 1.75 17D) Moline: os cesee nc esas< lb. 1.50 1.55 1.55 1.50 
09 11929 3.90 3.60 3.60 3.60 Triacetin, 50 gal dre wks..... lb. 3.60 3.90 3.90 3.60 
for the first seven months of 1928 and 1929 | oe) Tric hlorethylene, 2 gal de. . - “10 -103 ‘a a 
eer, 729 « Oe Ae a) |e aes Sw eeeis Sawale. — ereiote Triethanolamine, gal drs.. .lb. . . . . 
were 57,541,782 and 67,730,154 pounds. 0 6 6 36 Tricresyl Phosphate, — I. "33 48 45 33 
. P . . ‘ : é riphen RIND 06:66 o:8:008 2 .58 .60 m e 
Coconut Oil — During ee past month 45 » 70 » 20 37 J hosphate, drums (pdt: Ib 60 "70 375 00 
» market has been steady but inactive. . e .50 .50 Tripoli, 500 Brass 100 lb. 1.75 3 .00 .75 
the market has been steady but in 663  .50} 86 ‘534 Turpentine Spirits, bbls.....gal. 55} 61}  .65 “51k 
There has been but little business trans- -59 46 16 46 yivood Steam dist. bbls....gal. ..... 53 "87 -49 
acted and both buyers and sellers seem ; ; ov = pope Rng tony weeks ion ane 101.00 101.00 9800 
content to await developments. Prices ee 2) ere 102.30 102.30 99.30 
: : é biases = Beard, 42%, tannin 
have varied but little and remain at about 76.00 55.00 70.00 66.00 Ceti ator gre ttt 2) ere 45.00 55.00 $5.00 
eee ee ee . . 49.50 39.00 Bey “30- 31% tannin..... ee asawcee 32.00 35.00 : 
the same level as when last quoted. 64.00 45.00 68.00 43.00 _ Mixture, bark, bags....... <a 35.00 43.00 35.00 
2 P C Bia ta ln Pe: 2.10 1.75 1.95 1.55 Vermillion, English, kegs....lb.. 2.00 2.05 2.05 2.00 
Corn Oil — Conditions in the grain we00 GTR BD 48H Vinyl Chloride, 16 lb cyl... Rg 43-0 4-9 a 00 
— Pe ee le . siders r hi 1 g ; ; : Jattle Bar WON eas sion eo ton 46.50 oe ; ; 
market have A ad to conside rably higher Extract ie andi tie oe 
prices on this oil despite the fact that 06 .053 .053 .05% i Oke ae TRS me cee 064 .06} 064 
cottonseed has continued at about the 128 1:28 128 1.25 prrerceneoe eg “00 tb, ae 11-25 1.25 1:38 
same leve \ > oil j anks is 4 : : 13.00 Ls Gh & a = 13. : 
same level. Crude oil in tanks is now 1:35 1135 1.35 1.35  Gildere, Fags o-1 NY..100 e121. 1.35 1.35 1.35 
5¢c lb. higher than when last quoted, 
which is the highest point reached during Zinc 
the past two years. Zinc Ammonium Chloride powd., 
z -053 5.85 .06 “oot 400' Tb bbls... .........-. 100lb. 5.25 §.75 5.75 5.25 
Cottonseed Oil — Has been quiet and 10 .09}3 09 .09 Carbonate Tech, bbls NY. . |b. 104 eu si 10} 
steady during the past ne “ ee 26 06 06 0 ele 8 isfy: 054 00, 06, 054 
ave remaine bout at the same level as : : ‘ -06 ran., 500 DP WES..05. : -064 -06 ‘ -06 
have remained abou 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 Soln 50%, tanks wks...100Ib. ..... 3.00 3.00 
reported a month ago. Bureau of the 41 40 40 40 Cyanide, 100 Ib drums ee .< .40 41 .41 40 
eee . 2 269 1 e Dithiofuroate, 100 lb dr....lb. ..... 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Census reports ign — . —. 09 09 09 09 Dust, 500 Ib bbls e-1 wis. _ “094 1 “08% 08} 
, i ales as halves and exclud- etal, high grade slabs c-1 
counting round bal ond 6.40 6.07} 7.35 6.40 aR neat. 100 Ib... 645 6.45 6.459 
ing linters, ginned from the crop of 1929 07 07 07 074 Oxide, American bags wke. ‘074 07} ‘07 ‘07 
prior to September 16, against ginnings to | |:1?# 108-108-108 pantech SOQ De we. a {2 a oe 
Se pte »mber 16 in 1928, of 2 ,900, eR SARIN ANN 4 BA can ta winuk. ) ae) oes Peroxide, 100 lb drs....... (| Seer 1.25 1.25 1.25 
ee OGLE I AS RRS ST eens Beers eee Stearate, 50 lb bbls........ lb. .25 .26 .26 .25 
1927 of 3,504,995 bales. 034 -034 -034 -03 Sulfate, 400 bbl wks nae Ib. 034 -03} 038 -034 
a ; : ° : : ulfide, 500 Bs 5.se 9 le .30 ‘ 3 -30 
Linseed Oil — Has advanced ‘about -30 29 29 29 x Sulfocarbolate, 100 lb keg. lb. “99 -30 -30 -29 
2, . ae . , : : od . ylene, 10 deg tanks wks Be Saha ‘ F . 
3c Ib. in price during the past month to a 32 .30 .36 .30 _ Commercial, tanks wks. "gal 30 -32 32 .30 
new high record, in the face of continued .38 .38 .35 .35 Xylidine, crude Lone obs ae ea Are .38 .38 .38 
a : ‘ ne .03 .024 .024 — Zirconium Oxide, Nat. kegs.. .Ib. .024 .03 .03 .024 
adverse crop reports. The tank price is .50 45 45 .45 Pure kegs........ Semen Ib. 45 .50 .50 45 
now at 15c lb., with other prices accord- .10 .08 .084 .08 Semi-refined kegs.......... Ib. .08 .10 .10 .08 
ingly higher. Chinawood, perilla, and soy e 
bean are all accompanying linseed oil in Oils and Fats 
S . see 
its upward flight. Supplies of flaxseed for 144.13 14 .13 Castor, No. 1, 4001b bbls. .... lb. 13 13.13.18 
the 1929-30 season will probably be below a4 .ry 4 ty No. 3, 400 ib bole chietbed 123 ots .13 124 
on0 A ‘ ; ; 3lown, 400 lb bbls........ ‘ r F ‘ 
that of last year unless present conditions AT “14 31 134 China Wood, bbls spot Ny! ab. Rice “184 “1B arr 
; 70 j . ie >] . ies . ‘ 5 , QUES, SHOE NY 00.006 600: E Swia's 15 15 ‘ 
improve in the chief producing countries, . a ee: Coast, tanks, Oct....... Te saves 14h 14h 12 
according to information received by the yy 19 13 2 Cogesaut, ‘edible, bbls NY....1b. |... .103 .10 .10} 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the -09 ‘sh ‘ost 08 ca eal os aaa ~ O64 ‘or 08} ‘ai 
ns > . j . ‘ a s - : F ochin, .08 .09 .10 : 
Department of Agriculture. Commercial ‘09 = 108 «3110. ‘084 anks NY.............. a. aay ‘08$ 1093 =~ 08} 
stocks in the United States and Canada at 39 -08 -09 = Mani, bbls Sees Ib. cokes -O8 094 .07 
“er i : . : : ED, iincine.e e000 ee : wea 0 -08 
the beginning of the new season on “Ost ‘07$ = 108 08 Tanks, Pacific Coast... .Ib 6§  —-.062 0808 
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Aluminum 
Caleium 
Magnesium 


Zine 


Slearales 


Franks Cnemicat Propucts Co. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
55-33 RO STREET 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


BUSH TERMINAL BLDG., NO.9 





PROVIDENCE, R. 


BRANCH OFFICE & WAREHOUSE 
LOWELL, oe 2 





INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
Red Oil 


Heavy Single Pressed 
Double Pressed 
Low Chilling Point 
White Oleine 





Glycerine 


Distilled 
Water White 


Commercial -- 


Stearic Acid 


Single -- Double -- Triple 
Rubber Makers 











Low N.S eo 7S > mm Sek fe 4 


Fe ee a 


WAREHOUSE STOCK 
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B. M. Special 


CRESYLIC ACID 
: 98-99%, Pale 


Almost water-white in color. 
slowly with age. 

Free from gassiness. Its odor is mild and sweet. 
It will not contaminate other ingredients with 
which it is used. 


It is uniform throughout and perfectly trans- 
parent. 


Its germicidal strength is much greater than 
ordinary cresylic acid. 


It perfectly meets the requirements of the in- 
secticide maker. 


Makes an excellent preservative for use in com- 
pounds that tend to sour or turn rancid. 

Can be supplied from year to year with unvary- 
ing quality. 

Prompt shipment of any quantity is assured. 


| — | 
=i } 


Darkens very 


=— I] | =I 1 
—_ li >= 


Samples and prices upon request. 


Baird & McGuire, Inc. | 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS = 

| Holbrook, Mass. St. Louis, Mo. 
C — 1 r =) 
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TRIANGLE BRAND 
Nichols Copper Co. 


25 Broad Street Y 4 58 E. Washington St. 
NEW YORK © N CHICAGO 
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Cod Oil 
Whale Oil 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average--$1.00 


- Jan. 1927 $1.042 - 


Jan. 1829 $1.047 


- Sept 1929 $1.041 





September 1 were below those of last year. 
A considerable amount of old crop India 
seed was believed to -have been carried 
over into the new India season beginning 
April 1, but exports from April 1 to 
August 24, were about 1,500,000 bushels 
above those of the same period last year 
and stocks have probably been reduced. 
The present exportable surplus in Argen- 
tina is not definitely known. An official 
estimate of the surplus on August 15 was 
26,417,000 bushels or 4,000,000 bushels 
above the surplus at the same period last 
year. This estimate is considered very 
high by trade sources which place the sur- 
plus at some 20,000,000 bushels. This 
figure would seem to be borne out by 
statistics available on production and 
exports during the present season. Argen-. 
tina also estimates a 45 per cent shortage 
in flaxseed. Records were also established 
in production and consumption of linseed 
oil during the second quarter. The total 
quantity of oil manufactured was 184,087, 
611 pounds, with consumption reaching a 
few thousand over 249,000,000 pounds. 
Of this total, asmall amount was exported, 
138,210,000. pounds used in factories, 
while consumption in other channels was 
110,310,000 pounds. The exceedingly 
high consumption caused a large reduction 
in stocks and supplies at factories and 
warehouses, the total of which on July 1, 
1929, approximated 123,000,000 pounds, 
a decline of about 68,000,000 pounds under 
figures on hand for same date of the 
previous year. This figure represents the 
smallest July 1 oil stocks since 1924 when 
total was approximately 74,000,000 
pounds. Import and export statistics 
covering United States trade in linseed oil 
for the first half of 1929, together with 
comparative figures for the corresponding 
period of last year, were as follows: 1928, 
Imports 127,161 pounds, $9,911; 1929, 
6,630,777 pounds, $413,841; 1928, Exports 
981,401 pounds, $113,154; 1929, 1,036,089 
pounds, $115,440. 


Perilla Oil — Encouraged by condi- 
tions in the linseed oil market, prices on 
perilla have advanced almost 2c Ib. during 
the past month, so that crude oil in tanks 
at the Coast is now at 153¢c lb. 


Soy Bean Oil — Has joined the rather 
general advance in the oil market and is 
now at 934c lb. in tanks at the mills. Has 
been in big demand due to high prices on 
linseed oil and in addition has become 
rather scarce with the new crop not due 
until somewhat later in the Fall. 


Tallow — Extra has advanced le lb. 
during the past month due to concerted 


demand which has characterized the 
market. Is now at 8%c lb. 
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The 
Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing 
Company 


of Philadelphia 


announces the purchase of the 
process and plant for the 


manufacture of 


Ammonium 
Persulphate 


formerly owned by 
The North American 
Chemical Company, 
Bay City, Michigan 


This equipment has been trans- 
ferred to their Wyandotte, 
Michigan plant, and is now 
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“WE” —Editorially Speaking 




















Glenn E. Matthews, who shows just 
what a big part chemicals play in Holly- 
wood’s major industry, is a graduate of 
He took his 
master’s degree in science in 1921, and 
since that time has been photographic 
chemist and_ technical Kodak 
Research Laboratories. He is a member 
of the American Chemical Society, Alpha 
Chi Sigma, and the Kodak Camera Club. 
He is the author of numerous papers on 


the University of Minnesota. 


editor, 


corrosion, effect of moisture and oil on 
photographic film, chemistry of motion 
pictures, and mixing photographic chem- 
icals. He has also lectured on the subject 
of making motion pictures and of mixing 
photographic chemicals. He is the con- 
tributor of the articles on photographic 
progress in the 1928 Year Book and the 
1929 Supplement of the New Interne- 
tional Encyclopedia. 


Rolland H. French, president of Chem- 
ical Solvents, Inc., needs no introduction 
to readers of CuemicaL MarKETs. We 
claim him as a valued contributor since 
he has appeared in these pages several 
times before. In the present issue, he 
writes on solvents, out of the very con- 
siderable experience he has had in many 
years of intimate with that 
subject. 


contact 


Edward R. Weidlein, director, Mellon 
Institute of Industrial Research, has spent 
his entire career in scientific research. He 
first became connected with the Institute 
in 1912 as senior fellow, in charge of 
investigations on the and 
In 1916 he 
entered the institute as assistant director, 
was appointed associate director in 1916 
and director in 1921. 


metallurgy 
hydrometallurgy of copper. 


As chemical expert 
for the War Industries Board, to which 
position he was appointed in 1918, his 
activities received the highest official 
commendation. He belongs to numerous 
scientific, political and economic societies, 
honorary and social fraternities. He has 
written extensively on activities of the 
Mellon Institute and the 
administration of scientific research in 
behalf of industry. The most recent of 
these latter articles is found in these pages. 
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value and 


Willard L. Thorp is well-known as a 
practical economist. He is professor of 
Amherst College, and 
Member of the Research Staff, National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Inc. As a 
member of this latter special committee, 
of the Un- 
employment, he engaged in special in- 
vestigation in connection with the report 
on ‘Recent Economic Changes”, which 
report, prepared by him, received wide 
circulation throughout the country. 


economics at 


President’s Conference on 





COMING 
FEATURES 


THE CHEMICAL LADY 


“‘Sex Appeal’’ at last finds its 
way into chemical business. 
Dr. Gustavus J. Esselen, Jr., 
presents a most unusual con- 
tribution on the part played by 
chemicals in clothing milady. 


—- 


ALKALI DEVELOPMENTS 


E. E. Routh, sales manager, 
Mathieson Alkali Works, traces 
the history of alkali manufac- 
ture in this country and in the 
light of past developments, 
points to the probable future. 


CHEMICALS IN THE 
REFRIGERATION INDUSTRY 


Dr. J. B. Churchill, refrigerant 
authority, writes of the contri- 
butions of chemicals to this 
industry. 


MARKET ANALYSIS 


Dr. T. K. Urdahl, prominent 
economist, and former exam- 
iner, Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, outlines the importance of 
such analysis in chemical mar- 
keting. 











Chemical Markets 


When the Canadian Bureau of Statis- 
tics was organized following legislation 
passed in 1918, one of the first subjects 
given attention was Canada’s growing 
chemical industry. In 1919 the chemical 
division was established with S. J. Cook 
its present chief, in charge. Later, the 
scope of the work was widened and the 
name changed to the ‘‘Mining, Metal- 
lurgical and Chemical Branch.” 


cows 


A specialist in chemistry and mineral- 
ogy, trained in the University of Toronto 
and with a background of teaching 
experience and several years practical 
laboratory work as a certified Dominion 
Analyst doing food and drug analyses, 
Mr. Cook brought to the new task a 
broad general knowledge of Canada’s 
chemical industry and his reports are 
comprehensive and authoritative. He is 
well known as a contributor to technical 
journals and as the author of numerous 
pamphlets on chemical and mining sub- 
jects. He is actively interested in all 
matters pertaining to the profession of 
chemistry. The Canadian Institute of 
Chemistry claims him as a Charter Fellow 
and a member of its first Council. He is 
also a member of the American Chemical 
Society and an Associate of the Institute 
of Chemistry of Great Britain and Ireland 
and has held office in the Society of 
Chemical Industry and the Canadian 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgy. He 
was one of the founders and the first 
honorary secretary of the Professional 
Institute of the Civil Service of Canada, 
an organization of those engaged in 
scientific and technical work in_ the 
Federal government service. 


Everett W. Boughton, who discusses 
the new white pigment developments as 
represented by the titanium dioxide group, 
has been successively associate chemist, 
U. S. Bureau of Standards; chief chemist, 
Congoleum Co., chemist with E. I. di 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., and manager 
of technical service, New Jersey Zinc Co. 
He is at present manager of the paint 
department, R. T. Vanderbilt Co., Inc., 
which company markets the titanium 
dioxide pigments. 
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